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BHumors of the Day. 


THE MYSTERIOUS BOTTLE OF WHISKEY. 


Mark Twain of California describes a mysterious 
bottle of whiskey which he purchased for medicine: 

There was something strange about that bottle of 
whiskey. I called to see a young lady one evening 
some three months ago—a thing Iseldom do. I found 
her suffering that exquisite torture which can be in- 
flicted by only one distemper in all the world—a cold 
in the head. Her eyes were red, her nose was scalded 
and so scathed and chopped that she blew scales from 
it with every blast. Her voice sounded as if she were 
talking through a tin horn. She said that she had 
entertained that cold for fivedays, and would have to 
entertain it five days longer—she had never got rid of 
one on easier terms, I said I could cure it in twelve 
hours. She was frantic with joy. She would have 
embraced me had we been near relatives. But sadly 
enough, such was not the case. I said,“ Drink a 
level tumbler full of whiskey straight, and go to bed.” 
Her joy departed. She sighed, and went on blowing 
her nose as before—her beautiful nose—her beautiful, 
scaly, scalded nose, I was inflexible. I said, “It 
must be; it is a military necessity; drink a tumbler 
full of whiskey cold and without water; dispose your- 
self comfortably in bed; in two minutes that infa- 
mous, disagreeable tickling sensation in your nose— 
that wretched and eternal desire to sneeze—will have 
passed away, and you will be serene and happy—as 
calm and contented, and as indifferent to worldly 
things as the sinless angels be; in five minutes you 
will begin to heave grandly up and down like a state- 
ly ship on the long ground swell of the sea; this is 
the very sublimity of happiness; in seven minutes 
and a half you will not know enough to come in when 
it rains; in ten minutes you will not care a—that is 
to say, you will not care a cent; in fifteen minutes 
you will be as tight as a brick—but who will ever 
know it? in another minute you will be sound asleep 
—and the thing is accomplished; you will never stir 
@ peg nor turn over for twelve hours. Then you will 
get up as fresh as a lark, and the last vestige of your 
cold will have departed to the four winds of heaven. 
Try it!” 

She was converted. I went out to get her a bottle 
of whiskey. I went to Smith’s place, I said to my- 
self, ‘* I have drank barrels and barrels of this fellow’s 
whiskey, in the reduction of my semi-annual culds, 
and can depend on its purity and excellence.” I 
never saw that girl again until last week, and then 
she looked like Lazarus must have looked when he 
first sallied forth from the tomb. She had taken a 
glass of that whiskey and gone to bed. When she 
woke up next day, her cold was gone, but she was 
fearfully sick. During the next three months she 
passed out of one di into ther so fast that 
the doctors could hurdly keep up with her galloping 
experiments, and she never got a chance to get out of 
bed during the whole time. 

A lady called in to see her one day, and while con- 
versing pleasantly her eye fell on the treacherous 
bottle. She took a swig and went into fits. On an- 
other occasion, two ladies who came to “set up,” felt 
themselves spell-bound by the mysterious bottle; 
they could not keep their eyes off it; it gleamed from 
a side-table with unholy fascination; it triumphed 
over them at last, and they took a drink. They laid 
right down on the floor and began to gasp and sweat 
and groan; and thenceforward for six weeks those 
two women were harried and bullyragged by every 
disease known to the books. A minister of the gospel 
fell under the baneful influence of that bottle at last; 
he took a drink and went to his pulpit and launched 
out the direst discourse that ever was heard in Cali- 
fornia; he advocated Deism and Atheism and Spirit- 
ualism and Catholicism and every other ism he could 
think of, and then came down and tried to clean out 
his congregation; he was a rampant madman fur 
weeks together. Three more women suffered trom 
that bottle. Lately the family moved, and the infer- 
nal bottle was taken along. It had been long sup- 
posed to be empty, but the servant who was set to 
arrange the furniture in the new house, found a sup 
of the lees remaining, and drank it, She is put in 
Stockton now. After that, an old chiffonier came 
along, and the family gladly conferred upon him the 
fatal bottle without recompense. While he was carry- 
ing it down stairs he took a smell at the cork and fell 
and broke his leg. I shall always think there was 
something mysterious about that bottle. I have 
“ worked up” this narrative a little, but in the main 
I have given actual facts, merely embellishing them 
in a scarcely perceptible degree. The original victim 
—the young lady—has gone to the springs to recruit 
her health, what there is left of it, which isn’t much. 








MINOR JOKES. 

SQUARE AND RovuND.—It is an extraordinary fact 
that one square-built man has been known to tight 
twenty rounds. 

Don’T SNUB THE POOR NEGROES.— You have only 
to look in their faces to see how awfully they have 
been snubbed by nature. 

There are no divorce laws in Turkey. When the 
Turks get jealous of their wives, they give ’em the 
sack, and that’s the last of ’em. 

UPRIGHT AND DOWNRIGHT.—When upright men 
die, they are supposed to go right up. Per contra, 
downright rascals are believed to go right down. 

A Parapox.—If a young lady wishes to encourage 
her lover when he gives her a squeeze, the best thing , 





she can do is to re-press him, 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE FONTHILL TRAGEDY. 


errr 
BY MRS. R. B, EDSON, 
eeerrnrnnnrrnme 


HE hall door was open, as I was 
just coming down the broad 
stairway, with its carved banis- 
ters, and rich, heavy mould- 
ings, and a faimt scent of sweet- 
brier floated in. It was one of 
those delicious June days that 
always sets me wondering what 
heaven can be, when earth is so 
lovely. ‘s 

I had been at Fonthill House 
nearly all of my vacations— 
partly as seamstress and partly 
as friend—for five years. The 
family consisted of Mrs. Font- 
hill, Alice Crofton, an orphan 
niece, and Harry Fonthill, the 
adlopte-i sun, and heir prospective to the great Font- 
hill property. My mother whom I scarcely remem- 
ber, was an early and intimate friend of Mrs, Fonthill ; 
and so, when five years ago my father died, also, 
leaving me homeless and portionless, Mrs. Fonthill 
insisted on my making my home there—which I did; 
teaching, however, a greater portion of the time in a 
neighboring town. She had been very tender with 
me for my dead mother’s sake, and I had grown to 
love her very dearly. 

But Iam wandering. I was about half-way down 
the stairs when the sound of a raised voice—an un- 
mistakably angry one—reached me from the dining- 
room. I paused, undecided whether to go on or 
return, but finally walked slowly on, until I stood in 
the dining-room door. How well I remember how 
everything looked that morning! I have thought of 
it alla hundred times since. The sunshine stream- 
ing down the long dining-room; the table with its 
massive service of silver; the quaintly-carved furni- 

ure of black walnut, and purple velvet, and the 





*high panelled walls, of heavy oak. 


In a lounging-chair, in the great bay window, sat 
Alice Crofton, the morning sunshine nestling in her 
soft, golden-brown curls, One daintily-slippered 
foot just peeped out from the folds of her delicate 
morning-dress, of pale rose cashmere. I'remember, 
too, of noting that a tea-rose, in the window, had 
opened since the day before. Harry stood leaning 
against the sideboar:l, and near the head of the table, 
flushed and angry, stood Mrs. Fonthill. I never saw 
a person in such a passion before. She seemed to 
have lost all control of herself, and launched out in 
reproaches, insults and invectives, without stint. 
She taunted Harry with being a low adventurer, a 
nameless impostor, and in fact everything mean and 
despicable. 

All I could gather from the torrent of words, was, 
that he had been expelled from college, for some 
misdemeanor. But, though naturally of a quick, 
impetuous temperament, he stood there as still as 
marble, and almost as white. The white teeth were 
set into the lips until the blood started, and one hand 
clenched the window-seat till it grew purple under 
the nails. What self-control the boy had! I had 
never given him credit for it. When she at last 

paused, exhausted by her violent passion, he straight- 
ened himself up—and ah! how haudsome and noble 
he looked! saying, in an even tone: 

“ Is this all, Mrs. Fonthill?” He had always called 
her “ mother,” and I could see she winced, slightly. 

“Ts it not enough, sirrah?” 

“Perhaps, At least I think you will be sorry that 
it was so much, some day. Good morning.” 

And lifting his hat, he walked slowly away, ap- 
parently as cool and calm as if his blood was of ice. 
Bat I knew him so well! I knew it had been a ter- 
rible struggle. But he had conquered; he had not 
answered back! 











Mrs. Fonthill rang a little bell, and the breakfast 
was brought in, and we three sat down and went 
through the farce of eating. For my own part, I 
thought I should never swallow the rich viands, the 
sobs kept rising and choking me so; and in order to 
wash them down, I swallowed my coffee so hot, that 
Iam sure my mouth and throat were blistered. 

_And Alice! It was pitiful to see her. The roses 
that I so loved to see—because I never had any my- 
self, had faded entirely out of her cheeks; and a 
white, frightened look on her face, made it seem ab- 
solutely haggard. I think we were all glad when 
breakfast was over, and we were at liberty to go to 
our rooms. Alas, how unlike it was to the pleasant 
meals we had taken together in that bright, sun- 
shiny east room, with Harry’s gay laughter and 
pleasant badinage. He always had an inexhaustible 
fund of wit and humor; and though his great flow of 
animal spirits, and his intense love of sport, were 
continually getting him into scrapes, yet so thorough- 
ly good-natured and open-hearted was he, that even 
his victims could hold no malice against him. 

I had long seen that Alice and Harry were very 
much attached, and I used to busy myself building 
the most delightful of air-castles, in which they al- 
ways figured as king and queen. I never expected 
to marry, myself; I was shy, and plain, and then, 
besides, 1 was poor. I knew there was nothing in 
me to attract the attention of men; and so I put such 
thoughts out of my mind, and pl 1 the happiest 
of futures for my friends. 

I am sure, if I had been a fairy god-mother, I 
should have built palaces of crystal and silver for 
them all. But Harry was my especial favorite. I 
do not think I could have luved an uwn brother with 
amore tender, faithful love. What would he do? I 
said, as with a burst of tears I thought of what he 
was suffering, for he was as proud and high-spirited 
as Mrs. Fonthill herself; and I knew how her cruel 
taunts had wounded him. 

Alice came in presently, and sitting down at my 
feet, hid her face in my lap, and gave way to a per- 
fect passion of tears. 

*“O Annie!” looking up ‘with, .. dreadful face, 
“isn’t aunt dreadful? You didn’t hear half. I never 
was so frightened in my life. If she ever gets angry 
with me, I shall die, I know I shall ;” and she shiver- 
ed with apprehension. 

“ Yes,” said I, trying to comfort her; ‘‘ but how 
grandly Harry behaved. I never was so proud of 
him in my life. I did not know his strength before.” 

Just then a light tripping step sounded in the hall, 
and came running up the stairs. 

“Caddy Jennison,” I said, for nobody else ever 
came in like that. I used to tell her, laughingly, that 
I was positive she had wings, else how could she skim 
along without touching the ground, as I was sure she 
did. 

** T know all about it,” she broke out, in her quick, 
impulsive way; ‘and it’s outrageous! I don’t care 
if it is Mrs. Fonthill. And Hail’s such a splendid fel- 
low, too!” 

“How came you to know about it, Caddy?” I 
said. 

“‘O, Hal told me himself; he’s been over. I smug- 
gled him into the pantry and obliged him to swallow 
I don't know how many cups of coffee. You see I 
didn’t care to have papa know about it, he would 
read me a chapter an hour long, on ‘ accessories,’ 
‘implications,’ and ‘evidences.’ I wouldn’t be a 
lawyer for all the kingdoms of the world, and the 
glory of them. They are so suspicious of everything; 
they are sosure there is some terrible cat under 
every little innocent heap of meal! I amso sorry 
about Harry, though, for he is just the dearest friend 
I have in the world.” 

“And Frank Henderson?” I said. 

* O, he is—is different!” 

“Ah! yes, I understand,” I replied, quietly, 
smiling. 

“You dear little thing,” throwing her arms round 
my neck, and perching her bright little head on one 
ide, looking so like some gay, tropic bird, with her 








great flashing eyes, short jetty curls, and the vivid 
crimson burning on cheek and lip; ‘‘ you don’t un- 
derstand anything about it. What, with desperate 
lovers, outraged friends, passionate aunts, and ob- 
durate papas, I do believe I shall go distracted.” 
Looking up, half-smiling, at this characteristic 


‘little speech, I was startled at the look of real pain 


in her face. She hid her face quickly on my shoulder, 
and I expected to hear a stifled sob, when lo! alow, 
soft peal of laughter rippled from the scarlet lips! 
It was so like Caddy—she always laughed and cried 
in the wrong places. 

“O Caddy! how can you?” said Alice, disconso- 
lately. “I don’t feel as if J should ever laugh 
again.” 

‘* My poor little snowdrop,” stooping to caress the 
wet, tangled curls. “I know I’m a perfect little 
monster, but O, it was so funny, I never saw any- 
thing so ludicrous.” 

“Caddy Jennison, what do. you mean—what was 
‘ funny?’” said Alice, sitting up, and gazing at her 
in an astonished sort of a way. 

“Why, don’t you know what it’s all about—this 
trouble!” 

“No, only that it is one of those dreadful student 
scrapes, that annoy aunt so.” 

“Why, it was yesterday at examination that it 
happened. You know that horrid Professor Brunn, 
with dignity enough to found a divinity-school. 
Well, while he was in the bath-room, Charley 
Mason and Harry thought they would try some 
practical experiments in his favorite science of chem- 
istry. So they slipped in his room, and put some sort 
of chemical preparation on his new, glossy wig. The 
professor is not only absent-minded, but very near- 
sighted, and so of course never noticed. The hall 
was crowded when he came in, and a long row of 
dignitaries, in black coats, were ranged along the 
platform, looking as wise and solemn as owls. He 
was about half-way up the hall when I heard sup- 
pressed laughter. I glanced up, and 0, of all the 
ludicrous sights—his hair was the most brilliant blue 
and orange I ever saw. It was perfectly magnificent! 
The professor was blissfully ignorant, and stalked 
on in his pompous way, with his spectacles perched 
on his queer little nose. The gentlemen on the plat- 
form were suddenly seized with a desire for silent 
contemplation, and one after another hid his face in 
his hands, while the audience tried in vain to keep 
their countenances. I am sure it was only the 
presence of my very proper papa, that kept me from 
screaming with delight. 

“‘The usher pulled the professor’s sleeve desperate- 
ly, but he only gave hima stern look; but after a 
while he succeeded in getting him out of the hall, 
when I suppose he discovered the trick. He came 
back after a while in his old wig, and the exercises 
proceeded; but there was an angry flush on his 
usually stolid face, that boded no good tothe per- 
petrators. I don’t know how it was traced to them, 
but it was, however, and they were expelled at 
once.”* ‘ 

Alice was laughing through her tears, despite her 
recent assertion; and I, notwithstanding my disap- 
proval of practical joking, could not repress a smile at 
the thought of his very original appearance. For 
Professor Brunn, with his arrogant and self-con- 
ceited ways, was not a general favorite. 

“Why, there comes papa!” suddenly exclaimed 
Caddy; “what do you suppose he is coming now, 
for?” 

I glanced down the carriage-way, and saw the 
Fonthill carriage at the foot of the drive. It had 
evidently been sent for him, and knowing him to be 
Mrs. Fonthill’s legal adviser, a painful foreboding of 
his business pressed itself upon me. Presently there 
was alight tap at the door, and Norah the house- 
maid looked in. 

*‘ Miss Luce, the mistress says, will ye please step 
down to the back parlor.” 

“ Dear me,” exclaimed Caddy, ‘I shoukln’t won- 
der one bit if papa was going to propose to you. What 
a nice little mamma you would make, to be sure!” 





I was too much disturbed to reply, only smiling 
faintly as I closed the door. Norah was waiting for 
me on the landing, with a distressed air. 

“Ah, Miss Annie,” she said, ‘it bodes no good to 
the young master.” 

** Whoet is it, Norah?” 

“ O it’s making a new will that she is, the old ter- 
magant!”” 

“Norah!” I interrupted, sternly. 

“T don’t care,” she went on, desperately; “it’s 
not Norah McGinnis that will stay here to see Mas- 
ter Hal, with his bright face and pleasant ways, 
drove away; it will be just like an old tomb, that it 
will!” And Norah wiped her eyes vigorously with 
the corner of her apron. 

“Then you don’t care for the rest of us?” 

“Miss Annie, you’re just a sweet saint, that you 
are, and little Alice is as pretty as a sunbeam; but 
after all it is Master Hal that makes the old house 
glad.” 

Alas! how well I knew it. 

‘The mistress has never been in such a passion 
since the Henly affair ; not that I blamed her so 
much for that, thongh.”’ ” 

*“‘T have heard something of this,” 1 said; “but 
never knew the particulars.” 

“ Well, you see this man—Luke Henly, was groom 
here nigh seven years ago; he had the devil’s own 
temper sure, and we were all scart of him—only Mas- 
ter Harry, and he was always playing jokes on him. 
He just hated the boy—Harry was just turned of 
fifteen then, and used to spite him all he dared. Mrs. 
Fonthill had a beautiful little chestnut mare—Lady 
Mary, that she kept for her own riding. She was as 
sweet a creature as ever was—only a bit high-spirited, 
and wouldn’t stand quite still to be groomed. So 
one day when she was dancing and frisking. about, 
Luke Henly seized a billet of wood, and struck her 
across the fore legs, breaking one of them shockingly, 
Harry, who saw it, went tothe mistress with it at 
once; 2nd O, wasn’t there a nice bit of a scrimmage? 
The mistress was in a dreadful passion, and had 
Henly tied up and horse-whipped, and then gave 
him fifteen minutes to leave the grounds. Henly 
was livid with rage and «hame, and he clenched his 
fists, and just swore that he ‘would be revenged on 
her, if it wasn’t for twenty years.’ Well, fora long 
time we were expecting to wake up and find the 
house burnt down over our heads, or some dreadful 
thing or other, but he’s never been seen about here 
from that day to this. I shouldn’t wonder at all if he 
was in purgatory, this minute.” 

I had stopped, listening to Norah’s story. I now 
hurried through the hall to the back parlor. Mr. 


Jennison was standing by the window as I entered,. 


toying with the long purple sprays of fragrant helio- 
trope that filled the room with sweetness. He came 
forward and set a chair for me, bowing in bis superb 
way. IthinkI never sawa more thoroughly well- 
bred man, or one more studiously polite, or with 
greater suavity of manner; yet, after «Jl, I instinc- 
tively shrunk from the man—why, it would have 
been very hard to tell. 

Mrs. Fonthill had still an angry flueh on her 
face, and the mouth was firm and rigid. I saw no 
sign of relenting there. It was as I had supposed; 
a new will had been drawn up, making Alice sole 
legatee of, not only the broad acres of Fonthill, but 
of all the personal property, stocks, bonds, mortages, 
etc. I was wanted as a witness, and as soon as pos- 
sible withdrew. I would not have placed my name 
on the paper, but I knew it would make no differ- 
ence, it would be done just the same. 

Alice was indignant, declaring she would never 
touch a penny of the property; and Caddy declared 
if “she was a lawyer, before she would make such 
unrighteous wills, to please crotchety old women, she 
would cut off her right hand.” 

Looking out of the window, I saw Mr. Jennison 
walking leisurely down the white, gravelled way, 
bordered with elms acentury old. Just before he 
came to the carriage in waiting, he stooped anl 
picked up something, it was dark brown, I thought. 
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He rapped it lightly against his gloved hand, then 
put it in his pocket. ‘ 

“Ah,” said Caddy, gazing after him, “ you hand- 
some, shrewd, clever papa, you don’t begin to know 
Caddy Jennison, yet—you think you do, but some 
day you will find your mistake—poor papa!” 

There were two or three short, stifled sobs, and 
she burst out in a perfect little tempest of tears. 
Was there ever such a girl? 

“Caddy Jennison, was there ever such an enigma?” 
I exclaimed, perfectly at a loss to account for this 
sudden outbreak. She looked up, a radiant smile 
breaking through her tears. 

“ I know, dear, but I never can get the hang of 
these things. I suppose I ought to have /aughed just 
now, and cried about poor, dear Brunn! There, I’m 
going home now. Alice, allow me to congratulate 
you, asa young woman of ‘great expectations?’ ” 
she called out, putting her face back an instant, as 
she was closing the door. 

** How can Caddy be so gay, when Frank Hender- 
son leaves fur Calcutta to-morrow?” 

“Then it is decided?” I said. 

“Yes, and Harry says it is a splendid opening for 
him, he has fine abilities, and this is a fine field for 
them.” 

“And Caddy is so volatile, she will soon forget 
him, and well for her if she does; 1 don’t suppose Mr. 
Jennison will ever consent to her marrying him.” 


“No indeed! He told Frank he would sooner see 
Caddy in her shroud, than the wife of a poor, strug- 
gling merchant’s clerk. The son of a poor widow, 
who takes in plain sewing, hardly suits the fancy of 
the ambitious attorney, I suppose. If Caddy was like 
anybody else—but there! one never can tel! how she 
feels about anything.” 

** How long has her mother been dead?” 

0, ten years, or more; I can hardly remember 
her. She was a Cuban, and of Spanish descent, and 
very beautiful.” 

“Mr. Jennison is still a young man; I think he is 
hardly forty. Don’t you think him handsome?” 

“TI think him the most elegant, superb-looking 
man, I ever saw; handsome does not apply to Mr. 
Jennison.” 

“And yet, he is granite where he pleases; it is the 
old story of the ‘ claw beneath the velvet paw.’ ” 

The house was dull all day, but toward night 
Harry came home. Alice and I werein the shrub- 
bery. He came out, holding a hand to each of us. 
He did not look either angry, or disheartened, but a 
new look of determination marked the proud, sensi- 
tive mouth. 

“Congratulate me upon my good fortune,”’ he said, 
smiling down in our sad faces, “I think this will 
make a man of me. I shall learn to depend on my- 
self; and if there is anything in me that is worthy, it 
will have chance for development. I have secured 
passage in the steamer for Calcutta, with Frank 
Henderson: Only it will be hard to be where there 
is no one to care for me.” 

“QOHarry, Harry, you must not go!’? exclaimed 
Alice, bursting into tears. “I never will touch a 
cent of this hateful old property! I'll go off some- 
where, and do something—I don’t know what, fora 
living, but I never will stay here, if you go away in 
this manner.” 

The tangled brown curls were pushed back from 
the tear-stained face with a resolute hand, and a 
soft, pink flush crept into the waxencheek. I think 
Hal was rather gratified with this avowal, although 
he would as soon thought of a rose-tree’s bearing 
pippins, as of Alice earning a living. 

“ What do you think, Annie?” turning to me, but 
still holding tightly the little wet fingers he had 
taken from her face. 

“T think it will be,as you say, a good thing for 
you. I think there is something in you that is worth 
developing; and fair winds and smooth seas do not 
make skillful mariners. But it is the way in which 
you are going that pains me. But then, itis God’s 
way, and you can never go so far away as tu be be- 
yond his love and’care; or,”—I added, the great 
tears springing to my eyes—‘‘ beyond the loving 
thought of those who stay at home and wait.” 

The bright face was very grave, and the dark, soft 
eyes had such a longing tenderness in them, I knew 
how hard it was for him to go. Presently he said, 
softly: 

“Annie, 1 must see her before I go. She has done 
too much for me, to let one hour of anger blot out 
all the long, sweet years of tenderness and care. I 
do not wonder she was offended; it was a reckless 
piece of work. I don’t believe I should do it now; I 
seem to have lived so lung since morning—I feel so 
much older. 1 will pack my trunks, and see mother 
to-morrow morning. I shall have time, and perhaps 
she will feel better towards me.” 

Ah! these to-morrows, who can tell what they will 
I went up to Mrs. Fonthill’s room in the 
twilight. Harry was moving about in his chamber, 
she said: 

“ Who is that walking about?” 

“It is Harry, packing his trunks,” I replied, 
quietly. 

“‘Where—where is he going?” half-rising as if to 
goto him, but controlling herself, and sitting down 
again. 

“To Calcutta, with Frank Henderson,” I said, 
watching her from under my lids. She was very 
nervous and uneasy, but at last said, half to herself, 
“To-morrow, yes, to-morrow will do.” Thinking 
she would be better alone, I went to my room. 

Mrs. Fonthill’s room was a front chamber, facing 
west, with two south windows at the end. A low 
balcony ran along the front of the house, and the 


two front windows opened on it. My own room was 
in the same end of the house, only at the back, with 
one window looking south, and commanding a view 
of the carriage way and the road beyond. It had 
also one east window, and directly adjoining it was 
Harry’s room. This was directly over the dining- 
room, and had two little dormer windows, with 
quaint, odd-looking, piazzas, overrun with grape- 
vines, 

The house was still early, but I could not sleep. 
I felt restless and troubled with an indetinable dread 
of something. It was near ten o’clock, I should 
judge, when my quick ear caught the sound of a 
pebble thrown against Harry’s window. It was 
opened softly, and I heard Harry let himself out of 
the window, and slide to the ground by the vines. 
What could it mean? I arose and looked out of the 
window, but the sky was overcast, and the moon 
had not yet risen, and 1 could see nothing. 

Afler a while I fell into a troubled sleep, but my 
senses were still very acute, and I started at the 
lightest sound. Presently I started up in bed, broad 
awake. I never knew what awoke me, but I sprang 
out of bed, and lookel out ofthe south window. The 
moon was just coming up through a heavy bank of 
clouds, but I c pula see the white gravelled drive, like 
a pale ribbon folded over the dusky sward. The elms 
gloomed in the shadow, as I held my breath to lis- 
ten. The clock in the hall below struck one, rever- 
berating strangely through the great, silent house. 
I looked down the long line of elms, half-expecting 
to see some ghostly form emerge from the shadow, 
when—was it fancy? a faintly outlined form slouch- 
ed down in the line of the trees, carefully keeping 
their trunks as much between him and the house as 
possible. By this time I was decidedly nervous, and 
half resolved to speak to some one. But after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, I resolved to keep quiet, as the 
house was profoundly still. 

It was near three o’clock, when I saw Harry come 
carefully up, and climb in at the window as silently 
as he had gone, but not sosilently, however, but that 
one of the servantsin the northeast wing opened the 
blind, and looked out. I was so wearied with my 
vigil that I slept lightly toward morning, and the 
sun was up when I fully awoke. 

I heard the servants busy at their work below, and 
heard Alice from across the tront landing, come out 
of her room, and go down. Mrs. Fonthill was habit- 
ually an early riser, but as yet she had not come out. 
Presently some one came up, whom I heard speak at 
her door. I could not hear her answer, but in a mo- 
ment Norah’s alarmed face looked in at my door. 


*O Miss Annie, what can be the matter with the 
mistress? I’ve called, but never a word can I get, 
and she such an early riser, too.” 

A little startled, yet concluding that she also had 
asleepless night, and had, like myself, slept a little 
after it was morning, I followed Norah, and rapped 
lightly on the door. It wasall still. 1 rapped again, 
still louder, calling her name; but still no answer. 
I tried the door but could not open it. Norah stood 
behind me, white with fear, and I was thoroughly 
alarmed myself. . 

My first thought was to find Harry, as with rapid 
step I descended the long stairs. I saw his trunks 
strapped and labelled in the hall. He was walking up 
and down under the front balcony. 

“ Harry,” I said, excitedly, ‘‘ we have been trying, 
Norah and I, to wake Mrs. Fonthill, but cannot. I 
fear she is ill, or—I don’t know what,” I added, a 
sudden fear coming over me. ‘“ Hadn’t you better 
force the door?” 

Harry sprang up the stairway before I had done 
speaking, and was rapping, and calling ‘* Mother, 
mother,” but no sound came from the silent room. 
It was decided at once to force the lock. By this 
time, Alice, with a white face and frightened eyes, 
and nearly all the servants, were on the upper land- 
ing. The door yielded at last. <A faint odor of ether 
floated out. The room was quite dark, the blinds 
being all closed, but the light from the open door 
streamed in, and fell across a white, ghastly face, 
and a wide crimson stain on the sheet folded over her 
bosom. We stood transfixed with horror at the ter- 
rible sight, and Alice fell to the floor in a deadly 
swoon. The body was quite stiff and cold; the 
dreadful deed had evidently been done some time 
before. We found, upon turning down the clothes, 
two ugly gashes near the region of the heart. A phy- 
sician and coroner were at once sent for, and with 
awe-struck faces we waited their coming, in that 
terrible chamber. * 

Harry was wild with grief; he knelt by the mur- 
dered woman, shedding hot, burning tears, and 
stroking tenderly the cold, nerveless fingers. I went 
to the windows opening on the balcony, and raised 
one a trifle to admit a little freshair. Something lay 
on the balcony directly under the window. I picked 
it up, and with a quick glance about me, to see that 
no one was looking, put it in my pocket. 

The physician and coroner came at length, and as 
the story spread, white, terror-stricken faces crowded 
the stairs, all eager to learn something of the shock- 
ing tragedy. The verdict reached was, that the 
room had been entered from one of the windows 
opening on the balcony, and after first stupefying the 
victim with ether, she had been twice stabbed with 
a stiletto, near the heart, probably causing instant 
death. It had been done, they judged, from six to 
eight hours befure the body was discovered. 

As soon as possible I stole to my room, and after 
turning the key, drew from my pocket a brown kid 
glove; there was a slight stain of blood across the 
palm. ‘My heart, for a moment, stood quite still, for 





Iknew the glove, but to be doubly sure, 1 turned 


down the wrist, and read, “‘ Harry Fonthill.” It was 
one of Harry’s whims to write his name on his gloves. 
How came it there? and what was my duty in the 
case? I asked myself twenty times over. Not that I 
could ever believe Harry guilty of this dreadful crime ; 
but would it not bea strong presumptive evidence 
against him, if discovered? Feeling half like a crim- 
inal myself, I folded it ina paper, put it in a box, 
locking it securely, and placed it in the bottom of 
my trunk, 

“¥ willlet the future decide,” I said, but it trou- 
bled me greatly. 

The house was in the utmost confusion. Harry 
and Alice were utterly incapable of attending to the 
necessary duties and preparations, and of course I 
must take the place of director and overseer of every- 
thing. Harry’s trunks were carried back to his room, 
and Frank Henderson sailed tor Calcutta without 
him, 

There was a strange little scene enacted at Mr. 
Jennison’s the morning after the murder, which I 
might as well relate here. Caddy come duwn late to 
breakfast, with a pale, disturbed face. She was ner- 
vous and distruit, and hardly tasted her coffee. Mr. 
Jennison, too, was a tritle less calm and collected in 
mauner than usual, but each was too pre-occupied 
to notice the other, until a serving-man, coming in 
from the street, said, abruptly: 

“A terrible thing this is, sir, to be happening 
among us.” 

“ What has happened?” said Mr. Jennison, with- 
out looking up. 

“And don’t you know, and you her lawyer and 
friend? Why, the old lady—Mrs. Fonthill, sir, was 
found murdered this morning—stabbed to the heart, 
in her bed.” 

Mr. Jennison sat white and still as a statue, and 
Caddy’s great black eyes were dilated with horror. 

“And they do say, sir, that it looks rather hard for 
young Master Hal; they had hard words yesterday,” 
continued the man. 

“It is false!” cried Caddy, fiercely. 
better.” 

“My child,” said Mr. Jennison, I your- 
self. You can know nothing of the affair, any way.” 

‘But papa, you don’t believe this cruel story, you 
know you don't.” 

“T do not believe anything about it. 
for the proof.” 

‘But | tell you it was not Hal. Why, it’s dread- 
ful! you must save him, papa, if he is accused. I 
tell you, you must!” 

The girl was wild with excitement; her great eyes 
flamed and glowed, and a wild burning crimson 
flushed her cheeks. Mr. Jennison gazed at her in 
surprise, himself greatly agitated; but his long habit 
of self-control at length enabled him to regain his 
composure. 

Before noon, he came over to the house, and by his 
presence of mind, his experienced thoughtfalness and 
calmness, helped me greatly by his quiet suggestions 
and ready executions, I hardly know what! could 
have done without him. It seemed so properly his 
place, too, as he had always had charge of Mrs. Font- 
hill’s business affairs. 

Detectives were at once at work, but they had but 
very little to work on. The room was entered from 
the window nearest the southwest corner. It was 
done, too, evidently by some one who knew that 
that window was never fastened. It was the only 
one in the house that was not closed by springs. The 
late Dr. Fonthill had it arranged so that he might 
come in or out if he pleased, without disturbing the 
house. Mrs. Fonthill had taken the fancy to have 
it remain as he left it. The only thing found wasa 
strip two or three inches long, of coarse linsey-wool- 
sey, caught on a splinter, on the edge of the balcony. 

Igave my account of the slouching figure in the 
shadow of the elms, and so the matter rested until 
after the funeral. Harry was still firm in his deter- 
mination to go abroad, but consented to wait until 
we recovered somewhat from this sudden and vio- 
lent shock. 1t was somewhere nigh a week, I think, 
when one day word was brought up that Mr. Jen- 
nison wished to see me in the library. Latterly I 
was getting very much afraid of this man; I could 
not tell what it was, only a feeling as of some vague, 
impalpable danger. He talked to me a great deal 
lately—and he had rare conversational powers, but I 
had an intuitive impression that I was being cross- 
questioned. Ieven grew to think he carried about 
him a concealed book, in which he was continually 
engaged in summing up and setting down “ evi- 
dence.” I used to sometimes fancy I heard the rus- 
tle of the invisible leaves. And yet, this man had 
been very kind to me, and had helped me through 
those first terrible days, by his calmness and strength. 
Evidently, I was getting nervous. Could that little 
hidden packet have anything to do with it? 

When I entered the library he was standing by the 
bookcase. He came quickly forward, and took both 
my hands in his, and looking down in my face, said: 

* My dear Miss Luce, this is wearing on you sadly; 
you look really ill.” And drawing a lounging-chair 
up beture the bookcase, he placed me gently in it; 
and releasing my hands with a faint pressure, went 
and brought a cushion for my feet. 

He then leaned carelessly against the shelves where 
he could look directly in my face. He then went on, 
leading my thoughts away from myself—what in- 
finite tact the man had!—telling me of new publica- 
tions, of literary changes, things which he knew 
interested me, but of which I had not had time to 
think of late. He went on from speaking of new 
books, to oid ones, until he came to those treating of 


“7 know 





I shall wait 





mental hallucination, optical illusions, etc., running 


his hand lightly over the volumes, selecting, and 
quoting from one and another. 

* My dear Annie—may I call you so?” with a ten- 
der intonation, a rare smile lighting up his face, ** it 
is not altogether impossible that the man you saw— 
or fancied you saw, in the shadow of the elms, was 
one of these mental illusions, the result of nervous 
excitement.” 

I heard the flutter of those leaves as plain as ever 
I heard anything in my life! 

“Tam very positive,” I said. 

“Ah, yes. No doubt they all were,”—then care- 
lessly. ‘* By the way, have you heard anything of a 
glove being found on the balcony?” 

I knew he was watching me intently, and for a 
moment my heart stood still; then my martyr-blool 
arose. Who was this man, that he should wrest my 
secret from me? He should not, 1 said, defiantly. I 
would defend it with my life. There was not even 
the tremor of a lid, in the eyes that met his, as I 
said, with surprised interest: 

“Ah! 1 had not heard; when was it found?” 

For a moment his eye fell, but he regained his 
self-control immediately. 

‘You misapprehend me. I did not mean it as an 
affirmation, but more as an interrogation, or sugges- 
tion; as if I had said, ‘ these things were found in 
such and such cases, have you heard of any fin this?’ ” 
Then shutting up the book he was carelessly turn- 
ing, he came and stood by my chair. 

** IT came here to-day on a very unpleasant errand,” 
he said, in a tone of tender regret. ‘1 have tried to 
lead your thoughts to it naturally, that it might be 
less shocking, but somehow I do not seem to succeed. 
But before 1 proceed, Il wish to ask you one question. 
Is there not one to whom suspicion naturally points, 
although you do not doubt his innocence; have you 
not thought of the possibility of that person being 
suspected?” 

“Harry!” I gasped. He bowed gravely. 

* O, they will not dare arrest him!” I cried, ex- 
citedly, feeling myself growing faint. 

“] fear it is already done; but calm yourself, Miss 
Luce; if he is innocent, it is best that it be proved, 
For this suspicion was getting very hard for his 
triends to hear at e¢ery corner.” 

I arose. “ You will, of course, excuse me now,” I 
said. “Ithank you forthe trouble you have taken 
in the matter.” He came and opened the door for 
me, saying, as he did so: 

* You will break this as gently as possible to Miss 
Crofton; was there not formerly some sort of an en- 
gagement between them, before this difficulty made 
such a thing improper?” , 

“There was; and J am unable tosee any impro- 
priety in its continuance,” I replied. 

“You reason like a woman, Miss Luce. Do you 
not see that it would defeat the whole spirit and pur- 
pose of the late Mrs. Fonthill’s will? I cannot con- 
ceive of an honorable man’s taking advant» ge—under 
these circumstances—of what was probably but a 
mere childish fancy. But we will not stop to discuss 
the point now. Please say to Miss Crofton, that my 
services are at her command,” he said, taking his 
hat from the rack, and bowing with infinite grace as 
he walked slowly out. 

With a weary heart I climbed the long stairs and 
sought my room. What was my duty? If 1 had 
been less positive as to Harry’s innocence, I should 
not have hesitated. My duty, though hard, would 
have been plain. And what did Mr. Jennison know 
about it? for, despite his plausible explanation, I felt 
that he did know something; but how much? and 
how came he to iknow it? 1 had noone to whom I 
could go for advice or assistance, only to Him, the Su- 
preme and liivisible, who is touched with a feeling of 
infinite pity at all our griefs and agonies. But I 
found that strength sufficient forme. A sweet feel- 
ing of divine approval, like a tender benediction, set- 
tled over my perturbed spirit. 1 knew then that I 
was right. From that moment all doubt and distrust 
died. 

I was spared the necessity of breaking the sad news 
to Alice; she had heard it from the grieved and in- 
dignant Norah. This, together with the grief and ex- 
citement of the past-fortnight, was too much for her 
delicate system, and a low, nervous fever was the re- 
sult. The commencement of my school term arrived, 
but Alice would not hear of my leaving her, and so I 
gave up the situation, and was installed queen of the 
castle, with Norah for prime minister. I had been 
supremely ignorant all my life of practical house- 
wifery, but 1 suddenly developed a wonderful talent 
for “accounts.” It was surprising how naturally I 
took to dairy-maids and market-men! And I carried 
the keys at my belt with an importance that would 
have done credit toa veteran. I laid aside my French 
and German poems, and became enthusiastically 
devoted to “receipt books.” Indeed, with Norah’s 
assistance, I concocted some of the most remarkable, 
not to say delectable, pastries and preserves imagin- 
able. Talk of the poet’s license and the romancer’s 
extravagance; they are not worthy to be mentioned 
the same day with the license and extravagance of 
our modern cook books. 

We saw but few people, ani the days dragged 
slowly. Mr. Jennison called sometimes, and Mr. 
Allston, the rector of St. Jude’s, where the Fonthills 
had worshipped for halfa century. Mr. Allston was 
yet quite a young man—scarce thirty-five; but he 
had already obtained an enviable reputation. He 
had rare qualifications fur the sick room, which all 
ministers have not. His calm, restful faith made not 
only Alice, but myself, stronger and better; Alice 
declaring that he did her more good than all her 





medicine. He called one day when Alice was sleep- 















































































ing, and I went down to the parlor to meet him. We 
fell naturally to talking of Harry. 

“Mr. Jennison believes him innocent,” I said. 

* Does he?” 

I looked up. Something in bis face invited my 
confidence, and before [ had stopped to consider, I 
had unbosumed myself to him, all my doubts and 
distrusis, my intuitions and aversions, adding, “| 
am sorry if 1 have wronged him.” 

Mr. Allston looked grave, as he said, ‘I should be 
more sorry if you had wot; far better, a thousand 
times, that you be mistaken, than he what we fear.” 

He had said “‘we;” then he, too, shared my 
distrust. 

“It is rather singular,” he went on, musingly, 
“that all these hints, and suspicions, and intimations 
afloat, can be traced either directly or indirectly to 
him. 
nocence which says very plainly that he has no such 
belief.” 

After this, [ grew more uneasy; but I knew that 
Harry had hosts of friends, who were very active in 
his behalf, but none, perhaps, quite so sealous as 


thought to his interest; she was instant in season and 
out; she besieged the jail, and waylaid the jailor, 
until he was glad to admit her. She came in to see 
us daily, and she had the strangest moods—one mo- 
ment walking the floor excitedly, her eyes flaming, 
and cheeks glowing—the next, kneeling by Alice’s 
bedside, kissing the little colorless hand, and stroking 
tenderly the wan, white face, looking so strangely 
altered now all the bright curls were clipped away. 

* Caddy,” I said once, when she was unusually ex- 
cited, “be patient. I have faith that it will be all 
right at last.” 

“Faith! patience! Annie Luce, you don’t know! 


to work.” 

I was looking at Alice. A fuintly perceptible shade 
of pallor settled about the white lips, and a slight 
tremor stirred the drooping lids. After Caddy went 
out she lay Very quiet, with her face to the wall. 
By-and-by she said, very softly: 

“Do you think Caddy would mind if you didn’t let 
her come up 8o often? she tires me so.” 

“No, dear, not if it hurts you.” 


the folds of her snowy night-dress, 
Mr. Jennison was rather annoyed that Caddy had 
become sv much mixed up in this affair, and one day 


crimson fauteuil, absently turning the leaves of a 
book. Her father stood looking down on her, notin; 
how white and thin she had grown. I think he felt 
something like pity tor her, for his voice was very 
tender as he said: 

“Caddy, people are remarking about the interest 
you feel in young Fonthill.” 

“That does not concern me,” listleasly. 

“ But it concerns me to have my daugbter’s name 
in the mouth of every low person in town.” 

*“T wouldn’t mind such low people, papa.” 


annoyed him. 

“One would suppose he were your lover,” hotly. 

She sprang to her feet, the book falling on the floo: 
with a dull clang. A fiery red shot into her cheeks, 
and the thin nostrils dilated. 

“And youcan say that to me!” she exclaimed. 
“ Pray how many men would you have your daughter 
love, sir?” 

“Caddy, I wish you to consider that affair settled.” 


across her face. “ But papa, Harry Fonthill is inno- 
cent, and he shall be saved. There is some atrociour 
villany somewhere—would I could unmask it.” 

“You! a woman!” he sneered. 

“Yes, I, a woman. Women have done braver 
deeds than that. I would not hesitate if it were my 
own father.” 

He grew white to the lips, but she did not appea) 
to notice. 

“Papa, I heard a man say in the street, to-day, 
that ‘Squire Jennison had more influence than an) 
man in the county, and it would go very much as h: 
willed it. You will remem er, papa.” 

The day of trial came at length. Mr. Allston ver; 
thoughtfally came over and accompanied me to th: 
court-room. The evidence was very meagre. Th: 
fact of the difficulty with the deceased was brough: 
forward, and the remark that he had made that *‘ sh. 
would be sorry she bad said so much” was dwel' 
upon. Next, a servant testified to seeing him return 
toward morning, letting himself in through the win 
dow. I, also, was obliged to testify to the same thing. 
Caddy sat near the witness stand. There was not » 
vestige of color in her face, and her great dark eye 
never left Harry’s face. Two or three times she ha! 
rose from her seat, but at a look from Harry settlec 
back again. 4 

Harry freely admitted his absence from the hous 
from ten till three, but steadfastly refused to te! 
where he was. Mr. Jeunison was prosecuting attor 
hey, and it was intimated that he would make « 
strong plea; but contrary to expectation, he reviewe 
the case very byiefly, and with none of bis usual fore : 
and eloquence. It was very evident that there wa 
not evidence enough to hold him, and no one wa 
surprised when the jury acquitted him without leav 
ing their seats. 

The verdict was received with shouts of applause 
and a crowd quickly gathered round him; bot Caddy 
walking swiftly up to her father’s chair, stooped an 
touched her lips to his forehead, whispering, “ Thaw: 
you, papa!” and then rapidly walked away. 
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I should go mad to sit down and wait. It is my duty 
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ing, and I went down to the parlor to meet him. We 

fell naturally to talking of Harry. 

+ “Mr, Jennison believes him innocent,” I said. 

| “Does he?” 

‘LT looked up. Something in bis face invited my 
had unbosomed myself to him, all my doubts and 
distrusis, my intuitions and aversions, adding, “I 
am sorry if I have wronged him.” 

Mr. Allston looked grave, as he said, ‘‘[ should be 
more sorry if you had zot; far better, a thousand 
times, that you be mistaken, than he what we fear.” 

He had said “ we;” then he, too, shared my 
distrust. ; 

“It is rather singular,” he went on, musingly, 
“that all these hints, and suspicions, and intimations 

afloat, can be traced either directly or indirectly to 
him. He has a way of affirming his belief in his in- 
nocence which says very plainly that he has no such 
belief.” 

After this, I grew more uneasy; but I knew that 
Harry had hosts of friends, who were very active in 
his behalf, but none, perhaps, quite so sealous as 
Gaddy Jennison. She devoted her whole time and 
thought to his interest; she was instant in season and 
out; she besieged the jail, and waylaid the jailor, 
until he was glad to admit her. She came in to see 
us daily, and she had the strangest moods—one mo- 
ment walking the floor excitedly, her eyes tlaming, 
and cheeks glowing—the next, kneeling by Alice’s 
bedside, kissing the little colorless hand, and stroking 
tenderly the wan, white face, looking so strangely 
altered now all the bright curls were clipped away. 

“ Caddy,” I said once, when she was unusually ex- 
cited, “be patient. I have faith that it will be all 
right at last.” 

“Faith! patience! Annie Luce, you don’t know! 
I should go mad to sit down and wait. It is my duty 
to work.” 

I was looking at Alice. A faintly perceptible shade 
of pallor settled about the white lips, and a slight 
tremor stirred the drooping lids. After Caddy went 
out she lay very quiet, with her face to the wall. 
By-and-by she said, very softly: 

“Do you think Caddy would mind if you didn’t let 
her come up so often? she tires me so.” 

“No, dear, not if it hurts you.” 

“T think it does,” a little weary sigh just stirring 
the folds of her snowy night-dress, = 

Mr. Jennison was rather annoyed that Caddy had 
become so much mixed up in this affair, and one day 
attempted a remonstrance. She was seated on a rich 
crimson fauteuil, absently turning the leaves of a 
book. Her father stood looking down on her, noting 
how white and thin she had grown. I think he felt 
something like pity tor her, for his voice was very 
tender as he said: 

“Caddy, people are remarking about the interest 
you feel in young Fonthill.” 

“That does not concern me,” listlessly. 

“ But it concerns me to have my daughter’s name 
in the mouth of every low person in town.” 

“T wouldn’t mind such low people, papa.” 

A faint flush rose to his face; the girl’s composure 
annoyed him. 

“One would suppose he were your lover,” hotly. 

She sprang to her feet, the book falling on the floor 
with a dull clang. A fiery red shot into her cheeks, 
and the thin nostrils dilated. 

“And youcan say that to me!” she exclaimed. 
“¢ Pray how many men would you have your daughter 
love, sir?”’ 

“Caddy, I wish you to consider that affair settled.” 

“TI do, irrevocably; a swift, exultant smile flashing 
across her face. ‘ But papa, Harry Fonthill is inno- 
cent, and he shall be saved. There is some atrocious 
villany somewhere—would I could unmask it.” 

“You! a woman!” he sneered. 

“Yes, I, a woman. Women have done braver 
deeds than that. I would not hesitate if it were my 
own father.” 

He grew white to the lips, but she did not appear 
to notice. 

“Papa, I heard a man say in the street, to-day, 
that ‘Squire Jennison had more influence than any 
man in the county, and it would go very much as he 
willed it. You will remem er, papa.’’ 

The day of trial came at length. Mr. Allston very 
thoughtfully came over and accompanied me to the 
court-room., The evidence was very meagre. The 
fact of the difficulty with the deceased was brought 
forward, and the remark that he had made that ‘‘she 
would be sorry she bad said so much” was dwelt 
upon. Next, a servant testified to seeing him return 
toward morning, letting himself in through the win- 
dow. I, also, was obliged to testify to the same thing. 
Caddy sat near the witness stand. There was not a 
vestige of color in her face, and her great dark eyes 
never lett Harry’s face. Two or three times she half 
rose from her seat, but at a look trom Harry settled 
back again. . 

Harry freely admitted his absence from the house 
from ten till three, but steadfastly refused to tell 
where he was. Mr. Jeunison was prosecuting attor- 
ney, and it was intimated that he would make a 
Strong plea; but contrary to expectation, he reviewed 

the case very briefly, and with none of bis usual force 
and eloquence. It was very evident that there was 
not evidence enough to hold him, and no one was 
Surprised when the jury acquitted him’ without leav- 
ing their seats. 

The verdict was received with shouts of applause, 

~ and a crowd quickly gathered round him; but Caddy, 

walking swittly up to her father’s chair, stooped and 
touched her lips to his forehead, whispering, “ ‘Thank 
you, papa!” and then rapidly walked away. 








confidence, and before I had stopped to consider, " 





Harry went home-—with Mr. Allston and myself, 
and word having been sent to Alice, we all went up 
together. Alice was cool and constrained, and Har- 
ry, who had been ina fever of excitement, froze in- 
stantly. The interview was very embarrassing to all 
parties, and Mr. Allston soon withdrew, and was fol- 
lowed almost immediately by Harry. I had thought 
to be perfectly happy when he was acquitted, but 
instead, I felt more like crying than I had done since 
his arrest. After a little while I went down into the 
library. I knew 1 should find him there. He stood 
leaning against the mantel, one hand resting lovingly 
on a portrait of Mrs. Fonthill. There was a sad, 
grieved look on the bright, handsome face, and tears 
in the dark eyes. He looked so utterly hopeless and 
friendless that it made my heart ache, and stepping 
softly up behind him, I pressed my lips to the bowed 
head, brushing back caressingly the moist, tangled 
hair. 

He drew me to him with a quick motion. “ Annie! 
little sister! Why are not all women as tender and 
true as you?” 

O Harry,” I sobbed, ‘* you know she has suffered 
so much, and is still weak andill. Oremember those 
old, sweet days.” 

‘Remember! Would to God I could forget them! 
What claim have I, a poor homeless, penniless beg- 
gar, with the smell of the prison on my garments, to 
the favor of the rich heiress?” 

“O Harry, don’t!” I mvaned. 

“Tam going away to-night, little sister.” 

**No, no, Harry.” 

«What! do you think I will live here on her 
bounty?” 

“ But where will you go?” clinging to him convul- 
sively. 

“God only knows!—anywhere away from here.” 

“O Harry,” I cried, “this is terrible!” as the 
beautiful air-castle I had been so long rearing top- 
pled and fell, 

I gave up my place by Alice to Norah that night, 
and sat till after midnight in the library with Harry. 

The next morning, Alice thought she felt well 
enough to have on her wrapper and sit up a little. I 
think she had a faint hope that Harry would come 
in. Norah came in to help me, and as I was arrang- 
ing Alice’s dress, she said: 

‘* Master Harry was standing by the squire’s gate, 
just now, when I came by, and Caddy’s bright eyes 
were red with weeping, at the bidding of him good- 
by. But she gave him a picture of her sweet face— 
God bless her! She don’t turn against folks as is in 
trouble.” 

And Norah, having vented her little spite, was her 
own kind-hearted self again. Alice, who was leaning 
on my arm, suddenly grew heavy. 

**T believe I’ll rest awhile,” she said, faintly, bury- 
ing her face in the pillow; and though Norah and I 
waited long, she said no more about getting up that 
day. 

The summer wore away at last. Alice convalesced 
slowly, and it was late in September before she was 
able to go down stairs. How very lovely she looked, 
in her pretty neglige of soft blue merino, matching so 
exactly the color of her eyes! with the faint rose 
creeping back to her cheek, and the little rings of 
golden-bronze hair clustering round her low, broad 
forehead! 1 did not wonder that Paul Allston called 
oftener at Fonthill House than elsewhere in the 
parish; or that Mr. Jennison found the business of 
the estate demanding so much of his time. I doubt 
it ever another client had so attentive a legal adviser. 
He treated her with such gentle deference, too, doing 
everything so thoughtfully, with reference to her 
comfort, and performing so simply and naturally all 
those little, unobtrusive attenticns so pleasing to a 
woman. 

I could see that Alice felt pleased and flattered by 
his attentions, but I fancied Mr. Allston did not alto- 
gether like the turn affairs were taking. And indeed, 
why should he, if he loved her, as I was sure he did; 
else why should he come so often that the parish of 
St. Jude—which was, by the way, eminently aristo- 
cratic—began to speculate upon the disposal of the 
pretty little parsonage, standing vacant, with no 
womanly hand to train the long, swinging tendrils of 
fragrant honeysuckle that ran riot over the latticed 
porches? Ofcourse, if their rector married an heir- 
ess in her own right, there would be no further use 
for the humble parsonage. 

I ought to have felt very glad for my darling—for 
it never entered into my mind that she would not 
love him; I could not see how any woman could help 
it. But I could not forget Harry’s sad face, and [ 
grew very unhappy thinking how it would pain him 
when he knew. I tried very hard to persuade my- 
self that it was only on Harry’s account that I cared. 

And so, through all that long, golden autumn, I 
grew restless and uneasy. I resolved over and over 
again upon going away. I thought by change of 
scene I might regain my former tone of spirits. “I 
havg grown weak and nervous,” I said. But still L 
tarried, drinking in, day after day, words of earnest- 
ness and wisdom trom his lips. He not only con- 
versed, but often brought books and read to us, in 
his clear, mellow voice, rare passages and selections. 
I used to sit and think how happy the woman would 
be who was one day his wife. I had never thought 
much about my lack of beauty, but I grew sensitive 
to the contrast that my dark, plain face presented 
beside Alice’s fresh, blooming one. I punished my- 
self for this weakness, however, by sitting beside 
Alice when he was present, fancying that her rare 
beauty would give him greater pleasure by the con- 
trast. I think I was even willing to bear this if it 
made him happier. 





At length, an opportunity offered that enabled me 
to break away from this painful enchantment. I was 
solicited to take the part of assistant in the grammar 
school, and it was with a feeling of reliet that I 
accepted. 

Alice strongly opposed my going, but [ promised 
to spend all my leisure time with her, and also to 
procure Mrs, Henderson for housekeeper, her prac- 
tical experience rendering her peculiarly fitted for 
the sitration. 

Affairs continued very much the same through the 
winter. I could not understand Alice. Mr. Jennison 
grew gradually more attentive, if that were possible, 
till Norah declared ‘ the young mistress’s head would 
be turned, with two such fine jintlemen.” 

In the meantime, the excitement of the murder 
had subsided, and it was doubted if the murderer 
were ever discovered. I had heard nothing from 
Harry, and was entirely ignorant of his whereabouts. 
Neither had I seen much of Caddy. After Harny’s 
departure, a coolness grew up between her and Alice. 
Caddy changed rapidly from the gay, willful girl, to 
the superb, regal woman. She visited but little, and 
I did not see her often, but she was always tender 
and Joving towards me. I had a vague suspicion 
that she knew where Harry was; but she was very 
reticent on the sulject. 

When the warm spring days came again, Mr. All- 
ston got in the habit of calling at the schoolroom and 
walking home with me. “He wishes to talk about 
Alice,” I said, but somehow he never did! 

One day, it was the last week of the term, he came 
in some time before the school closed, and after the 


scholars were all gone and I was busying myself 


arranging my books and papers, he came up to me, 
and taking a letter from his pocket, handed it to me. 

I glanced at it; it bore a foreign postmark. My 
fingers trembled as I tried to break the seal. He 
caught my hands in both of his. 

‘Poor little hands, how they flutter!” he said, 
bending over and kissing the tips of my fingers. 

I grew suddenly faint with happiness. ‘I have 
no right to be glad of his kisses,” I said, reprovingly, 
to myself, as I slowly unfolded the letter. I could 
not repress a cry of delight as Harry’s familiar writ- 
ing met my eye. It was brief and characteristic, and 
was nearly as fullows: 

“Calcutta, Apr. 14, —. 

“ ANNIE, MY DEAR LITTLE GIRL:—Hope you’re 
not married; if you are, I beg the gentleman’s par- 
don, but shall not retract! Annie, I’m coming home! 
I have thought all winter that I did foolishly to leave ; 
but now I know why I came here. Annie, do you 
think God watches over and cares for such an un- 
worthy fellow as I? I know just what you will say, 
you dear little saint—‘that his love is so deep and 
strong that no one of his children can ever stray be- 
yond his care.’ I have never thought much about it, 
but lately I have met something that has set me to 
thinking more seriously. I shall be home in June— 
of course I do not mean the old home; but I shall 
doubtless find one somewhere. Mayhap the ‘author- 
ities’ will furnish me with one! 

“ Good-by for a little while. HA.” 


I read the letter through, and handed it to Mr. 
Allston. He was as pleased as I, for Harry wasa 
favorite of his. 

“‘Poor Harry!” I said; “he will not go to the ‘old 
home.’ Where will he go, I wonder?” 

Mr. Allston suddenly bent over me and whispered 
something in my ear. 

“OMr. Allston—” 

“Paul,” he pleaded. 

“ Paul, I thought you loved Alice; she is so heau- 
tiful!” 

“ And rich,” he added, laughing, ‘‘ while you are—” 

“ Poor, and plain, and—” 

“ Brave, and strong, and true,” he said, finishing 
the sentence. ‘‘ Why, Annie, I would give more for 
this little dark, earnest face, with its clear, truthful 
eyes, than for’ all the roses and lilies that ever 
bloomed.” ‘* Yes,” he said, as we walked slowly 
homeward, “ we will have the parsonage ail ready to 
receive Harry in June.” 

Caddy was delighted. She laughed and cried, in 
her old happy way. She kissed me until she was out 
of breath, and then hugged me until I was nearly 
suffucated. Alice, also, congratulated me so warmly 
that I dismissed the fear I had, that she had ever 
loved Paul, But then it seemed so strange how any 
one could help it! $ 

We Lad been settled a week at the little parsonage 
(the society concluded not to sell it!) when Harry 
came. How handsome and noble he had grown! 
But the same dear, merry fellow as of old. He caught 
me up in his arms, kissing me, as he whirled me rap- 
idly round, perfectly regardless of the presence of the 
Rev. Paul Allston. 

* You are a fortunate man, Mr. Allston.” 

“T am very sensible of it.” 

“For you have got a wife who can preach better 
than you. 

“* Preaching the deed, and not the creed, 
Will help us in our utmost need.’ " 


« Aunie,” he exclaimed, ‘‘it’s lovely here! How 
kind in you to provide such a home to welcome me 
to! Ofcourse, it was all on my account!” 

After a while, he told us he had come home to de- 
mand a new trial, as he was now prepared to prove 
his innocence. I was anxious about how Alice would 
feel at his coming. Lately, a suspicion had been 
awakened in my mind that she had thought he cared 
for Caddy, and that was the reason of her great in- 
terest in his trial. 1 determined to test her. 1 com- 
municated my suspicions to Harry, and persuaded 





him to accompany me to Fonthill House. Paul said 
I was a “dear little match-maker.” 

Harry waited outside while I went into the long 
dining-room—that dear old sunshiny east room, with 
its carnations and tea-roses in the windows—where 
Alice was sitting, coiled up in the sunshine, as she 
had sat that «ther June morning, such a very long 
year before. She sprang up to meet me, reaching 
out both little rose-leaf palms, 

‘Alice, 1 have news for you—Harry has come 
home!” I said, not giving her a chance to think. 

Alas, poor little darling! she did not try to think, 
but fell at my feet in a dead faint. Harry sprang 
into the room at a bound, and caught her to his 
breast. The action revived her. She opened her 
eyes and looked up in the passionate face bent over 
her. Then she wound both little white arms around 
his neck and nestled her curly head in his bosom. 


I unlatched the door and stepped softly out, making 
my way to the kitchen, to inform Norah; and I 
really had to hold the faithful creature, to keep her 
from rushing directly to the dining-room, “to see 
the darlint.” 

All the old excitement was renewed when it be- : 
came known that Harry Fonthill had returned, and 
demanded a new trial, and the great court-house 
was crowded to suffocation. Mr. Jennison came in, 
pate and silent. By-and-by there was a little stir, 
and Caddy Jennison came in, followed by a bronzed 
and bearded man, who, as he turned his face'slightly, 
I saw to be Frank Henderson. He took a seat by 
Caddy, and threw an arm about her, very much as 
if he had a right to! Mr. Jennison flushed hotly, 
and people stared in amazement. 

Presently Harry’s former counsel arose, and said 
he was now prepared to prove an alibi. 

“‘Mr. Henderson, you will please take the stand.” 

Frank Henderson’s erect figure moved up the 
crowded aisle. 

“Mr. Henderson, you remember the night of the 
nineteenth of June?” 

**T do, sir.” 

“Please state to the court what occurred, as far as 
relates to the prisoner.” 

“‘T have the best of reasons for perfectly recollect- 
ing the night in question, for on that night I was 
united in marriage to Miss Caddy Jennison, in the 
town of B—, by the Rev. Charles Morgan. Harry 
Fonthill accompanied us, leaving town shortly after 
ten o’clock, and returning about three.” 

“That will do, sir. The Rev. Mr. Morgan will 4% 
please take the stand.” 

A tall, venerable man, with white, flowing beard, 
came forward, and was readily recognized as a Pres- 
byterian clergyman of B—. 

“You know the prisoner?” 

“T do, sir.” 

“When did you last see him?” ; 
‘On the night of the nineteenth of June last. He 
came to my house near midnight, with Mr. Hender- . 

son and Miss Jennison. I united the last-named 
two in marriage, and they left my house shortly after . 
one o’clock.” 


“Why did you not testify to this on a former trial?” 4 


‘Mr, Fonthill begged me not to, as for certain rea- 
sons it was desirable that the matter be kept secret. 
Only to save his life, would he consent to have the 
truth made known.” 

The audience drew a long sigh of relief when he 
closed. There was another little stir, near the door, 
and a man with a slow, shambling gait slouched up 
the aisle. My heart gave a great bound. I knew the 
man’s gait instantly! Norah, sitting just behind me, 
caught my arm like the grip of a vice, I looked 
round. Her eyes were dilated with terror, and her 
lips were like ashes. 

“Tt is him!” she whispered. hoarsely. 

“ Who?” 

“ Luke Henly—the saints preserve us!” 

As this (to us) unexpected witness took his stand, 
he turned a pale, sickly face toward us. 

Mr. Jennison turned fairly livid as this man came 
up. He began his testimony by saying: 

“My name is Luke Henly, and I murdered Mrs. 
Fonthill! 1 worked for her eight years ago, and she 


‘had me tied up and horse-whipped, and I swore to 


be revenged. I went away and was gone seven years, 
but I never forgot my vengeance ; and one night—it 
was the nineteenth of last June—I crept in at the 
balcony window, and accomplished my purpose. The 
house was still, but when I was sliding down the 
balcony, a splinter caught in my pants and tore out 
a piece, and I slipped, making a slight noise. I 
thought I heard some one moving in the house, and 
I crept on my hands and knees until I reached the 
shadow of the big elms, and then dodged between 
them until 1 gained the road.” 

Here he was interrupted by a violent fit of cough- 
ing. It was evident that he was far gone in 
consumption. 

‘*When I gained the highway, a man suddenly 
started up from the side of the road. I knew bim in 
a moment—it was Squire Jennison. He had seen me 
get out of the window, and boldly charged me with 
the crime. I could not deny it. He then said, 
‘Young Fonthill is disinherited, and the old lady 
and he had a quarrel to-day, or rather, yesterday. If 
you could manage to throw suspicion on him, you 
might escape.’ 

‘“«¢ But what can I do?’ I said. 

“¢T have a glove here which belongs to him,’ draw- 
ing a dark ylove from his pocket. ‘If you could 
manage to toss it up on the balcony.’ 

**He gave me the glove, and [stole noiselessly back 
and threw it up, 22d saw it fall directly under the 
window. I found him waiting for me when I came 
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back. ‘Will you keep my secret,’ I said, ‘if I will 
keep yours?’ 

“He said ‘yes,’ and took me home with him and 
kept me secreted till the next night, and then let me 
out privately. I don’t know as he saw, but I did, his 
daughter open a door and look out, as we stole softly 
through the meadow, to the road. 

“I went to Calcutta in a few days, and have been 
living a wretched life ever since; haunted day and 
night by the pale face of a sleeping woman. I got 
so poor at last—for | was unable to work—that I was 
forced to beg in the streets. One day I asked charity 
of a young man; but no sooner had I done so than a 
great fear took possession of me. It was Harry Font- 
hill! After the first shock, I felt relieved to know he 
did not suffer for my crime. He knew me almost 
immediately, and insisted on my going to his lodg- 
ings with him, and there I took sick, and he nursed 
me through my illness, as if I had been his equal. I 
bore it as long.as I could, and then I told him all— 
and even then he did not spurn me, he only said, 
‘God pity you, poor fellow! It is terrible, but I will 
not cast you off in poverty and sickness,’ 

“T then made a solemn vow to God that if he would 
let me live to come to America, I would se justice 
done. And now I am ready; do with me as you will.” 

I have lived at the parsonage three years, and the 
parish are pleased to say their pastor chose wisely. 
I had another letter from Calcutta to-day, frem 
Caddy Henderson. She writes: 


“ At last we are coming home. [am so glad! But 
then, poor papa is buried here, and [ half feel as if I 
ought not to be. You know he left America very 
suddenly after that dreadful revelation. We did not 
see him for more than a year, and then he came out 
here to us. Poor papa! he was tempted above what 
he was able. That terrible Fonthill property has 
been the cause of much suffering. But Alice and 
Harry write me that they are happy there at last. 
A wee little maiden ‘ only two years old,’ who rejoices 
in the name of Annie, sits at my feet, as I write. I 
do not ever expect her to be as good as you, but still 
she is very gentle and lovable—at least, in two pairs 
of partial eyes.” 





“Annie,” said Harry to me, one day, soon after 
that trial, “what do you suppose ever became of that 
glove? I remember losing it the morning before the 
murder.” 

I went up stairs and brought down a paper parcel 
“7 found it, Harry,” I said. 

*‘ Annie, was there ever another such a woman?” 

“ Pshaw, Harry.” 

Luke Henly died in prison, of consumption, in less 
than a month after his confession; and at last, peace, 
sweet and abiding, has folded its wings in our hearts, 
and we are content. 

* And care and trial seem at last, 
Through memory'’s sunset air, 
Like mountain ranges, overpast, 
In purple distance fair. 


LITTLE TROUT. 


TRESTWOOD-DARENTH was not originally an im- 
posing structure, and how or when it acquired the 
honor of a double name was never satisfactorily as- 
certained. The title, nevertheless, subsisted, and so 
did the family and descendants of the first proprietor, 
until nine generations of Blackacres, expending in 
succession the surplus of their improving means in 
enlarging the mansion, that building attained at last 
its present dimensions and somewhat composite ap- 
pearance, bearing, as it does, the aspect of a pinched 
palace, to which have been successively added a poor- 
house, a riding-school, and a private lunatic asylum. 

To give but a faint idea of the ins and outs, ups 
and downs, turns and bends, of this remarkable resi- 
dence, would occupy a summer’s day. If the inhab- 
itants themselves were sometimes at fault in working 
their way from one end to the other, strangers had 
indeed to take heed to their steps. The general dif- 
ficulties of the plave were increased by the fact of no 
two apartments being precisely on the same level 
with each other, and with their relative approaches 
—a want of harmony that had occasioned more than 
one mishap through persons failing to remember that 
they had to descend two steps info a bedroom, or 
jump down twice that number to dinner. 

Every prudent guest—and guests were numerous 
under the roof of the hospitable Blackacres—provid- 
ed himself at once with a careful plan of the house, 
in which was marked off every snare and pitfall, with 
especial warnings against seductive entries, which, 
promising boudoir or billiard-room, landed you in the 
butler’s pantry, or even the coal-cellar. 

With the external domain of Trestwood-Darenth 
we have little or nothing todo. The romance of our 
story—and a singular one it is—will be confined with- 
in the walls, 1t may, however, be incidentally men- 
tioned, that the estate included a finely wooded park, 
and more than one prosperous farm, whose extent 
and revenue were equal to those of many a property 
that exalts its owners to the rank of “ county 
people.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Blackacre, four daughters, and three 
sons, @ governess, and, upon an average, fourteen 
guests, formed the party that usually assembled at 
Trestwood-Darenth, and pretty well tilled that ecom- 
modious but intricate mansion. The master ef the 
house strongly objected to sitting down less than 
twenty todinner, and, as it frequently chanced that 
one or more of his children were absent, it was his 
wont tv guard against any diminution of the favorite 
number, by keeping his visiting contingent well up 
to the mark. 





Hence, it would occasionally come to pass that the 
last-named element overtlowed, and, washing Char- 
ley Blackacre (the youngest) out of his accustomed 
chamber, compelled him to take refuge in a room on 
the ground floor, opening, in fact, upon the hall, 
which, partaking of the mingled character of the 
house at large, was two-fifths library, one gun-room, 
one chamber, and the remainder was what you please. 
The chamber portion consisted of a camp-bed and 
washing-stand, and, with these, Charley had passed 
many a contented night, often inspired perhaps by 
the sporting implements around him, rising with the 
dawn, and bringing home a creelful of dancing, crim- 
son-speckled trout for the matin meal. 

It was more than suspected that another motive— 
nothing less than filial affection—incited Charley to 
these expeditions. He doted upon his father, tirmly 
believing him to be the wisest sage, the truest pa- 
triot, the most sagicious statesman, the most bril- 
liant wit, that ever preferred the privacy of domestic 
life tothe honor and renown that must otherwise 
have been thrust upon him. It was a sweet, honest 
faith, and a pleasing. Sad it is to dissent from any- 
thing that has a root s0 commendable. Truth, how- 
ever, must be told, and the bare fact is, that, unless 
an addiction to jokes of the minuter kind be an evi- 
dence of superior mental endowments, good, kind 
Mr. Blackacre was not above, if indeed he was equal 
to, the ordinary run of men. 

Charles never missed, nor failed to applaud, bis 
father’s jokes. He would as soon have omitted to 
greet his sovereigu at the third encounter, because 
he had taken off his hat to her twice before. The new 
jests he hailed with bursts of glee, the old he relished 
with a calm enjoyment, as one might sip and toy with 
wine of an approved and mellow vintage. And it 
was for one of these latter, besides for trout, that 
Charley went a-fishing. He knew that when Binns 
the butler ostentatiously placed those fish on the ta- 
ble, with a glance that sufficiently indicated whose 
skill had provided them, his father would infallibly 
remark: 

. “Ha, ma’amselle! more of your kinsmen?” and 
therewith select the most delicate for Mademoiselle 
Trautchen Ptalz, the little German governess. 

(Linguists will furgive the explanation that ** Traut- 
chen,” little trout, is a corruption of Trudchen, short, 
with diminutive added, for Gertrude.) 

“Ha, ha, ha! Good, sir, good!’ shouted the faith- 
ful Charley, with the keen enjoyment of a sportsman 
who has bagged his ** stalk.” 

Little Trout was such a very minnow that she might 
have held the post of governess to Hop o’ my ‘Thumb, 
She had small, set features, and a cloud of dusky hair, 
which it was her will to confine within a lurid crimson 
fillet, furming the frontier line between brow and 
hair, and imparting a Medea-like expression to the 
little stern sweet fuce below. 

In this fillet was supposed to reside the power she 
undoubtedly possessed of awe-striking her pupils 
with a single silent turn of the head! Before this 
movement, passion froze, contumacy ceased, argu- 
ment became dumb. Mademoiselle was never known 
to color. When vexed, she bit her lips. When 
pleased, her blue eyes widened and brightened, as 
when one turns up a reading-lamp. When angry, 
her pale cheek and forehead grew white as alabaster, 
throwing out the crimson fillet in such relief that it 
seemed as if all the angry blood in her veins had con- 
centrated in that glowing circlet as in a citadel. 


As for the look, heretofore described, the master of 
the house himself had been known to turn pale and 
shrink before it, the halt-born jest expiring on his 
tongue. Charley alone defied it, but he was a youth 
who knew not the sensation called fear, and hence 
perhaps it was, that, on crowded occasions, be was, 
by general consent, voted into the occupation of the 
apartment already mentioned, which was, in a mode- 
rate, unobtrusive manner, to an ascertained degree, 
and without prejudice to the possibility of passing 
very comfortable nights there—haunted. 

**Here’s a pretty business!” said Mr. Blackacre, 
one morning, coming into his wife’s dres#ing-room 
with an open letter inhishand. ‘* My Aunt Macrory 
wil! be here to-day.” 

“To-day? No, dear, Saturday.” 

***'T'o-morrow,’ I take it, means ‘ to-day,’” replied 
her husband, with a dim consciousness that the re- 
tort might have taken rank as a joke, had Charley 
only been present to witness to its character. Unfor- 
tunately, he had gone away that morning on a 
visit. 

“Aunt has bad a kick-up with Lady Carruthers. 
Some bosh about cold slops,” continued Mr. Black- 
acre, in that informal phraseology not uncommon, I 
have been told, in the privacy of conjugal discourse. 
“That tine minx of hers—Meggs —Moggs—what’s her 
name?—I take it, has been troublesome again. Al- 
ways in hot water, and—” 

“© This is about cold!” put in his wife. 

Mr. Blackacre frowned and bit his lip. His wife 
had snipped off the nascent jest. 

“There has been ajolly row,” he resumed, gloomily, 
but controlling himself. Miss Matilda Moggs com- 
plained that she got her tea too late, and cold. Aunt 
remonstrated with housekeeper. Housekeeper flared 
up, and set fire to her mistress. General action. Mrs. 
Macrory withdrew from the field, carrying off her 
wounded (Moggs), and will be here in the course of 
the day. Now where can you put her?” 

Mrs. Blackacre pondered. Mrs. Macrory was par- 
ticular. So was her maid. 

“ There is literally nothing but the hall-room.” 

“As well offer her the ball-room!” chuckled her 
husband. 





“Even Charley’s room is occupied. Somebody 


must change into the hall-room,” said the lady, de- 
cidedly. 

“Whoever you select for that transformation, my 
dear,” remarked her spouse, ‘ don’t let it be my little 
Popsy.” In which appeal he referred to his youngest 


daughter, whose name (as will have been easily com- | 


prehended) was Araminta. 

At this moment entered a stream of young ladies 
—three—and the governess. 

“A volunteer for the Chamber Perilous!” shouted 
Mr. Blackacre, waving his aunt's letter like a stand- 
ard, “Hurrah! Don’t all speak at once!” 

They didn’t. On the contrary, there ensued a de- 
pressing silence of some seconds, after which, one 
voice, very sweet and decided, remarked, quietly: 

** J will sleep there.” 

* You will do no such thing, ma’amselle,” replied 
the master of the house. ‘ It would be an indelible 
stain on the courage of my race, were we to be in- 
debted to a young and tender stranger—” 

**T am not tender, sir,” said Little Trout. 

“For a service not one of ourselves hail the cour- 
age to perform,” continued Mr. Blackacre. ‘Connie, 
my brave child, you shall sleep below.” 

Miss Constance responded with a burst of tears. 

1 prohibit that,” said Little Trout. 

“ You pro—l beg your pardon, ma’am!” said Mr. 
Blackacre, somewhat loftily. 

Mademoiselle Trautchen slowly turned, and looked 
at him. The blood-red fillet seemed to catch and 
imprison his eye. Mr. Blackacre winked, blinked, 
fidgeted, finally muttered, in a confused manner, that 
if his wife consented to the—saw no—that sort of 
thing—he—tbat is, she—in short, mademoiselle would 
do as she pleased. Upon this, Little Trout slightly 
smiled. 

Mrs. Blackacre was too happy to avail herself of 
the voluntary proposal, and lost no time in giving 
orders that the apartment should be made as comfort- 
able as its composite character permitted. This done, 
the council broke up, and went to breakfast. 

The day passed as merrily as usual. Mrs. Macrory, 
with plumes yet ruffled, arrived in due course, was 
installed in mademoiselle’s pleasant chamber, con- 
doled with, and given tea. As dusk approached, 
those who were in the secret of the change of rooms, 
fancied that Little Trout’s inscrutable face for once 
exhibited a shade of uneasiness. It was probably 
nothing more than the craven suggestion of their own 
repugnance to the task she had undertaken. In her 
there was really no symptom of vacillation; and, 
when the hour of retiring arrived, you might have 
supposed Little Trout was about to accompany a 
party of friends to some agreeable entertainment, got 
up tor their amusement. A few friends did accom- 
pany her as far as tbe door, There, for the present, 
intercourse ceased. Abrupt yet cordial leaves were 
taken, and the escort, separating, repaired to their 
cheerful rooms above. 

Little Trout sent a careless but not incurious glance 
round the apartment. It exhibited a perfect museum 
of guns, foils, fishing-tackle, hunting and other 
whips, bows, both cross and long, cloaks, gloves, hats, 
and a multitude of those familiar but indescribable 
articles known as odds and ends. 

‘Twenty ghosts might with ease have lain concealed 
in such a room, and, search being out of the question, 
the dark panelling and other gloomy objects utterly 
devouring the light of her chamber-lamp, Little 
Trout simply looked to the tastenings of her door and 
windows, undressed and went to bed. There she lay 
for some time, listening to and speculating dreamily 
upon those singular creaks, cracks, groans, squeaks, 


his arm, asif to grasp her, Trautchen ‘touched the 
trigger. There was a guttural cry—a hurtling rush. 
She knew no more. 

Blood-marks near the window, upon the very sill, 
seemed to indicate that the ruflians, wounded and 
unwounded, had escaped by the way they came, while 
the trampling of differently-sized feet on the soft 
mould, led the searchers to conclude that the band 
repulsed by Little Trout consisted of at least three. 

Grrat were the congratulations, manifold the com- 
pliments lavished on the gallant little lady. Mr. 
Blackacre was profuse in commendation of the de- 
fender of his plate cupbuard, and old General Dacre, 
a guest in the house, vowed he would present a beau- 
ful case of pistols to the hand that knew so well how 
to use them. Mrs. Blackacre insisted that a bed 
should be prepared fur mademoiselle in her own 
dressing-room, there being, of course, every likelihuod 
of a renewal of the attempt before morning. But 
this proposal mademoiselle negatived with her crim- 
soni fillet, and was allowed to re-occupy her chamber, 
escorted to the threshvid by a company a3 numerous 
as, though less elaborately attired than before. 

This incident, as may be supposed, created no small 
excitement, the attempt to rob a house like Trest- 
wood-Darcath, crowded, as it was generally known 
to be, with guests and servants, appearing audacious 
in the extreme. Noclue, however, was obtained that 
might lead to the apprehension of the gang, and 
things resumed their usual course, unless we may ex- 
cept the circumstance that Little Trout, who had 
hitherto been rather respected than loved by the mas- 
ter and mistress, seemed to have taken a sudden leap 
into the affections of both. There tullowed a corre- 
sponding mollification in the tone and bearing of that 
independent young iady herself—a change all the 
more engaging, since you might as well have expect- 
ed the Duke of Weliington to descend from his bronze 
Copenhagen to do homage to a passing beadle, as 
Mademoiselle Pfalz to court the good graces of any 
living thing. 

“ Who practises the accordion—sweetly, I must own 
—at two in the morning?” inquired General Dacre, 
one day at breakfast. 

“Ay—who is it?” said a chorus of voices, 

Mrs. Blackacre had a confused recollection of a 
sweet, melancholy peal of music mingling with her 
dreams, but could form no idea whence it came, no 
one then in the house having, so far as she wasaware, 
any skill in the instrument named. It remained a 
mystery. 

Another day or two elapsed, and the house had be- 
come so singularly bare of guests that poor Mr. Black- 
acre had to sit down to dinner with a depressing little 
party of sixteen, when rumors, originating none 
knew exactly where, began to circulate ia reference 
to unaccountable doings in and about the house. 
That active individual, who divides with the cat the 
responsibility of all the mischief of a household—Mr. 
Nobody—was engaged in the most extraordinary 
gambols. Not only was he heard disporting himself 
in the dead of night, but lamps were used, candles 
burned, provisions stolen, books and even clothes 
borrowed by this cool marauder. Cvok, housekeeper 
and butler were at their wits’ end with terror and 
perplexity ; and these had reached their climax, when 
one morning, after a night’s vigil within the walls, 
the gamekeeper requested an audience of his master, 
and declared his conviction that some person not be- 
longing to the family or its guests—most probably 
one of the burglar’s gang, whose retreat had been cut 
utf—was actually secreted within the mansion! 

Tom Ringwood’s reasons for arriving at this alarm- 





and rumbles, by which most venerable ions in- 
form the silent night that their constitutions are be- 
ginning to feel the touch of time. The disturbance 
was presently increased by the circumstance of a rat, 
who appeared to be held in great social esteem, giving 
a party, which, after much conviviality, ended in a 
general tight. Hence it was past two befure Little 
Trout’s blue eyes consented to slumber. 

A cry! a shot—two shots, in angry succession! 
Trestwood-Darenth leaped to its feet. Doors banged, 
Lights flashed. Hali-dressed people peeped over the 
banisters, and coughed in thesulphurous haze, as the 
smoke still went curling up. Little Trout, in her 
gray dressing-gown, looking white as winter, but 
otherwise unappalled, stood in front of her chamber 
door, a pace or two within the hall, grasping, in her 
still extended hand, a discharged pistoi. -The shut- 
ters and sash of one of the hall windows were open, 
admitting the moonlight. Some of the furniture was 
in confusion, and on the marble floor were drops and 
patches of blood, clearly showing that the intruders 
had not escaped scot-free. 

Mademoiselle’s story was soon told. She had been 
aroused by a low grating sound at the window of her 
room. It bada purpose and persistence about it, 
easily distinguishable trom the wainscot noises to 
which she had been listening before, and, when it sud- 
denly ceased, to be renewed the next minute at a 
more distant window, Little Trout at once concluded 
that the proper time had arrived fur interferen 

It was not, however, her intention to disturb the 
sleeping household. Any indication of watchfulness 
within would suffice to hinder the attempt. She 
therefore took a pistol from the wall, charged it has- 
tily from the materials on the table, and opening her 
door softly, crept into the hall. She was too late. A 
tall man, with woolen socks drawn over his boots, and 
a dark lantern in his hand, was crossing the hall to- 
wards the butler’s pantry and plate closet. A second 
inan, a thickset, powerful fellow, had just leaped upon 
the floor, and catching sight of Trautchen, muttered 
a low execration, and made towards her, his comrade 





turning at thesame moment. As the first man raised 





ing lusion were never precisely known. They, 
at all events, satisiied his master, who, with much 
discretion, concealing the fact from all but his wite 
and eldest son, took instant measures with a view to 
the surprise and detection of the intruder. 

It was arranged that on the following day two po- 
licemen, properly disguised, should be introduced 
into the house, ana, accompanied by a house archi- 
tect, make such an exhaustive scrutiny of its labyrin- 
thine recesses, as should satisfy them that the visitor, 
by whatever means he obtained access, had no habit- 
ual hiding-place within the walls, at all events, with- 
out the connivance of one or other of the inhubitants. 


The investigation, though laborious, produced no 
fruit beyond a vast amount of dust, and the rout and 
dissolution of a republic of spiders, who had flourish- 
ed in peace and prosperity for at least a century. 
Sounding of panels and measuring of walls and floors 
revealed nothing more than extreme stability, and 
an aversion, almost monomaniacal, to level and 
unifurmity. So convinced were those experienced 
officers that nothing had escaped their search, that 
they could not furbear congratulating Mr. Blackacre 
on his prompt adoption of the only effectual course; 
and so, handing over the nmiansion to renewed tran- 
quillity, took their ieave. 

On the next morning, Mr. Binns, the butler, pre- 
sented himself, with pale and anxious face, and 
reported that one cf the vacant rooms—Mr. Charlex’s 
—had actually been “slep’ in.” Nor was this all. 
The daring occupant had absolutely tarned out Mr. 
Charles’s wardrobe on the floor, and, selecting a full 
shootiag-suit and a pair of dress boots, had left, in 
their place, his own dirty leather-laced highlows, a 
pair of rough overalls, aud a greasy hat. 

All idea of keeping the secret vanished at this new 
discovery. In justice to his guests, Mr. Blackacre 
was constrained to announce, at the breakfast-table, 
that his castle was no longer entirely his own, and 
that, until this most incomprehensible annoyance 
had been fairly got rid off, he could not insure his— 
at any other time most welcome—visitors, from the 
possibility of disturbance. The hint was taken, and 
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in a few hours the party at Trestwood-Darenth waa, 
with the exception of one or two gentlemen who 

begged to remain and be made of use, reduced to the 
family themselves, 

Poor Mr. Blackacre was much cast down at this 
compulsory dismissal of guests. Nothing in his easy, 
cheerful, genial life had ever annoyed him so much. 
He sat in his wite’s boudoir, with his head on his 
hands, as if incapable of taking any decided step to 
shake off the incubus that oppressed him, 

He had not been in his usual spirits for some days 
even before the occurrences narrated. He always 
missed his favorite son; and Charles, who was rarely 
absent many days, had been conipelled to prolong his 
visit in the north, in order to be present at the mar- 
riage of a near conne ction. He wrote, however, fre- 
quently, ¢ condoling with his father as to the strange 
disturbances, suggesting modes of inquiry, ete. When 
informed of the foray upon his own chamber, he 
wrote r-.suringly, seeming rather tickled with the 
cool audacity of the perpetrator, but adding that he 
would instantly return, to aid in unearthing the fox, 
unless Mademoiselle Trauchen, whose fame in arms 
had reached the north, should forestall him. 

The latter passage being quoted to mademoiselle, 
that warrior maid smiled in a superior manner, and 
declared her intention of taking ap her night-quar- 
ters in the Chamber Perilous, as holding out the 
chance of another encounter with the marauder, 
who, ma’amselle flattered herself, had already had 
reason to respect her arm. Such influence had the 
little lady, by dint of her combined pluck and sweet- 
ness, gained by this time over the heads of the fam- 
ily, that neither of them thought of opposing her 
intention. 

«Time was,” observed Mr, Blackacre to his wife, 
when they were alone, ‘‘ when I did not half like that 
little governess of yours. Of late, it really seems as 
if one could not get on without her. So gentle, so 
self-denying, so considerate. What # creature it is! 
Talk of Joans of Arc; Bosh! Tell me of Maids of 

! Bah!” 

“Her touch on the piano,” began his wifo— 

“Her touch on the trigger,” chuckled Mr. Black- 
acre. And he sighed, for his wife did not laugh, and 
he missed the cheery rejoinder: 

“Ha, ha, ha! Good, sir—good!” 
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“JT don’t know how it is, my dear,” r dd the 
poor gentleman; “perhaps it’s the worry of this 
thing; but I fear Iam growing dull and slow. My 
memory—wit, if you like it—somewhat fails me. I 
find myself less quick, less happy in retort than for- 
merly. The table does not roar when I have every 
right to expect it. Perhaps, when Charley returns, I 
shall pluck up again. His wit seems the touchstone, 
as it were, of mine.” 

“I think, my love, there is one who fully appreci- 
ates everything you say—mademoiselle. She rarely 
laughs; but I have often noticed her eyes twinkle 
and her lip curl at any clever remark of yours, just 
like dear Charley’s,” said Mrs. Blackacre. 

“No: but have you?” cried her husband, bright- 
ening visibly. “She’s a nice, good girl, as good as 
she is brave, and as clever as she is good. And I1—I 
wish—well, no matter.” 

“ What do you wish, my dear?” 

Her husband looked at her, but did not reply. 

Mrs. Blackacre smiled mysteriously. 

“Shall I tell you a little secret, Henry? Do you 
know that I think—I rather think—now don’t be 
vexed, my love—we can’t help these things—that 
there has been, there was, in short, there is a little 
predilection, in a quarter that shall be nameless, in 
favor of a party I will not mention.” 

“1 have not the slightest doubt of such a phenom- 
enon existing, my dear,” said Mr. Blackacre, laugh- 
ing. “ But where?” 

“Frankly, then—Charley and—and ma’amselle.” 

“ Ma’ams—” 

“T am certain our boy loves her,” continued his 
wife, hastily, “but he is so fond of you, dear, and has 
such a dread of your disappr—” 

“Not another word, my love,” said Mr. Blackacre, 
kissing her. “Let Charley come home. We will 
see.” 

Mademoiselle Trautchen was sitting in the school- 
room alone. If she were engaged in correcting the 
exercise of her youngest pupil, it was a curious 
process enough, for the slate was covered with large 
“ Charley’s,” and little else. A soft tread startled her 
from her reverie; a soft, matronly arm encircled her 
neck; and a voice, soft as either, whispered these 
two words, ‘ My daughter!” 

Trautchen was weeping in her friend’s arms. 

There was an alarm-cry that evening. Where was 
Little Trout? Dinner, tea, the evening, passed with- 
out her. All her walking attire, hat, boots, parasol 
—the very crimson fillet, that so rarely left her brow 
—were found in her apartment. 
was to be found in the house, and no one had seen 
her without. A terrible surmise was started, Was 
it impossible that the brave but unfortunale young 
lady had encountered the concealed burglar, who had 
overpowered, perhaps murdered her, and dragged 
the body to his lurking-place? 

The search, this time, was joined in with almost 
frantic zeal by every member of the household. Not 
cranny was lett unvifited. All, however, was in 

vain. No clue was to be obtained to the enigma; 
and, wearied with their exertions, and a prey to the 
most appalling apprehensions, Mr. and Mrs. Black- 
acre at length dismissed every one, and sat down, to 
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rest and consult, in an apartment rarely visited, on 
the upper floor, 

“T shall turn over the place to Hatsey Young, the 
under-keeper,” said Mr. Blackacre. “ He’s a sharp, 
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his arm, asif to grasp her, Trautchen ‘touched the 
trigger. There was a guttural cry—a hurtling rush. 
She knew no more. 
Blood-marks near the window, upon the very sill, 
seemed to indicate that the ruffians, wounded and 
unwounded, had escaped by the way they came, while 
the trampling of differently-sized feet on the soft 
mould, led the searchers to conclude that the band 
repulsed by Little Trout consisted of at least three. 
Great were the congratulations, manifold the com- 
pliments lavished on the gallant little lady. Mr. 
Blackacre was profuse in commendation of the de- 
fender of his plate cupboard, and old General Dacre, 
a guest in the house, vowed he would present a beau- 
ful case of pistols to the hand that knew so well how 
to use them. Mra, Blackacre insisted that a bed 
should be prepared fur mademoiselle ia her own 
dressing-room, there being, of course, every likelihood 
of arenewal of the attempt before morning. But 
this proposal mademoiselle pegatived with her crim- 
son fillet, and was allowed to re-occupy her chamber, 
escorted to the threshold by a company as numerous 
as, though less elaborately attire| than betore. 
This incident, as may be supposed, created no small 
excitement, the attempt to rob a house like Trest- 
wood-Darenth, crowded, as it was generally known 
to be, with guests and servants, appearing audacious 
in the extreme. Noclue, however, was obtained that 
might lead to the apprelension of the gang, and 
things resumed their usual course, unless we may ex- 
cept the circumstance that Little Trout, who had 
hitherto been rather respected than loved by the mas- 
ter and mistress, seemed to have taken a sudden leap 
into the affections of both. There tullowed a corre- 
sponding mollification in the tone and bearing of that 
independent young lady herself—a change all the 
more engaging, since you might as well have expect- 
ed the Duke of Wellington to descend from, his bronze 
Copenhagen to do 1 ge to a p g beadle, as 
Mademoiselle Pfalz to court the good graces of any 
living thing. 
“ Who practises the accordion—sweetly, I must own 
—at two in the morning?” inquired General Dacre, 
one day at breakfast. 
“Ay—who is it?” said a chorus of voices, 
Mrs. Blackacre had a confused recollection of a 
sweet, melancholy peal of music mingling with her 
dreams, but could form no idea whence it came, no 
one then in the house having, sv tar as she was aware, 
any skill in the instrument named. It remained a 
mystery. 
Another day or two elapsed, and the house had be- 
come so singularly bare of guests that poor Mr. Black- 
acre had to sit down to dinner with a depressing little 
party of sixteen, when rumors, originating none 
knew exactly where, began to circulate ia reference 
to unaccountable doings in and about the house. 
That active individual, who divides with the cat the 
responsibility of all the mischief of al hold—Mr. 
Nobody—was engaged in the most extraordinary 
gambols. Not only was he heard disporting himself 
in the dead of night, but lamps were used, candles 
burned, provisions stolen, books and even clothes 
borrowed by this cool marauder. Cvok, housekeeper 
and butler were at their wits’ end with terror and 
perplexity ; and these had reached their climax, when 
one morning, after a night's vigil within the walls, 
the g I 1 an audi of his master, 
and ‘declared his cnites, that some person not be- 
longing to the family or its guests—most probably 
one of the burglar’s gang, whose retreat had been cut 
utf—was actually secreted within the mansion! 

Tom Ringwood’s reasons for arriving at this alarm- 
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ing lusion were never precisely known. They, 
at all events, satisfied his master, who, with much 
discretion, concealing the fact from all but his wite 
and eldest son, took instant measures with a view to 
the surprise and detection of the intruder. 

It was arranged that on the following day two po- 
licemen, properly disguised, should be introduced 
into the house, and, accompanied by a house archi- 
tect, make such an exhaustive scrutiny of its labyrin- 
thine recesses, as should satisfy them that the visitor, 
by whatever means he obtained access, had no habit- 
ual hiding-place within the walls, at al! events, with- 
out the copnivance of one or other of the inhabitants. 


The investigation, though laborious, produced no 
fruit beyond a vast amount of dust, and the rout and 
dissolution of a republic of spiders, who had flourish- 
ed in peace and prosperity for at least a century. 
Sounding of panels and measuring of walls and floors 
revealed nothing more than extreme stability, and 
an aversion, almost monomaniacal, to level and 
uniformity. So convinced were those experienced 
officers that nothing had escaped their search, that 
they could not furbear congratulating Mr. Blackacre 
on his prompt adoption of the only effectual course ; 
and so, handing over the mansion to renewed tran- 
quillity, took their leave. 

On the next morning, Mr. Binns, the butler, pre- 
sented himself, with pale and anxious face, and 
reported that one of the vacant rooms—Mr., Charles’s 
—had actually been “slep’ in.” Nor was this all. 
The daring occupant had absolutely turned out Mr. 
Charles’s wardrobe on the floor, and, selecting a full 
shootiag-suit and a pair of dress boots, had left, in 
their place, his own dirty leather-laced highlows, a 
pair of rough overalls, and a greasy hat. 

All idea of keeping the secret vanished at this new 
discovery. In justice to his guests, Mr. Blackacre 
was constrained to announce, at the breakfast-table, 
that his castle was no longer entirely his own, and 
that, until this most incomprehensible annoyance 
had been fairly got rid off, he could not insure his— 
at any other time most welcome—visitors, from the 








possibility of disturbance. The hint was taken, and 
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ina few hours the party at Trestwood-Darenth was, 

\ | with the exception of one or two gentlemen who 
| begged to remain and be made of use, reduced to the 
| family themselves. 

Poor Mr. Blackacre was much cast down at this 
b| compulsory dismissal of guests. Nothing in his easy, 

. cheerful, genial life had ever annoyed him so much. 

He sat in his wite’s boudoir, with his head on his 
hands, as if incapable of taking any decided step to 

Y ghake off the incubus that oppressed him. 

He had not been in his usual spirits for some days 
even before the occurrences narrated. He always 
missed his favorite son; and Charles, who was rarely 
absent many days, had been conspelled to prolong his 
visit in the north, in order to be present at the mar- 
riage of a near connection. He wrote, however, fre- 
; quently, condoling with his father as to the strange 
disturbances, suggesting modes of inquiry, etc. When 
informed of the foray upon his own chamber, he 
wrote r-.ssuringly, seeming rather tickled with the 
cool audacity of the perpetrator, but adding that he 
would instantly return, to aid in unearthing the fox, 
unless Mad iselle Trauchen, whose fame in arms 
had reached the north, should forestall him. 

The latter passage being quoted to mademoiselle, 
that warrior maid smiled in a superior manner, and 
declared her intention of taking up her night-quar- 
ters in the Chamber Perilous, as holding out the 
chance of another encounter with the marauder, 
who, ma’amselle flattered herself, had already had 
reason to respect her arm. Such influence had the 

| tittle lady, by dint of her combined pluck and sweet- 

| ness, gained by this time over the heads of the fam- 
ily, that neither of them thought of opposing her 
| intention. 

Z' Time was,” observed Mr. Blackacre to his wife, 
; when they were alone, ‘ when I did not half like that 
| little governess of yours. Of late, it really seems as 
| if one could not get on without her. So gentle, so 

| self-denying, so considerate. What a creature it is! 
| Talk of Joans of Arc; Bosh! Tell me of Maids of 
| Saragossa! Bah!” 

“Her touch on the piano,” began his wife— 

“Her touch on the trigger,” chuckled Mr. Black- 
acre. And he sighed, for his wife did not laugh, and 
he missed the cheery rejoinder: 

“Ha, ha, ha! Good, sir—good!” 

“T don’t know how it is, my dear,” r d the 








bold fellow, and, in my opinion, worth twenty of your 
trained police. If anybody can rout out this mystery 
without pulling down the very house, he’s the man.” 

“He’s sharp and bold enough,’ observed his wife, 
* but as to his honesty—” 

“*Set a thief to catch a thief!’ quoted Mr. Black- 
acre, with a mournful chuckle. 

“ Ha, ha, ha! Good, sir, goo—” shouted a strange, 
muftled voice, that seemed at once near and distant, 
and broke off with a gurgle, as if the speaker’s mouth 
had been stopped by a hand. 

Mr. Blackacre bounded from his chair, and again 
fell back into it. Well he might; for high up in the 
wall, a panel, brickwork and all, swung outward 
without the slightest noise, and revealed a recess, 
apparently of some size, and to which light seemed 
to be conveyed from the roof. A small flight of vel- 
vet-covered steps was let down in the same soundless 
manner, and by these descended Charley Blackacre, 
conducting, clad in a bridal dress and wreath, Little 
Trout! 7 

“My wife, sir,” said Charley, with a favorite’s con- 
tident air, but not without feeling. “Iama bad, 
undutiful fellow, and have not a word to say for my- 
self. I have been married three months, my dearest 
father, and never had the courage to risk the affection 
I value as much as my life, by confessing an act you 
might not approve, until my darling herself had won 
her way into your heart. That, we feared, might be 
a process too long for our patience; so we plotted a 
little alarm, though not by any nieans to the extent 
that happened. 

“In my pretended forcible entrance—in which I 
was abetted by Hatsey Young—1 cut my hand so 
severcly, that my wife, after repulsing us in the gal- 
lant manner we had pre-arranged, implored me to 
remain and declare the whole folly. I c:uld not 
make up my mind to that, so adopted a middle course, 
and concealed myself in the honse, under my wife’s 
protection, until my hurt was cured and our great 
end obtained. How I discovered that hiding-place I 
will explain at greater leisure. How often I have 
been nearly detected, how very short of provisions 
my wife kept me, how she cut off my cigars without 
mercy, and how she herself all but compromised the 
whole thing by insisting upon trying her accordion 
at two in the morning—also how I managed my cor- 





poor gentleman; ‘perhaps it’s the worry of this 
thing; but I fear Iam growing dull and slow. My 
memory—wit, if you like it—somewhat fails me. I 
find myself less quick, less happy in retort than for- 
merly. The table does not roar when I have every 
right to expect it. Perhaps, when Charley returns, I 
shall pluck up again. His wit seems the tuuchstone, 
as it were, of mine.” 

“T think, my love, there is one who fully appreci- 
ates everything you say—mademoiselle. She rarely 
laughs; but 1 have often noticed her eyes twinkle 
and her lip curl at any clever remark of yours, just 
like dear Charley’s,” said Mrs. Blackacre. 

“No: but have you?” cried her husband, bright- 
ening visibly. “ She’s a nice, good girl, as good as 
she is brave, and as clever as she is good. And I—I 
wish—well, no matter.” 

“ What do you wish, my dear?” 

Her husband looked at her, but did not reply. 

Mrs. Blackacre smiled mysteriously. 

“Shall I tell you a little secret, Henry? Do you 
know that I think—I rather think—now don’t be 
vexed, my love—we can’t help these things—that 
there has been, there was, in short, there is a little 
| predilection, in a quarter that shall be nameless, in 
favor of a party I will not mention.” 

“1 have not the slightest doubt of such a phenom- 
enon existing, my dear,” said Mr. Blackacre, laugh- 
ing. “ But where?” 

“Frankly, then—Charley and—and ma’amselle.” 

“ Ma’ams—” 

“T am certain our boy loves her,” continued his 
wife, hastily, “‘but he is so fond of you, dear, and has 
such a dread of your disappr—” 

“Not another word, my love,” said Mr. Blackacre, 
kissing her. “Let Charley come home. We will 
see.” 

Mademoiselle Trautchen was sitting in the school- 
room alone. If she were engaged in correcting the 
exercise of her youngest pupil, it was a curious 
process enough, for the slate was covered with large 
“Charley’s,” and little else. A soft tread startled fer 
from her reverie; a soft, matronly arm encircled her 
: neck; and a voice, soft as either, whispered these 

two words, ‘“ My daughter!” 

| Trautchen was weeping in her friend’s arms. 

H There was an alarm-cry thatevening. Where was 
Little Trout? Dinner, tea, the evening, passcd with- 
outher. All her walking attire, hat, boots, parasol 
—the very crimson fillet, that so rarely left her brow 
—were found in her apartment. No trace of herself 
was to be found in the house, and no one had seen 
her without. A terrible surmise was started. Was 
it impossible that the brave but unfortunate young 
lady had encountered the concealed burglar, who had 
overpowered, perhaps murdered her, and dragged 
the body to his lurking-place? 

The search, this time, was joined in with almost 
frantic zeal by every member of the household. Not 
acranny was lett unvisited. All, however, was in 
vain. No clue was to be obtained to the enigma; 
and, wearied with their exertions, and a prey to the 
most appalling apprehensions, Mr. and Mrs. Black- 
acre at length dismissed every one, and sat down, to 
rest and consult, in an apartment rarely visited, on 
the upper floor, 

“I shall turn over the place to Hatsey Young, the 
under-keeper,” said Mr. Blackacre. ‘He’s a sharp, 
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P from Cousin William’s—these, also, you 
shall learn at your pleasure. Forgive us both, my 
dear futher and mother—fools as we have been to 
mistrust you—and take this new child to your kind 
hearts.” 

*I—I cannot oppose your mother’s wishes, sir,” 
said Mr. Blackacre, tryin g with all his might to look 
like a rock, that, atter much softening, had exhibited 
a minute fissure. ‘ My dear, you will speak.” 

“ My teelings must ever give way to yours, Henry,” 
said Mrs. Blackacre, burning to embrace them both. 
“Since you command—” 

But the stiffness was so translucent, that not one 
of the party could longer preserve their gravity. 
There was a roar! 

“Well, my dear,” said the stern father-in-law, 
wiping the tears of laughter from his eyes, ‘‘ you are 
the first woman 1 have met with, who kept her hus- 
band in the cupboard among the spoon’! Perhaps 
you thought it was but adding one to the number!’ 

“Ha, ha, ha!” roared Charley, looking round 
exultingly. ‘Good, sir. Good!” 





Biographical Portfolio. 


[C mpiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 
BY JEREMIAH OOLBURN. 
MAJOR JCHN JAMES, 

A SOLDIER during the American Revolution, was 
born in Lreland in 1732. His father was an officer in 
the army of King William in the battles fought in 
Ireland against King James. The father emigrated 
to this country in 1733, with his family, and settled in 
the district of Williamsburg, South Carolina, so call- 
ed in honor of King William. The emigrants lovated 
on the east bank cf Black River, and gave the name 
of King’s-Tree to their village, from a white or short- 
leaved pine which in old royal grants was reserved tor 
the use of the king, which name it bears to the present 
day. To this settlement Major James was bronght 
when an infant. His first recollections were those of 
a stockade fort, and of war between the new settlers 
and the Indians. The settlers were often reduced to 
great suffering for want of the necessaries of life, and 
in defending themselves from the savages. In this 
frontier settlement, Major James, and other com- 


_patriots in the Revolution, were trained up todefend 


and love the country of theiradoption. Their oppor- 
tunities for acquiring liberal educations were slender, 
but for obtaining religious instruction were ample. 
They were brought up under the eye and pastoral 
care of the Rev. Jobn Rae, a Presbyterian minister 
who accompanied his congregation in their migration 
from Ireland to Carolina. 

When the Revolution commenced, iu 1775, Major 
James had acquired a considerable portion both of 
military repuiation and property. From the colonial 
government he held a captain’s commission in the 
militia, under King George the Third. Disapproving 
of the measures of the British government, he re- 
signed his reyal commission, but was soon after rein- 
stated by a popular vote of the people. In 1776, he 
marched with his company to the defence of Charles- 
ton. In 1779, he was with General William Moultrie 
on his retreat before the British Gencral Prevost, 
and afterward commanded a body of riflemen in the 





skirmish at Tulifinny. At the siege of Charleston, in 
1780, Major James marched to its defence, but was 
ordered back by Governor John Rutledge to embody 
the country militia. 

Charleston having capitulated, he was chosen by 
his countrymen to wait on the British commander 
and learn of him what terms he would give. On 
finding that nothing short of unconditional submis- 
sion, and a resumption of the characters and duties 
of British subjects would be accepted, he abruptly 
broke off all negotiations, and rejoining his friends, 
formed the stamina of the distinguished corps known 
in the latter periods of the Revolutionary war by the 
name of Marion’s Brigade. His conduct as one of the 
confidential officers of General Marion in the severe 
struggle which followed is narrated in the history of 
South Carolina. 

In the course of this cruel and desultory warfare, 
Major James was reduced from easy circumstances to 
poverty. All his movable property was carried off, 
and every house on his plantation burnt; but he bore 
up under these misfortunes, and devoted not only all 
his possessions, but life itself, for the good of his 
country. After General Greene, as commander-in- 
chief, had superseded General Marion, Major James 
continued to serve under the former, and fought with 
him at the battle of Eutaw. The corps with which 
he served consisted mostly of riflemen, and each was 
furnighed with twtnty-four rounds of cartridges. 
Many of them expended the whole, and most of them 
twenty of these, in firing on the enemy. As they 
were in the habit of taking aim, their shot seldom 
tailed of doing execution. Shortly after this action, 
General Marion and Major James were both elected 
members of the State Legislature. Before the gene- 
ral bad rejoined his brigade, it was unexpectedly at- 
tacked, and after retreating, was pursued by a party 
of British commanded ty Colonel Benjamin Thomp- 
son, afterwards the Count Rumford, a native of Wo- 
burn, Massachusetts. In this retreat, Major James, 
being mounted, was nearly overtaken by two British 
dragoons, but kept them from cutting him down by a 
judicious use of his pistols, and escaped by leaping a 
chasm in a bridge of twenty feet in width. The dra- 
goons dared not follow. The major being out of their 
reach, rallied his men, brought them back to the 
charge, and stopped the progress ofthe enemy. Near 
the conclusion of the war he resigned his commission, 
and like another Cincinnatus, returned to his farm 
and devoted the remainder of his days to the improve- 
ment of his property and the education of bis chil- 
dren. He died in 1791, in the 59th year of his age. 


A BULL-FIGHT AT CARACCAS. 








Before we could reach the eastern outskirt of Carac- 
cas, where the building stands in which the bull- 
fights are held, a mass of clouds came drifting from 
the Avila, and a light rain began, in earnest of a 
more pelting shower. Looking about for shelter, and 
seeing at a window some ladies whom we knew 
slightly, we went in to talk to them. I said to one of 
them, a slim girl with immense dark eyes, and singu- 
larly long eyelashes, ‘‘ We are going to the Corrida; 
does the senorita ever go?” 

**No, senor, I never go. The ladies of Venezuela 
think bull-fights very barbarous. As for me, I can- 
not understand how any one can take pleasure in 
such odious cruelty.” 

“Indeed?” said I, ratherastonished. ‘ But surely 
in Spain ladies think differently. At Madrid it is 
quite the fashion for them to attend.” 

“That may be; we do not follow the fashions of 
Spain. Perhaps we are more tender-hearted here.” 

After this dialogue, I was not surprised, on enter- 
ing the Cirque in which the bull-fight was to be held, 
to find that the spectators were nearly all men, and 
that the few women who were present were of the 
lower orders. The building was of wood, open to the 
sky in the centre, and anything but substantial. 
Several tiers of seats, each a foot or so higher than 
the other, had been erected round a circular area 
about a hundred and twenty feet in diameter. These 
seats accommodated perhaps fifteen hundred people, 
and there seemed but little room tospare. In front 
of the lowest seat, which was not much raised from 
the ground, were strong palisades, between which a 
man could slip with ease, and thus they afforded the 
toreros a secure retreat from the fury of the bulls. 
Close to where I took my place there was a large 
gate, which was thrown open to admit the bulls one 
by one. First of all, however, a squeaking band 
struck up, and eight toreros, or pedestrian bull- 
fighters, entered, and saluted some person of note 
who sat opposite the large gate. 
ment, the thunder-shower which had been gathering 
descended in torrents, and the people shouted to the 
toreros, ‘ No moja se” —‘‘ Don’t get wet!” on which 
they slipped in between the palisades, and so put 
themselves under cover. They were very well-made, 
active fellows, with extremely good legs, which were 
seen to advantage, as they wore white silk stockings 
and knee-breeches embroidered with gold. 

As soon as the rain stopped there was a loud shout, 
and presently the large gate opened and in rushed a 
bull. He was a dark animal, almost black, and had 


evidently been goaded to madness, for he came charg- | 


ing in, tossing his head, and with his tail erect. I 
could see, however, that the sharp points of his horns 
had been sawn off. One of the toreros now ran nim- 
bly up to the bull and threw his red cloak on the 
ground before him, on which the animal made a fu- 


Just at that mo- | 








rious charge, attempting to gore—not the man, of , 
whom he at first took no notice, but the cloak. The | 


torero dragged this along rapidly, and adrvitly whisk- 


to his neck. Immediately the fireworks around the 
dart began to explode, and the terrified bull turned 
and rushed madly across the arena, In halfa minute 
or so the fire had reached the flesh, and began to 
burn into it. The bull then reared straight up, bel- 
lowing piteously, while its poor flanks heaved with 
the torture. Anon it dashed its head against the 
ground, driving the dart further into its flesh, and so 
continued to gallop round the ring in a succession of 
rearings and plungings. This seemed to be a mo- 
ment of exquisite delight to the spectators, who yelled 
out applause, and some in their excitement stood up 
clapping and shouting. 1 was heartily disgusted, and 
would have gone out at once had it been possible, but 
I was too tightly wedged in. Meantime, the large 
gate opened again, and the poor bull fled through it, 
to be slaughtered and sold with all despatch. After 
ten minutes’ pause another bull was admitted, and 
was similarly tortured. And so it fared with four 
more bulls. : 

The sixth bull was a very tall, gaunt animal, whose 
tactics were quite different from those of the others. 
He came in without a rush, looked warily about, and 
could hardly be induced to follow the torero. In 
short, he was so sluggish, that the people, enraged at 
his showing so little sport, shouted for a matador to 
kill him in the arena. Hereupon, one of the toreros 
darted up to stick a banderilla into the sluggard. 
But the bull, being quite fresh, not only defeated 
this attempt by a tremendous sweep of his horns, 
but almost struck down his assailant, who was taken 
by surprise at this unlooked-for vigor on the part of 
an animal which seemed spiritless. However, by a 
derperate effort the torero escaped fur a moment, but 
the bull followed him like lightning, and, as ill luck 
would bave it, before the man could reach the shel- 
ter of the palisades his foot slipped in a puddle and 
he fell back. Expecting that the charge would end 
as all previous ones had ended, 1 had got up with the 
intention of leaving, and L was thus able to see more 
clearly what followed. As the man fell backward, 
the bull struck him on the lower part of the spine 
with such force that the blow sounded all over the 
building. The unfortunate torero was hurled into 
the air, and came down with his head against the 
palisades, and there lay, apparently dead, in a pool of 
blood. A sickening feeling of horror crept over me; 
the bull was rushing upon the poor fellow again, and 
would no doubt have crushed him as he lay motion- 
less, but, just in the nick of time, one of the toreros 
threw his cloak so cleverly that it fell exactly over the 
bull’s head and blinded him. While the brute was 
trampling and tossing to free himself, the matador 
came up and drove a short sword into the vertebra of 
his neck, and down he went headlong. At one mo- 
ment full of mad fury, the next he was a quivering 
mass of lifeless flesh. A few minutes more, and the 
dead bull, and seemingly lifeless man, were removed 
from the arena, and another bull was called for. I, 
however, had witnessed enough, and gladly made my 
exit. 





NOTED BLONDES. 

Agnes Sorel was a blonde. A blonde was Diana 
of Pvitiers. So likewise was Gabrielle d’Estrees. 
Blonde, too, was Mary Queen of Scots; nor was 
Elizabeth a brunette. Blonde, again, were Anne of 
Austria and her rival the Countess of Hautfort; 
blonde, Henriette d’Entraigues and Marie de Bour- 
bon, Duchess of Orleans; blonde, Elizabeth of France, 
Queen of Spain, and Henrietta of England, Duchess 
of Orleans; blonde, the Duchess of Chevreuse, and 
the more celebrated Malle. de Montpensier, who has 
left us her portrait limned by her own fair hands, At 
the court of Louis XLV. every woman who respected 
herself, as we learn from Feuillet de Conches, was 
either a blonde or got herself up as one, and those 
who had the misfortune to be endowed by nature 
with dark hair were obliged to wear wigs. Madame 
de Sevigne was blonde, and so also Mdlle. de Fontan- 
ges, Mdlle. de Lavallivre, Madame dela Fayette, and 
even Madame de Maintenon. Under the regency, 
however, bruneties came into fashion, fur idealism 
was then forced to give place to materialism. But to 
return to our blondes; and it is well to make the 
most of them during the brief space of time they will 
yet be vouchsated to humanity. A brief space! For 
already—according to M. Chancel, though our own 
personal experience scarcely confirms his position— 
blondes are going out and brunettes coming in, owing 
to the “intense intensity” of life, in these days of 
strife and struggle and sham. The Ethiopians, who 
once were only brown, are degenerating into biack. 
The copper-colored Mongolian is passing day by day 
from copper to bronze. The fair are turning dark, 
the dark are becoming black; and thus within @ 
given time all mankind will be reduced to the condi- 
tion of negroes, and then the devil alone will be 
painted as a blonde. The prospect is not an inviting 
one; but as every prophet is not a true prophet, it 
may be hoped that this prediction likewise may be 
classed with the dreams that issue through the ivory 
gate of Hades. 








The world knows nothing of its greatest men. 


ing it from side to side, fatigued the bull by causing 
him to make fruitless rushes, now in this direction, 
now in that. This was repeated again and again, 
until the animal seemed quite tired. The most ac- 
tive of the toreros then advanced with a banderilla, 
or javelin entwined with tireworks in one hand, and 
his cloak in the other. He came so close to the bull 
that the animal charged him headlong. Ina mo- 
ment the torero glided to one side, and drove the 
dart into the bull, pinning the wretched animal’s ear 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
EN AVANT! 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Like the shades of waning twilight, 
Like the dewdrops of the morning, 
Like the sands before the surf-beat, 
Wear our little lives away, 
Not the floods of mighty rivers, 
Not the swift wings of the tempest, 
Vanish faster than the moments 
Of this flitting earthly day. 


Fades the floweret—dies the sunshine 
On the plains of days departed, 
All the smiles have gone forever 
Which we cherished—and the eyes 
Of the beautiful are saddened, 
And the hearts we loved are coffined, 
And the past is all unlovely 
As a night of starless skies. 


Ah, there ’s nothing left of gladness, 
From the wrecks of airy castles, 
But the Future proudly beckons 
To the life that lies before, 
And our yearning aspirations 
Must pursue the mystic pathway 
Till it lead us—grant it, Father!— 
Up to heaven's shining door. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


PHILIP AND JULIET. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 





UNDER a thickly-branched tree in the depth of the 
pine woods in one of the northern counties of Maine 
isa gray rock, matted over with dim-green licheus 
which are spotted with dead gold. And from under 
this rock springs a sparkling little stream. It creeps 
through the thready grasses and russet pine-needles; 
it shies out awfully for a stone no larger than a rabbit, 
and when a glistening, pitchy cone drops into it, the 
water labors under the burden. When the thirsty 
fawn comes there to drink, nearly the whole rivulet 
flows down his throat, and the cone is stranded high 
anddry. This thread of water flows southward, lured 
by asunbeam that pierces the scented gloom, that 
creeps down the trunks of the trees, that steals over 
knolls of green and brown tree-moss which it makes 
look like a forest on fire, over the yellow violets which 
dissolve in its light, and appear again when it has 
gone, like stars in daylight, over a bank of rich, dark 
mould all veined with the golden powder of decayed 
pine trunks, moist and soft as velvet, and threaded 
with glistening white rcots where the little flowers 
push their pearly feet down. Over this bank the sun- 
beam slips into the water, at which they both laugh. 
They frolic together, then the stream dives deep 
under gnarled roots, and its bright playmate might 
think it lost but for that gurgle of laughter down in 
the cool, fresh dark. Then it leaps merrily up, and 
spreads itself outin a mirror; and the elder-tree that 
leans over with rank, fan-like leaves, and great clus- 
ters of creamy-white blossoms, gets very erroneous 
ideas regarding its own personal appearance. For 
the palpitating rings that chase each other over the 
surface, make its brown stems seem to crinkle, and 
its leaves seem to come all to pieces and unite again, 
and the many blossoms in each round cluster to melt 
all together, then twinkle out individually, only to 
melt again into that fragrant, bloomy full moon. 
Over this shimmer of flowers and water big bees fly, 
buzzing fearfully, and dragon-flies dart in purple- 
glittering coats-of-mail and gauzy wings invisible 
with motion, or hang motionless like air-hung jewels; 
and comical long-legged insects dance there, throw- 
ing spots of sunshine down to the leafy bed instead of 
shadow. 

Tribute flows in right and left, and presently comes 
a great event in the little brook’s life—its first cas- 
cade. It flows for a time ina green, tranquil shadow, 
the rich, dim colors half withdrawn; but there are 
little flutters of light down in its bosom, and when, 
after a slight curve that gives it a look back on itself, 
it reaches the interlaced roots of two immense trees 
that hold up a bank between them, it makes a sud- 
den, foamy plunge the height of a stag’s front! 

Feathery mosses underlie its first turn over the 
bank, and lary» clover-leaves throw themselves half 
way down for c mpany, hanging by their roots, and 
trembling in the spray, and looking out wet and 
bright. Inspring, when the snow-drops come out 





around an ancient, mossy stump at the foot of this 
cascade, every leafand blossom has as many drops of | 
Spray as it can hold all the time, and now and then | 
has to droop and let them sli 'e off. 


Now the bear comes down! drink, and look at bis | 
ugly black face in the deepen'1: + mirror; foxes bark, | 
and snarl, and switch their lo: » ‘ails about the banks, | 
and the deer come in lovely yvouys, and drink, and | 


fling up their short talls with a flit of white, and trot | 
away,with a little sniff and thei: bens back at some 
long howl, or crachling gallop telivyg that the wolf is 
near. Rabbits hop softly ane tin iy about when the 
larger folks are away, and squisre!s leap and nibble 
in the branches above. Besides, there are shoals and 
shoals of pretty slim fishes, as long as pine- needles. 
So through the mellow gloom and sunny sparkles 
of the old forest, the dear brook wanders, following 
the sun, and talking to itself about many things. 
Presently the wild creatures grow shy, and sun- 
burnt children wade across the water from bank to 
bank, and play where the silyer-stemmed birches | 
bend over with frail shadows, as though pale-green | 





clouds were hovering and tangled on those glistening 
stems. Grassy plains show here and there, cows with 
tinkling bells graze about, lines are cast for the spot- 
ted trout that the stream tries to hide in its dusky 
hollows, a bridge spans the growing tide, boats dance 
upon it, and—it isa river! A name also clings to it, 
an Indian name, fortunately, rough to the eye, all 
spiked with k-s and choky-looking gh-s, but sweet in 
the mouth—a name like a hazle-nut in its burr. 

And, come to think of it, if you should listen back 
all the length of the stream, you would hear it repeat- 
ing this name the whole way, baptizing itself with 
many a lisp, and gurgle, and laugh; having, doubt- 
less, brought the name with it up out of the warm, 
pregnant depths of the earth whence it was born. 

Now, indeed, the young river puts on state, and 
sweeps between its banks, and lets people see that it 
is not tobe waded through; and when they builda 
dam across it, it flows grandly over in & crystalline, 
wine-colored curve. But it laughs a little at the foot, 
remembering that first plunge among the scented 
shadows of the forest, when the little gray birds with 
speckled breasts looked on astonished and round-eyed, 
flitting and tacing about in an admiring and incredu- 
lous manner. Times are changed since the bear set- 
ting down his great cushion of a paw, clumsily 
splashed every drop of the stream up over his shaggy 
leg. There are farms and villages to keep up appear- 
ances before, huge mill-wheels t6 turn, and ships to 
bear up. Pine-cones, indeed! Besides, a new and 
strange experience has come to it, and its bosom 
pulses daily with the swelling of the tides. 

A mile below its last and largest yillage, the river 
comes across @ rocky point where stands a group of 
ancient pines, as though a company of its dear old 
friends had left their roots and come down to see the 
grown-up stream at its crowning hour. With a sud- 
den tender, perhaps a homesick impulse, the river 
puts out a smooth and shining arm around the whole 
grove and point, a quarter of a mile each way, and 
holds them to its breast with that silver clasp just a 
moment before it drops into the bay. And here the 
sea comes up with wooing waves, and the fair river 
falls into its embrace. 

And this is the way it flows and grows from the 
lichen-spotted rock far in the northward, down tothe 
salt swash of the bay. Why did not the bear drink 
it up? Why did not the earth suck it down? Why 
did not it flow into some inland lake? Allah il 
Allah! 

On this point of land congregate every summer 
creatures scarcely less wild than the deer in the forest. 
Indians pitch their tents there, and hunt, and fish, 
and make baskets, and lie about in their graceful, 
leisurely way. And sometimes they have a beauty 
besides their wildness, and faces of fascinating loveli- 
ness look out from among their common ones. 

Looking at the company that came one summer, a 
geologist might be reminded of some bed of dark ore, 
or some cleft of a rock, in which he had found crystal- 
lized a perfect gem, deep-hued and sparkling. For if 
people could be enchanted into gems, then Philip 
Nicola would have made one of the finest garnets 
ever seen. The towns-people wondered and talked 
about him, the walks of all the young people pointed 
that way, and such a need of baskets never was. 

An artist, chancing upon the encampment in his 
summer rambles, made a sketch of it, and enthusi- 
astically placed Philip in the foreground. A photo- 
grapher took his instruments to the Point, like a thief 
in the night, and stole a picture of the youth as he 
sat on a bank looking straight before him. On his 
sole visit to the village, as he stalked through the 
streets, apparently as unconscious of observation as 
though he were the only person in the universe, peo- 
ple clustered at their windows to look, and gathered 
in shop-doors and street corners, admiring a beauty 
so superb and unique. Moreover, there was a charm 
in the cool disdain with which he met all their 
advances. 

Spring came tardily that year. When May was 
half gone, the double row of willows which, from 
being wands, had grown and taken forcible posses- 
sion of one of the village streets, arching and darken- 
ing it, and thrusting great knuckled branches into 
people’s faces, and which usually at this season con- 
ciliated passers with a display of charming verdancy, 
now showed no foliage at all. Only from a distance 
you could see a faint, wavering green about them, but 
it disappeared as youcame nearer. Banks of snow 
yet lingered in shady places, there was ice under the 
sawdust below the mills, and Juliet Woodhurst had 
not yet been a-Maying. 

But she went on the fourteenth day at a venture. 
For those flowers and mosses which she painted so 
beautifully could not be done without models, and she 
had orders, and her mother loved money. The place 
she sought was a piece of spruce woods east of the 
village, not beautiful woods if you looked at them en 
masse, but with many a minute and individual beauty 
for one who had eyes to see. She followed the path 
that was scarcely visible except to a familiar eye, 
winding among spongy knolls, passed behind a tower- 


| ing rock, turned out for two bushy spruces whose 


lower branches lay quite on the ground, then held up 
both hands with an exclamation of delight. There 
were her two knolls as pink as pink could be! Never 
were seen such May-flowers! Large clusters, stand- 
ing crowded cheek to cheek, or dropped languidly, 
their rich bloom pillowed on a green leaf. 

Juliet bent over them in an ecstasy, and presently 
drew breath and pressed her hand to her breast, for 
the feeling of intense delight gave her a pain. There 
was arustle in the dry leaves—probably a squirrel 
foraging about, his eyes bright and beady, his bushy 
tail curled over his back. There was a sound likea 





soft step—perhaps a rabbit hopping over the moss to 
uibble the juicy spring buds. There was a click 
through the tender chill of the air—had the wood- 
pecker come? No matter for them, Best worth 
looking at was this rosy-glowing ‘Act of faith ” in 
the coming summer. 

But that click came from a rifte-lock, and the foot 
that fell so softly was cased in a moccason, and, poised 
80 as not to stir a dry leaf, stood a dusky Adonis gaz- 
ing at the girl with a pair of eyes so strong and flash- 
ing as to have gained him the name of Eagle-Eye 
among his people. 

He saw a girl of about eighteen, with a face of 
waxen paleness, with flaxen curls falling about fore- 
head, cheeks and neck, and hovering over the smooth 
brow, and the blue eyes, and the sweet, pathetic 
mouth, an atmosphere of melancholy, not so much 
positive as prophetic. 

“So beautiful!” she sighed, and began gathering 
the flowers. 

Then the stress of that steady gaze drew her eyes 
upward, and she grew as pink as her flowers, and 
trembled while her gaze clung to his a moment, then 
dropped again. 

He looked a moment longer, bending slightly to- 
ward her, then turned and walked on with a light 
and stately step, his rifle under one arm, the other 
hand holding suspended a bunch of pigeons with re- 
laxed wings, and gorgeous necks glancing in the sun. 

This young Indian, who was not older than twenty, 
was somewhat fancifully dressed in a green frock 
girded at the waist, and a green cap without vizor 
circling his tawny-colored forehead. A mixture of 
white blood had given him gray eyes instead of black, 
and a lighter skin, and had softened the full locks 
that clustered like plumes, and were all swept back 
to hang over his neck. 

Juliet looked after him till he disappeared among 
the trees, well knowing who he must be, though she 
had never seen him before. And after he was out of 
sight she still looked, forgetting her flowers; but 
presently gathered them dreamily, and went slowly 
homewartl. She never spoke of this meeting, nor 
joined her companions in their frequent walks to the 
Point. But when summer came with a sudden burst, 
and was luxuriant at mid-June, and melted to a fiery 
languor before mid-summer, she would go with them 
sailing or rowing down the river, and past the cluster 
of tents. 

One night when the moon had begun to wane they 
went down with the tide and a subsiding breath of 
west wind, intending to see the moonrise over the 
bay, and row back by its light. They floated down 
singing in the dusk through which burned a few large 
stars. On the Point the Indians’ fire blazed against 
a background of deep shadows, lighting the faces that 
gathered about it, and touching a tent here and there 
with a splash of color. After they had passed, acanoe 
slid out and fell into their wake, floating after them 
like some shadowy bird; and only onesawit. Juliet, 
leaning pensive and silent in the stern, and looking 
back toward the encampment, had seen this shadow 
cross the bar of light that streamed from the fire over 
the water. It came nearer, till its frail prow tossed 
on the ripples they left, and she saw, as she lay low, 
the outlinds of a slight figure against the dim light. 


The romance of the hour and the situation stirred 
her. Perhaps, also, some feeling that had been lurk- 
ing in her heart during the past weeks crept from its 
ambush, and gave access to the newimpression. An 
uncongenial life had sapped the girl’s young strength, 
and chilled her sensitive spirit; but deep in her heart 
was the fresh belief that somewhere life had a glory 
which should one day wrap her. What this glory 
was, she had not asked, but only half hidden from 
her consciousness stood ever the radiant form of Love. 

“Sing, Juliet,” said some one. 

She did not dare to sing of love, but her song, one 
of summer and moonlight, suggested nothing but 
love, and love was in every tone of her low, sweet 
voice that trailed along silvery with their motion, a 
wake of foam and music. 

Silence fell on them as they drifted out into the bay, 
watching a fanatical little cloud that hung as white 
as a fleece in the east, though the deep purple of the 
sky was yet unstirred by any wave of coming light. 

“A bit rag of cirri high up.” suggested one. 

“An electrical cloud,” said another. 

“A spirit!” asserted a third. 

They all started at that moment, for a low sound 
grew through the air about them, from across, or 
from under the water, or down from some height, a 
sound mournful and wild, yet of piercing sweetness. 
It seemed to advance and recede, and grew to be a 
human voice chanting in an unknown tongue. It 
rose till the air was full of its barbarous pathos and 
passion, and the trees on shore seemed to shiver, and 
the rocks to send sighing echoes; then the wail faded 
in lingering Gregorian cadences, unspeakably sad and 
strange, and died away into the lisp of the water. 

With the last note the light of atorch broke out 
close to the boat, and Pbilip Nicola’s frail shallop 
danced like a will-o’-the-wisp across their prow. 
Now he dropped alongside with shortened paddle, and 
caught the bubbles that flew from their bows, then, 
with a detaining dip of the wide blades, he slid into 
their wake, his face illuminated by the flare of his 
torch, but more, it seemed, by his flashing eyes, a 
fairer face also lighted, smiling and looking back on 
him; then he would shoot like an arrow far ahead, 
and zigzag mockingly before them, the drops that 
dripped from his paddle shining red as rubies. 

While they watched this strange fire-fly glancing 
about the lonely stretch of the bay, his torch was 
cast, hissing, into the water; and then they perceived 
that the east was mellow witha softaurora. It grew 


and brightened, and as the rim of the moon pushed 
up over the eastern horizon of hills, the little cloud 
dropped down to it like a moth into a flame, and dis. 
appeared. The tops of the trees caught and came 
out, twig, and bough, and branch, and trunk, the 
small stars dissolved, distant hills swam in the light, 
and a long chain crinkled brightly acrors the water 
and trembled on its heaving breast. Then every rip. 
ple caught a flickering fringe, the foam hissed like 
flame about their bows, the oars they began to dip 
dropped fire, and above, the whole sky overflowed 
with the breed and melancholy moonlight. They 
rowed gayly homeward, talking of their adventure; 
but one of the party sat silent and tranced, looking 
backward as long as that tossing speck was visible 
upon the waters. 

One day not long after, a sudden shower canght 
Philip Nicola while he was out fishing. He hurried 
home, dropped a long string that was all a-quiver 
with the brilliant scales of trout, sprang lightly under 
the dripping trees, lifted the folkd of his tent and 
entered. . 

His grandmother and little sister Malie sat tranquil- 
ly weaving their baskets, while the rain pelted the 
canvas, and the trees creaked in the wind, and the 
thunders rattled overhead. And back in the tent sat 
a young girl, shrinking closely into a corner in a man- 
ner between bashfulness and fear. Her blue eyes 
gave the new-comer one shy glance as he entered, 
then dropped, and the flaxen curls swept forward and 
half concealed her face. Philip said a word to Mrs, 
Nicola, ther: threw himself carelessly onto the boughs 
near their visitor, whom he did not notice after the 
first glance. 

Presently Juliet took courage and lifted her droop- 
ing face. She drew a light muslin scarf closer to her 
pretty chin, and sat listening to the storm, and watch- 
ing the small, brown fingers that deftly plaited those 
silver ribbons of wood. What little hands and feet 
they had, and hew exquisitely formed! The two fe- 
males worked in that superb unconsciousness of ob- 
servation which seems peculiar to the Indian, and 
which their civilized neighbors can only parody, their 
gentle, gradual motions, and grave, serene faces types 
of the true repose of manner. The young chief re- 
clined like a bronze statue, as still and as beautiful, 
when Juliet ventured to glance toward him. 

The Greek outline with more than Grecian richness 
of color, the crimson that burned in his small, curved 
lips, and through the tawny brown of his oval cheeks, 
the plumy, clustering hair from which the rain-drops 
slid as drops from a bird’s wing,—all made a picture 
which might well fascinate a less partial eye. 

He did not seem aware of her gaze, but sat looking 
straight before him till the rain began to subside. 
Then a question and answer or two in their own lan- 
guage, and little Malie learned forward and lifted the 
canvas. The clouds weremelting, and a shaft of red- 
gold from the setting sun flew inte her face. She 
laughed, dropped her work, and sprang out and away 
down to the shore. 

As the light broke in, Juliet felt that the young 
chief’s eyes were at length turned on her with a gaze 
that repaid her own tenfold. A faint pink began to 
flicker in her face, her lips grew tremulous and rosy, 
and her bosom heaved. She put up a hand as white 
as milk, and flung her curls back, she twisted the 
ribbons of her hat, finally she turned on him an ap- 
pealing look. Her timid eyes did not meet the full 
gaze of his, but a subdued glow from under the 
lowered lids. 

Mrs. Nicola dropped her work, and rising, stately 
as a palm-tree, lifvctl the canvas and went out, leaving 
the two alone. 

The curtains had scarcely dropped behind her when 
Philip chang ~w his place to one nearer his companion, 
and reaching, took her hand in his. It trembled like 
a frightened bird, and would have withdrawn itself, 
but he held it, not rudely, but with a gentle determi- 
nation. He smoothed its vivid white with his dusky 
fingers, smiling at the contrast, he placed the velvety 
palm on his cheek that glowed beneath its softness, 
he stroked and wound about his tingers the flossy 
curls, touching with an admiring and careful fond- 
ness, as though she were some frail thing which he 
feared to injure. At length the dark eyes were lifted 
to meet her blue ones, and melted on them with a 
soft fire. 

“I love you!” he whispered, in an impassioned 
urnlertone. 

After the first impulse of surprise and alarm, a sort 
of fascination wrapped the girl. She seemed to her- 
self some wild creature whom this young god was 
gently and lovingly taming. The world and life, as 
she had known them, slid from her like a rent vesture. 
* Snapped in the breath of the divine desire 

All the vain swathes with which convention thralls; 

Nature breaks forth, and at her breath of fire, 

The elaborate snow-pile’s molten temple falls ; 
And life's scared priestcrafts fly before the truth, 
Whose name is Passion, whose great altar, Youth!"’ 


Mists crept over her eyes, gathered, but did not 
fall, and the breath fluttered on her parted lips. At 
those three words ber whole pure and lovely being 
opened like a lily tothe sunbeam. A hand drew her, 
an arm clasped her, and, for the first time in her 
life, a kiss of love was pressed upon her lips. The 
water was made wine! 

There was no resistance. She sighed and yielded, 
as in some delicious dream. A voice outside recalled 
her. 

“TI must go,” she whispered, hurriedly. 
brother has come.” 

The arms were withdrawn instantly, and she 
| Sprang up just in time to meet her brother at the tent 
door. 


“My 
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“T got back as soun as I could, Juliet,” said the 
lal, eager and out of breath. “I got a boat instead 
of a carringe, 80 a8 to save you wetting your feet go- 
ing to the road. Get your hat, and come.” 

As her brother turned to precede her, Juliet look- 
ed back into the tent. Philip had sunk into # reclin- 
ing posture, but at her glance he sprang up, caught 
her hand, anu drew her to him, 

“ You must let me go, indeed you must,” she said, 
blushing and tearful. “Iam afraid, 1 don't know 
what I am doing. If my mother should know, I 
think she would kill me.” 

“You are mine. and no one else shall have you,” 
he whispered, passionately. ‘(If she hurts you, I kill 
her!” 

What was the world to this girl? What treasure 
did it hold that could equal this glorious youth, who 

1 1 and claimed her? She rested an instant 
against his breast, then with a whispered vow, ** No 
one but you shall have me, Philip!” she broke from 
him, and ran out. 

The men were lolling about, waiting for their sup- 
per, and a woman was frying fish at the fire. Mrs. 
Nicola stood opposite her, leisurely tossing twi gs into 
the flames, and Juliet’s brother, cap in hand, was 
thanking her for her hospitality toward his sister. 


Juliet timidly touched the small brown hand in 
passing, glanced up into the emotionless face, and 
followed her brother to the shore, where Malie was 
frisking in and out of the water like a spaniel. In 
passing, she gave a caressing touch to the dark elf- 
locks of the li tle savage, then stepped into their boat, 
and was pulled slowly away from shore. 

“Do you think you have taken any cold, sis?” 
asked her brother, anxiously. 

*“*No, Willie.” 

“You know mother would be dreadfully angry if 
you shouldn’t be able to sing at the party to-morrow 
evening.” 

*“T have no cold,” she answered, dreamily. 

**T believe that old squaw has bewitched you,” said 
her brother, laughing. ‘ You’ve been in a maze 
ever since we left the Point. I'll try the Arabian 
Nights’ dodge on you.” Playfully sprinkling a few 
drops of water in her face, he exclaimed, ‘* Resume 
your own proper spirit!” 

Juliet laughed, and tried to obey, but vainly. A 
new power had indeed wrapped her forever away 
from her former life and all belonging to it. 

These children had lost their futher years before, 
and their mother was a cruel, ambitious woman, 
whose means were far below her desires, There was 
little pleasure at home for the brother and sister ex- 
cept in each other’s society, and even that was re- 
stricted. For Willie could get copying for the even- 
ings, and since Juliet must spend a part of every day 
in painting, the evenings must be devoted to her 
piano. The girl could coin gold from the keys, and 
must not waste her time. Almost the only times she 
was allowed out, were when she went to the woods 
for patterns to paint from. ‘ 

Now these woodland rambles were not always tak- 
en alone, and on an unlucky day, Mrs. Nicola, steal- 
ing over the mosses with noiseless tread, came upon 
the girl sitting on the flowery roots of a tree, with 
her young forest king lying at her feet. An angry 
exclamation broke from the old woman, and she 
stood a moment regarding them with scowling face; 
but Philip took no notice of her, and did not move 
from his position, and with a scornful shake of the 
head, she passed on. 

Mrs. Nicola had reason to dislike such a connection, 
for her only child, Malie, the mother of Philip and 
Malie, bad been enticed away from their encampment 
by a white man. For years the girl had not been 
heard of, but one morning, lifting the fold of her tent, 
the mother saw before it a shadowy form seated on 
the ground, with her head dropped forward upon her 
breast. A laughing babe crowed upun her knees, 
and a boy of ten years of age leaned on his mother’s 
shoulder, and regarded his grandmother with bril- 
liant, fearless eyes. For a moment the deserted 
mother stoud looking at this group, then, as the wo- 
men began to gather with jeers and laughter, she 
took her daughter by the hand, and led her into the 
tent. Forseveral days poor Malie sat there, silent 
and drooping, and sudderly she dropped furward on 
her face—dead! So Mrs. Nicola had no reason to de- 
sire any further alliance with the pale-faces. 

Of course these meetings cf Philip and Juliet could 
not go on long without being known, since eyes were 
always watching for the beautiful savage. A slight 

1 and dist began to creep into the inter- 
course of Juliet and her friends. The visits of the 
young ladies to the Point were gradually discontinued. 
They grouped apart, and watched her curiously, 
Some made a hervine of, and adored her. From the 
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young people the word went to their elders, whose 
judgment was far more severe. It was very well to | 
pretend to be charmed with the handsome Indian, 
to laugh and jest about him, to fullow and admire | 
him as unblushingly as though be were an automa- 


ton; but to blush and tremble at his name, to wan- | fi 


der off gathering flowers with him, in fine, to treat 
him like a welcome lover, was quite another thing. | 
Then, too, evil hearts imagine evil things, as it ix 
their nature to, and evil tongues whispered them, 
and the whole town was abuzz with gossip before 


No one had yet been bold enough to tell Mrs. Wood- 
was the last to know the utter ruin that threatened 


ali her ambitious plans for her daughter’s settlement. 


their haunts. There was nosign of him. The tirst 
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Juliet well knew that any oue suspected her love, | 
hurst, who was @ virago of the first water, and she | 
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It was the first of August, and for several days | 
Juliet had not seen her jover. In vain she visited | 
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up over the eastern horizon of hills, the little cloud 
dropped down to it like a moth into a flame, and dis. 
appeared. The tops of the trees caught and came 
out, twig, and bough, and branch, and trunk, the 


and a long chain crinkled brightly across the water 
and trembled on its heaving breast. 
ple caught a flickering fringe, the foam hissed like 


dropped fire, and above, the whole sky overflowed 
with the broad and melancholy moonlight. They 
rowed gayly homeward, talking of their adventure; 
but one of the party sat silent and tranced, looking 
backward as long as that tossing speck was visible 
upon the waters. 

One day not long after,a sudden shower caught 
Philip Nicvla while he was out fishing. He hurried 
home, dropped a long string that was all a-quiver 
with the brilliant scales of trout, sprang lightly under 
the dripping trees, lifted the fold of his tent and 
entered. 

His grandmother and little sister Malie sat tranquil- 
ly weaving their baskets, while the rain pelted the 
canvas, and the trees creaked in the wind, and the 
thunders rattled overhead. And back in the tent sat 
a young girl, shrinking closely into a corner in a man- 
ner between bashfulness and fear. Her blue eyes 
gave the new-comer one shy glance as he entered, 
then dropped, and the flaxen curls swept forward and 
half concealed her face. Philip said a word to Mrs, 
Nicola, then threw himself carelessly onto the boughs 
near their visitor, whom he did not notice after the 
first glance. 

Presently Juliet took courage and lifted her droop- 
ing face. She drew a light muslin ecorf closer to her 
pretty chin, and sat listening to the storm, and watch- 
ing the small, brown fingers that deftly plaited those 
silver ribbons of wood. What little hands and feet 
they had, and how exquisitely formed! The two fe- 
males worked in that superb unconsciousness of ob- 
servation which seems peculiar to the Indian, and 
which their civilized neighbors can only parody, their 
gentle, gradual motions, and grave, serene faces types 
of the true repose of manner. The young chief re- 
clined like a bronze statue, as still and as beautiful, 
when Juliet ventured to glance toward him. 

The Greek outline with more than Grecian richness 
of color, the crimson that burned in his small, curved 
lips, and through the tawny brown of his oval cheeks, 
the plumy, clustering hair from which the rain-drops 
slid as drops from a bird’s wing,—all made a picture 
which might well fascinate a less partial eye. 

He did not seem aware of her gaze, but sat looking 
straight before him till the rain began to subside. 
Then a question and answer or two in their own lan- 
guage, and little Malie learned forward and lifted the 
canvas. The clouds were melting, and a shaft of red- 
gold from the setting sun flew into her face. She 
laughed, dropped her work, and sprang out and away 
down to the shore. 

As the light broke in, Juliet felt that the young 
chief’s eyes were at length turned on her with a gaze 
that repaid her own tenfold. A faint pink began to 
flicker in her face, her lips grew tremulous and rosy, 
and her bosom heaved. She put up a hand as white 
as milk, and flung her curls back, she twisted the 
ribbons of her hat, finally she turned on him an ap- 
pealing look. Her timid eyes did not meet the full 
gaze of his, but a subdued glow from under the 
lowered lids. 

Mrs. Nicola dropped her work, and rising, stately 
as a palm-tree, lifted the canvas and went out, leaving 
the two alone. 

The curtains had scarcely dropped behind her when 
Philip changed his place to one nearer his companion, 
and reaching, took her hand in his. It trembled like 
a frightened bird, and would have withdrawn itself, 
but he held it, not rudely, but with a gentle determi- 
nation. He smoothed its vivid white with his dusky 
fingers, smiling at the contrast, he placed the velvety 
palm on his cheek that glowed beneath its softness, 
he stroked and wound about his fingers the flossy 
curls, touching with an admiring and careful fond- 
ness, as though she were some frail thing which he 
feared to injure. At length the dark eyes were lifted 
to meet her blue ones, and melted on them with a 
soft fire. 

“1 love you!” he whispered, in an impassioned 
urmlertone. 

After the first impulse of surprise and alarm, a sort 
of fascination wrapped the girl. She seemed to her- 


gently and lovingly taming. The world and life, as 
she had known them, slid from her like a rent vesture. 


* Snapped in the breath of the divine desire 
All the vain swathes with which convention thralls; 
Nature breaks forth, and at her breath of fire, 
The elaborate snow-pile’s molten temple falls; 
And life’s scared priestcrafts fly before the truth, 
Whose name is Passion, whose great altar, Youth!"’ 


Mists crept over her eyes, gathered, but did not 
| fall, and the breath fluttered on her parted lips. At 
those three words ber whole pure and lovely being 
opened like a lily tothe sunbeam. A hand drew her, 
an arm clasped her, and, for the first time in her 
life, a kiss of love was pressed upon her lips. The 
water was made wine! 

There was no resistance. She sighed and yielded, 
as in some delicious dream. A voice outside recalled 
her. 





“T must go,” she whispered, 
| brother has come.” 
The arms were withdrawn instantly, and she 
| sprang up just in time to meet her brother at the tent 
| door. 
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“T got back as soon as I could, Juliet,” said the 
lal, eager and out of breath. “TI got a boat instead 
of a carriage, 80 as to save you wetting your feet go- 
ing to the road. Get your hat, and come.” 

As her brother turned to precede her, Juliet look- 
ed back into the tent. Philip had sunk into a reclin- 
ing posture, but at her glance he sprang up, caught 
her hand, anu drew her to him. 

“You must let me go, indeed you must,” ske said, 
blushing and tearful. “Iam afraid. I don’t know 
what I am doing. If my mother should know, I 
think she would kill me.” 

** You are mine. and no one else shall have you,” 
he whispered, passionately. ‘If she hurts you, I kill 
her!” 

What was the world to this girl? What treasure 
did it hold that could equal this glorious youth, who 
clasped and claimed her? She rested an instant 
against his breast, then with a whispered vow, ** No 
one but you shall have me, Philip!” she broke from 
him, and ran out. 

The men were lolling about, waiting for their sup- 
per, and a woman was frying fish at the tire. Mrs. 
Nicola stood opposite her, leisurely tossing twi gs into 
the flames, and Juliet’s brother, cap in hand, was 
thanking her for her hospitality toward his sister. 


Juliet timidly touched the small brown hand in 
passing, glanced up into the emotionless face, and 
A followed her brother to the shore, where Malie was 
frisking in and out of the water like a spaniel. In 
passing, she gave a caressing touch to the dark elf- 
locks of the li‘ tle savage, then stepped into their boat, 
and was pulled slowly away from shore. 

“Do you think you have taken any cold, sis?” 
asked her brother, anxiously. 

“No, Willie.” 

** You know mother would be dreadfully angry if 
you shouldn’t be able to sing at the party to-morrow 
evening.” 

“T have no cold,” she answered, dreamily. 

**I believe that old squaw has bewitched you,” said 
her brother, laughing. ‘‘ You’ve been in a maze 
ever since we lett the Point. I'll try the Arabian 
Nights’ dodge on you.” Playfully sprinkling a few 
drops of water in her face, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Resume 
your own proper spirit!” 

Juliet laughed, and tried to obey, but vainly. A 
new power had indeed wrapped her forever away 
from her former life and all belonging to it. 

These children had lost their father years before, 
and their mother was a cruel, ambitious woman, 
whose means were far below her desires. There was 
little pleasure at home for the brother and sister ex- 
cept in each other’s society, and even that was re- 
stricted. For Willie could get copying for the even- 
ings, and since Juliet must spend a part of every day 
in painting, the evenings must be devoted to her 
piano. The girl could coin gold from the keys, and 
must not waste ker time. Almost the only times she 
was allowed out, were when she went to the woods 
for patterns to paint from. 

Now these woodland rambles were not always tak- 
en alone, and on an unlucky day, Mrs. Nicola, steal- 
ing over the mosses with noiseless tread, came upon 
the girl sitting on the flowery roots of a tree, with 
her young forest king lying at her feet. An angry 
exclamation broke from the old woman, and she 
stood a moment regarding them with scowling face; 
but Philip took no notice of her, and did not move 
from his position, and with a scornful shake of the 
head, she passed on. 

Mrs. Nicola had reason to dislike such a connection, 
for her only child, Malie, the mother of Philip and 
Malie, bad been enticed away from their encampment 
by a white man. For years the girl had not been 
heard of, but one morning, lifting the fold of her tent, 
the mother saw before it a shadowy form seated on 
the ground, with her head dropped forward upon her 
breast. A laughing babe crowed upon her knees, 
and a boy of ten years of' age leaned on his mother’s 
shoulder, and regarded his grandmother with bril- 
liant, fearless eyes. For a moment the deserted 
mother stovd looking at this group, then, as the wo- 
men began to gather with jeers and laughter, she 
took her daughter by the hand, and led her into the 
tent. Forseveral days poor Malie sat there, silent 
and drooping, and sudderly she dropped forward on 
her face—dead! So Mrs. Nicola had no reason to de- 
sire any further alliance with the pale-faces. 

Of course these meetings cf Philip and Juliet could 
not go on long without being known, since eyes were 
always watching for the beautiful savage. A slight 
coolness and distance began to creep into the inter- 
course of Juliet and her friends. The visits of the 
young ladies to the Point were gradually discontinued. 
They grouped apart, and watched her curiously. 
Some made a hervine of, and adored her. From the 
young people the word went to their elders, whose 
judgment was fur more severe. It was very well to 
pretend to be charmed with the handsome Indian, 
to laugh and jest about him, to fullow and admire 
him as unblushingly as though be were an automa- 
ton; but to blush and tremble at his name, to wan- 
der off gathering flowers with him, in fine, to treat 
him like a welcome lover, was quite another thing. 
Then, too, evil hearts imagine evil things, as it is 
their nature to, and evil tongues whispered them, 
and the whole town was abuzz with gossip before 

Juliet well knew that any one suspected her love. 

No one had yet been bold enough to tell Mrs. Wood- 
hurst, who was a virago of the tirst water, and she 

was the last to know the utter ruin that threatened 
all her ambitious plans for her daughter’s settlement. 

It was the first of August, and for several days 

Juliet had not seen her lover. In vain she visited 

















disappointment was rather a surprise than a pain, 
the second troubled her, the third filled her with 
@ vague terror. She began to bethink herself of her 
situation, what it would be to lose him and to look 
forward to the end of this dream of hérs. On the 
fourth day she could bear her suspense no longer, 
and set out fur the encampment. See him she must, 
at any cost. 

When she came in sight of the camp she saw the 
women weaving baskets in their usual way, the 
children playing about, but no men, and no Philip. 
With a weary, sinking heart she hid among the trees 
and watched. Presently something fluttered at the 
opening of Philip’s tent. She caught her breath, 
aud looked again. A hand was beckoning her. With 
a fleet step she ran across the opening. Little she 
eared for the others if Philip was there. 

He lay upon the mats, pale, but radiant when he 
saw her. He had been ill. ‘‘She gave me some- 
thing to make me sick,” he said, pointing out to- 
ward his grandmother. “She keep me away from 
you.” 

Juliet threw herself upon his bosom with tears, 
and passionate protestations of love, grief and fidel- 
ity. What she had suffered in those few days, and 
what he told her had wakened her from her happy 
dream, and through its rosy mists she saw vaguely 
the outlines of inevitable tragedy. In the midst of 
her transports, a shadow darkened the door, and 
Mrs. Nicola stood there erect and stern. 

“You go home!” she said, angrily. “You come 
here after Philip, and they send us away. You go 
home!” 

“O, let me stay!” pleaded the girl. “I am so 
miserable at home, and I shall die if I lose Philip. 
Let me live with him, and go wherever he goes. I 
will help you all I can.” 

But her piteous voice and streaming eyes moved n> 
gentler feeling in the old woman’s breast. 

“What we do with you?” she cried, scornfully. 
“They call us thief, the sheriff come after us, they 
put usin jail. Go home!” | 

Juliet turned in despair to her lover, and hid her 
face in his breast. He clasped her closely, and turn- 
ed a face of angry defiance on his grandmother. 
Juliet did not understand a word they said, but she 
knew that her champion spoke with fire, and si- 
lenced the other, and that in ending he held up his 
right hand toward heaven, as though calling God to 
witness an oath. The old woman looked at him a 
moment in silence, then turned and walked away. 


Then for the first time they spoke of their future. 
There was a beautiful country beyond the great lakes 
where Philip’s mother had lived, and where he and 
Malie were born. He described this country, as he 
remembered it, in glowing language. There they 
would go as soon as they could make their little pre- 
parations, and evade their persecutors. 

It was near sunset when Juliet reached home, and 
then she knew that the blow had fallen. Mrs. Nicola 
sat there, cold and composed, and before her stood 
Mrs. Woodhurst, with burning eyes, and a dull red 
all over her usually pale and handsome face. At the 
sight,”Juliet melted down on to the floor like a snow- 
wreath. 

Let not the mother’s rage be dwelt upon. It was 
what might be expected from a violent. brutal wo- 
man in whose nature the element of tenlerness 
seemed to have been left out. For days Juliet was 
a half-starved prisoner in her own room, and it was 
only when her mother became alarmed by her in- 
creasing illness, that her brother was admitted to 
her. 

Willie did what a boy could to soothe and comfort 
her. She was to keep up courage, and soon they 
would go away and live in peace by themselves. He 
cried over the bruises in her tender flesh, and vowed 
that no other blow should she receive. He would 
threaten their mother with exposure. For Mrs. 
Woodhurst knew pertectly well what was due to ap- 
pearances, and could, at pleasure, assume a manner 
of silken softness. Besides, Willie said, as soon as 
the Indians had fairly got off, perhaps the next day, 
Juliet would be allowed to go out. 

The girl's fevered, bewildered brain caught but one 
idea—he was going away, and she should never see 
himagain. At the thought, her hot, dry hands were 
clenched in nervous passion, and her glittering eyes 
watched eagerly the fading of the gray twilight. The 
sky was shrouded in mists, and long soughs of wind 
rose and fell mournfully as the night came on. 

Mrs. Woodhurst came in and gave her daughter 
some medicine, and a sneer with it. 

“Anne will stay with you to-night, Mrs. Nicola,” 
she said. “I’m not going to be broken of my rest 
any longer for a love-sick fool.’’ 

Had she seen the brightening of those wild eyes, 
she might have changed her mind. But the lamp 
flared in her face, and dazzled her. A few offices 
were performed, ungraciously enough, then she with- 
drew to her rest. 

Sometime in the night she was awakened by Anne’s 
frightened voice in the entry. 

‘Willie! Willie! Getup! I can’t find Juliet, and 
I don’t dare tell your mother!” 

The mother did not need more telling. In an in- 
stant she was out of bed. The house and grounds 
were searched, the neighbors were alarmed, and be- 
fore morning, the whole town. 

Meantime Juliet wandered through the woods, 
missing her way and finding it again, falling and ris- 
ing painfully, fording the stream with bare, bleeding 
feet, and, at length, reaching the Point. Nota sign 
of life was there. The tents had been removed, and 


the smouldering ashes of a tire showed that they must 
their haunts. There was no sign of him. The first | have gone that afternoon. With a cry of despair 





the girl flung herself on the ground where his tent 
had been. 

Presently she remembered that they must have 
gone towards the South, and that, possibly, she could 
overtake them. She started up, and groped on. 
The wind rose and sighed through the trees, and 
heavy drops of rain began to fall. Still she pressed 
on; forgetting, after a time, whom she sought, striv- 
ing to recollect where he wanted to go. Her failing 
mind caught at fragments of the past, fancying that 
she was flying from hostile Indians, then from her 
mother. Going still further into the past, she thought 
that she was seeking her father. He was lost in the 
woods, and she must find him. Grasping the idea, 
she pressed on, calling faintly on her father, and still 
more faintly weeping, end wringing her hands, till 
at length, almost exhausted, she sank down at the 
foot of a tree, and sat there moaning in the softly- 
falling rain. 

As she sat, the bay was open before her, and a ves- 
sel coming up in the thick mist carried a red light 
aloft. That light broke in on her mind, and half re- 
called her to more recent scenes. It was Philip's 
torch, she remembered now, and she must go to meet 
him. By some fatality, a crazy boat lay at the wa- 
ter’s edge where she searched, and soon her feverish, 
eager fingers had untied it, and pushed it from shore. 
Tn the dimness of the night and rain she floated qut 
in the fast-tilling boat, scarcely conscious through 
delirium and exhaustion of the water that crept to her 
ankles, to her knees, that flowed around, then over 
her pale and pitiful form. There was scarcely more 
than a sigh, but she tloated slowly down on the toss- 
ing water, outward to the sea. And out into the 
Great Sea floated her weary soul, finding, we must 
hope, a peaceful country. 

August, September and October passed, and the 
same company of Indians, returning from the coast, 
halted again on the Point. Philip was ill, and could 
not goon. He, knowing nothingof what had hap- 
pened, insisted on seeing Juliet again, and his grand- 
mother was forced to yield. She went to Mrs. Wood- 
hurst, and returning, stood in silence, telling nothing. 
Little Malie, hearing the story, was more communi- 
cative. She told her brother all, and their Patlias, 
coming to anoint him, confirmed it. He looked at 
each, as they spoke, with a piercing gaze, then closed 
his eyes, and turned his face from them. 

A day or two after, as Willie Woodhurst stood in 
their garden, he saw an irregular procession coming 
up the road from the Point. He had been watching 
for it, and when it came in front of their gate, he went 
out, weeping, and laid a wreath of flowers on the cof- 
fin. Little Malie walked after it, sobbing piteously, 
but the others moved in solemn silence, looking 
neither to right nor left. Only, as the boy laid down 
his flowery offering, they paused a moment, turned 
their dark eyes on him, then resumed their steady 
and silent march. 


THE ENGLISH ARMY. 


An English soldier, a non-commissioned officer, in 
the following article relates some of the abuses in the 
English army, and the tyranny of the officers: 

The lash is not the only punishment we have, wh ch 
degrades a soldier to such an extent that he feels 
himself lost. Whena man deserts, after he is caught 
he is very frequently, almost invariably, sentenced to 
be branded on the shoulder or back with the letter 
D. When I first joined the —th Light Dragoons 
(since transformed, as all the light dragoon regiments 
have been, into the —th Hussars), the corporal of my 
squad was as gentlemanly a young man as you would 
wish to see. It was rare tomeet with a young fellow 
of such good address and correct manners in the 
ranks oféhe English army. His father was a poor 
clergyman, and had not the means to buy him a com- 
mission, and so the lad had enlisted in a cavalry 
regiment. He had a brother-in-law in London well- 
to-do in the world, and he obtained permission to 
spend ten days at Christmas (the regiment was then 
stationed in Dublin ) with his relative in the metro- 
polis. The Christmas dinner was good, the wine was 
better, and one invitation to dinner followed another 
from the friends he met at his relative’s. Whether 
he forgot his leave, or got too much “on the spree,” 
he overstayed his leave by seven days—at the end of 
that time, returning to the royal barracks in Dublin, 
where he reported himself, and was put under arrest. 
He wrote out a statement, and showed how, though 
he had been guilty of overstaying his leave, he never 
fora moment intended to desert. But the colonel 
thought otherwise. He ordered the corporal to be 
tried by a garrison court-martial, and this tribunal 
sentenced him to be imprisoned for three months, 
and to be ** branded'with the letter D in the usual 
manner,” besides being reduced from the rank of 
corporal to that of a private dragoon. The sentence 
was carried out, and the unfortunate man never held 
up his head again. To drown care, he took to drink- 
ing, and in two years died of delirum tremens in the 
Belturbet Hospital, after having spent more days in 
than out of, the regimental cells, and being tried 
more than once by a regimental court-martial for 
intoxication. 

It is not for the actual severity of the punishments 
in the service that I or any soldier need complain. 
It is not a less severe but a less degrading code that 
is required in the army. There is hardly any punish- 
ment we have, which does no carry degradation with 
it to a certain extent. Thus, if a soldier is for some 
comparatively trivial offence orderel to be contined 
seven days in the cells, it is generally made a point 
to order his hair to be clipped so short, that for six 
weeks or two months after his punishment, he looks 








like a ticket-of-leave man, just got free from jail. His 
punishment is ordered for, say a month, but it hangs 
about him fur four or five months, as during that 
time he is ashamed to uncover his head, and will not 
enter any public place where he would have to take 
his cap off, lest the shortness of his hair be observed 
and laughed at. In many of our large garrison towns 
side-locks are sold, which the soldier who has had his 
hair clipped close to his head on entering the cells, 
purchases, and attaches to the sides of his cap. 

Another source of much crime in our army is the 
way in which some officers address their men. It 
does not proceed from any willful intention of hurt- 
ing the feelings of the men so addressed, but from a 
silly idea that it denotes an officer-like bearing, and 
a strict disciplinarian. I have seen mere lads of sev- 
enteen or eighteen, who were yet under the hands of 
the riding-master and adjutant, speak to old soldiers 
who wore the Crimean and Indian medals on their 
breasts, as if they were really inferior beings to them- 
selves. It is not so much what these commissioned 
youths say, as the way in which they say it. The 
fault is very seldom to be found among titled officers 
or men of undoubted good-breeding. For, a true 
gentleman always respects the feelings of others, in 
the army as elsewhere. 

My own experience in the army does not teach me 
that the officers who have risen from the ranks speak 
roughly, or behave ill to soldiers under their com- 
mand. The young men who join direct from home— 
the officers who merely go through an examination 
at Chelsea, and then are sent to their duties in the 
regiment, to which they should come to teach, and 
not have to be taught,—these are almost invari- 
ably the men who speak to the soldiers in the harsh- 
est terms. I remember a case of this sort a few years 
ago. In the regiment to which I belonged, was a 
young cornet who had but lately joined, who was, 
perhaps, as awkward a speci of unfledged hu- 
manity as ever put on uniform. He had been months 
in the riding-school, but the riding-master could 
make nothing of him, and when at foot drill he was 
the despair ofevery instructor. At field-days he was 
quiet and civil-spoken, for he was in such mortal 
dread of his charger, that all his attention was given 
to keeping himself from falling off; but, at dismounted 
parades, he bullied the men of his troop whenever the 
captain was absent, and he commanded in his place. 
There was in the troop, a man called Benson—Bill 
Benson; one of the best riders in the British cavalry, 
and as fine a specimen of an English dragoon as ever 
was seen. He had been twenty-five years in the 
army, but had never been promoted; fur he could 
barely read, and writing even his own name was to 
him as the unknown tongues. He had served in the 
Crimea, ridden in the famous Balaclava charge, and, 
when his regiment came home from Sebastopol, had 
volunteered to go out to India with a regiment order- 
ed to that country at the time of the mutiny. Bill 
had two English medals, as well as that given by 
Turkey for the Crimea upon his jacket, wore three 
good-conduct marks on his sleeve, and was looked 
upon as @ pattern soldier. For some reason or other, 
the young cornet took a great dislike to him, and 
used to “ naggle” him whenever he got a chance. 
At a foot parade one afternoon, in his captain’s ab- 
sence, the cornet commanded the troop. In passing 
down the ranks, he thought he saw, or he pretended 
that he thought he saw, a spot of dirt upon Benson’s 
pouch-belt, and he asked him in the most bullying 
tone possible, ‘‘ Why the deuce he appeared on pa- 
rade so dirty?” Now, to call Bill Benson dirty, was 
something like accusing Coutts’s or Glynn’s of being 
insolvent. Benson colored, and replied respectfully 
enough, that he had not seen the spot of dirt; which, 
by-the-way, was behind his shoulder, and not so big, 
after all, as the size ofa large pin’s head. The cor- 
net told him to “hold his insolent tongue, and not 
to answer.” Bill replied again, “‘ I thought you ask- 
ed me a question, sir.”” The young man standing next 
to Bill began to titter at this, and the cornet ordered 
both men to the guard-room, where they were con- 
fined all night. In the morning they were brought 
up before the commanding officer, charged with in- 
solent conduct in the ranks. The colonel was a good 
officer, and a man of judgment; he at once saw the 
folly of which the cornet had been guilty, but he was 
obliged to uphold the authority of that officer. The 
latter magnified the offence as much as possible, 
and, to make a long story short, the colonel ordered 
Benson to be confined in the cells for seven days. 
The sentence was carried out, for, although the col- 
onel gave the cornet several broad hints to beg the 
man off, he would not take them. From that day 
forward, Bill became one of the most careless soldiers 
in the regiment, and was never out of the defaulters’ 
list. He took to drinking, lost his good-conduct 
marks, and was discharged about two years after- 
wards with a pension of threepence a day less than 
he would have had if the cornet had never got bim 
into trouble. I don’t defend his conduct for answer- 
ing an officer in the ranks. I am too old a soldier for 
that. But I maintain that Bill’s punishment was 
brought about quite as much by the irritating lan- 
guage of the cornet as by any fault of his own. 











CHEERFULNESS.—Cheerfulness and a festival spirit 
till the soul with harmony; it composes music for 
churches and hearts; it produces thankfulness, and 
serves the end of charity; and when the oil of glad- 
ness runs over, it makes bright and tall emissions of 
light and holy tires, reaching upto a cloud, and mak- 
ing joy round about; and, therefore, since it is so inno- 
cent, and may be so pious, and full of holy advantage, 
whatever can minister to this holy joy does set for- 
ward the work of religion and charity. 
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rather questionable. Mark it well, ye frequenters of 
Suniay eating-houses. Find some way of punishing 
the cook, and bless your baked beans strongly, and 
the bluest descendant of the bluest Pilgrim cannot 
censure you. 





FURS. 
Our lady readers will be interested in the follow- 
ing facts, which we cull from a mass before us, con- 
cerning one of their favorite and most beautiful or- 
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A HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


They did some queer things in New England, a 
century and a half ago, and, looking back now, one 
can hardly realize that the staid, sober old Puritan 
Fathers could have been so keenly up to the shifts 
and quibbles of that world whose wickedness they 
@ condemned 80 heartily. Yet we bave indisputable 
evidence that the old worthies, whom a late fashion 
has striven to picture as monuments of human per- 
fection, were, like the rest of the world, only mortals, 
and consequently afflicted with the weaknesses and 
infirmities of the flesh. 

A letter, written from Salem, in September, 1715, 
has recently come to our notice, and we present to 
our readers such passages from it as we deem worthy 
of their attention. The letter was written by a mem- 
ber of the ordinary council at the settlement of the 
first pastor over the Old South Society of Danvers, 
Massachusetts. We preserve the quaint old English 
style. After describing the ordination, the writer 
proceeds to speak of the congregation, as follows: 


“There was an immense concourse of people in ye 
house, so that every part of ye house was crowded. 
Some were on ye beams, over ye heals of ye congre- 
gation. Ye Governor was in ye house, and her Maj- 
esty’s Commissioner of ye Customs, and thev sat to- 
gether on a high seat by ye pulpit stairs. Ye Gov- 
ernor appeared very decent and attentive, although 
he favors Episcopacy, and tolerates ye Quakers and 
Baptists, but is a strong opposer of ye Papists. He 
was dressed in a black velvet coat, red waistcoat, 
bordered with gold lace, and buff breeches, with gold 
buckles at ye knees, and white silk stockings.” 


The good people were much annoyed by the inev- 
itable contraband (though whether it was the ances- 
tor of the “intelligent contraband,” who recently 
figured so largely in military matters, we cannot say), 
as appears from the following: 


“There was a disturbance in ye gallery, where it 
was filled with divers negroes, mulattoes, and Indi- 
ans, and a negro called Pomp Shorter, belonging to 
Mr. Gardner, was called forth, and placed in ye broad 
aisle, where he was reproved with great awfulness 
and solemnity. He was then placed in ye deacons’ 
seat, between two deacons, in view of ye whole con- 
gregation, but ye sexton was ordered by Mr. Prescott 
to take him out, because of his levity and strange 
contortions of countenance (giving great scandal to 
ye grave deacons), and put him in ye lobby under ye 
stairs. Some children and a mulatto woman were 
reprimanded for laughing at Pomp Shorter.” 


We are not surprised that the “ grave deacons” 
should have been scandalized. The only wonder is 
that they did not utterly forget their dignity, and 
give vent to the most uncontrollable mirth at Pomp’s 
contortions of countenance. After the ordination, 
came a feast, which the letter goes on to mention: 


“ When ye services at ye house were ended, ye 
council and other dignitaries were entertained at ye 
house of Mr. Epes, on ye hill near by, and we had a 
bountiful table, with bear’s meat and venison, the 
last of which was from a buck shot in ve woods near 
by. Ye bear was killed in Lynn woods, near Read- 
ing. After ye blessing was craved by Mr. Gerrish, of 
Wentham, word came that ye buck was shot on ye 
Lord’s day, by Pequot, an Indian, who came to Mr. 
Epes with a lye in his mouth, like Ananias of old. 
Ye council thereupon refused to cut ye venison, but 
it was afterwards decided that Pequot should receive 
40 stripes save one, for lying and profaning ye Lord’s 
day, restore Mr. Epes a cut of ye deer, and consider- 
ing this a just and righteous sentence on ye Heathen, 
and that a blessing had been craved on ye meat, ye 
council all partook of it, but Mr. Shepard, whose con- 
science was tender on ye points of venison.” 


Verily, those old worthies were adepts in the art of 
splitting hairs. The stomach was stronger than the 
conscience, and the temptation too great to be resist- 
ed. Ascapegoat was at hand, and in the “ forty 
stripes save one,” which were ordered for poor Pequot, 
the sin of eating the tempting delicacy, which had at 
first so appalled them, was gracefully shifted from 
their shoulders to the back of a poor savage creature, 
to whom their Christian perfection must have seemed 


The habit of wearing furs for the purpose of orna- 
menting and imparting warmth to the person, has 
existed from time immemorial among savage, and 
for many centuries among civilized nations. Among 
the latter, however, it wa® restricted occasionally to 
the sovereign and the higher classes of the nobility. 
For instance the ermine, called minever in heraldry, 
has long been the royal fur for several European na- 
tions. Edward ILI. restricted its use to the royal 
family of England, but at the present day it may 
be worn by any one. On occasions of state, however, 
the modes of ornamenting it distinguish the rank of 
the persons wearing it. Only the robes of the royal 
family can be trimmed with ermine, thickly spotted 
with the black paws of the Astrakhan lamb. In 
Austria it is even now restricted to the imperial 
family. 

The fur of the ermine is commonly of adingy brown 
hue, which in winter changes to a beautiful white, 
while the lower part of the tail is of a shining black 
hue. The tail is used as an ornament to the tur, but 
the black paws of the Astrakhan lamb are frequent- 
ly substituted for it. A large amount of the fur now 
sold as ermine is in reality that of the Polish rabbit, 
which frequently defies the efforts of good judges to 
detect the difference. 

Sables are very popular with all nations, and com- 
mand very high prices. The best and most valuable 
is that known as the Russian or crown sable, and 
which in Russia is monopolized by the imperial fam- 
ily and the nobility.. It is very costly, the lining of 
a robe of state costing usually about six thousand 
dollars in gold. The best skins are obtained in Ya- 
kootsk, Kamtchatka and Russian Lapland. Only 
about twenty-five thousand of them are annually 
produced, and but few of them are ever offered for 
sale outside of the Russian market. In 1855, during 
the Crimean war, the Russian government shipped a 
choice lot. of these furs to New York. They com- 
manded enormous prices. The highest prized were 
those almost black, and a full-sized cape of these 
cost about a thousand dollars. The mink, which is 
found in the largest quantities in North America, 
furnishes an excellent fur, which is often sold as gen- 
uine Russian sable. 


GUNBOATS. 

Until within a very few years past, the term gun- 
boat was applied to armed schooners and light draft 
brigs. Since the Russian war, however, gunboats 
have been changed in their character, and are now 
small men-of-war of light draft, armed with a few 
very heavy guns, and propelled by steam. They are 
designed chiefly for service in shallow waters, and 
for coast duty, where large vessels cannot be used, 
or where they would be inconvenient or expensive. 

The first gunboat of this kind was built by Great 
Britain, with a view to its use in the attack on Cron- 
stadt. Tt gavesuch satisfaction that the British gov- 
ernment promptly determined to make such vessels 
a feature in its naval service. It has now about one 
hundred and seventy-five of them, all of which are 
propellers, and of which about one hundred are in 
commission. 

The attention of the American government was 
soon called to them, and in 1859 our first gunboat, 
the Iroquois, was launched at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. She was followed by others in quick succes- 
sion. During the rebellion this class of vessels was 
used to great advantage in the shallow bays and 
rivers of the South. 

Iron-clads are so rapidly taking the place of all oth- 
er kinds of war vessels, that it is difficult to say how 
long it will be to the advantage of any government 
to employ gunboats, except in times of peace, when 
by their use they save the expense of larger craft. 

THE BAy OF FunDy.—One of the curiosities of 
nature is the area of the Atlantic Ocean lying be- 
tween the British provinces of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, and known as the Bay of Fundy. It is 
one hundred and eighty miles long, and from thirty 
to fifty miles wide. It is deep, but difficult of navi- 
gation. lt isremarkable for the sulden and extra- 
ordinary rise of its tides. They rush up from the 
ocean with such rapidity as often to overtake animals 
feeding on its shores, and sometimes to cut off the 
escape of persons venturing below high water mark. 
They rise in some parts of the bay to the great height 
of sixty feet. 














VICTORIA AND THE GUARDSMAN.—The gossip 
about Queen Victoria and the Scotch guardsman 
Brown is revived. He was formerly a sort of out- 
door body-servant to Prince Albert, and indeed bears 
a strong resemblance to the prince. She so dotes 
upon him that she keeps him constantly near her 
person, at all her palaces, and in all her journeys to 
and from them. She consults her pet onall subjects, 
and takes his advice so absolutely, that the rest of 
the royal household have b very jealous of him. 
The last story is that she is going to knight him. 
Marry him she cannot, for the law of the realm for- 
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NEXT WEEE’S PAPER. 
The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 
“THE MASQUE VEIL,” by Fannie Stevens Bruce. 
“ PEARL’S BEAUTY,” by Theodore Arnold. 
“OLD AND New FRAGMENTS,” compiled by Geo. 
Bancroft Griffith. 
“A GREAT FOOL,” by Miss Camilla Willian. 
“VicTOIRE: or, The Turns of Fortune’s Wheel,” 
by Miss Amanda M. Hale. 
“THE SURGEON’s STORY,” by James Dabney. 
‘* DISAPPOINTED AMBITION,” by Nell Clifford. 
“THE DETECTIVE’S STORY,” by Caleb Russet. 
‘BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah Col- 
burn. © 
“ LITTLE BENNY’S ADVENTURE ON THE ICE,” by 
George Jay Varney. 
“For ANNA’s BIRTHDAY,” by Mattie Winfield 
Torrey. 
“THE HUMAN HEART,” by Earl Marble. 
“THE Lost XEBEC,” by Lucille Howard. 
“ELISE,” by August Bell. 





Hew BDublicutions. 


NARRATIVE OF AN EXPEDITION TO THE ZAMBESI 
AND ITS TRIBUTARIES; and of the Discovery of the 
Lakes Shirwa and Nvassa. 1858—1864. By David 
and Charles Livingstone. Illustrated. 638 pp. Pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, New York. 


The various reports which have from time to time 
reached us of the explorations of the Livingstones, 
and the high reputation which they have gained as 
travellers, have prepared us to expect an unusually 
rich volume from them. In this we have not been 
disappointed. Their explorations in the country of 
the Zambesi were full and interesting, and their vol- 
ume is one of the most interesting of the kind, that 
has yet been issued by the Harpers. 

JAMES LOUIS PETIGRU. A Biographical Sketch. 

By William Gravson. Illustrated with a portrait 


of the author. 178 pp. Published by Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 


This little book is a labor of love, and is from the 
pen of one of the most gifted writers the South has 
produced. It will be remembered that Mr. Petigru 
and Mr. Grayson were earnest Union men. They 
were not to be drawn or driven from their allegiance 
by the blandishments or threats of their disloyal 
neighbors. The book before us was the last work of 
Mr. Grayson, and was written at a time when he 
could not express himself as he felt on political ques- 
tions. This will account for its guarded tone. It is 
a faithful picture, drawn by a loving but impartial 
hand. . , 

A CHILD’s HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. Vol. 


II. ByJohn Bonner. Illustrated. 367 pp. Pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, New York. 

This volume of Mr. Bonner’s juvenile history is de- 
voted to a narration of the events of the rebellion, 
and is, in the main, full of interest for the young 
folks. It is profusely illustrated, but in style vastly 
inferior to that which usually characterizes the books 
of the Harpers. The portraits of Generals Grant and 
Sherman, for instance, are mere caricatures. 
HrisToRV OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND—CALLED 

FREDERICK THE GREAT. Vol. VI. By Thomas 

Carlile. Mlustrated with a rortrait and maps. 608 

pp. Published by Harper & Brothers, New York. 

This volume completes the last and greatest work 
of Mr. Carlyle. It is, if anything, more interesting 
than those which have preceded it, as it narrates the 
close of the seven years’ war, and the successful end 
of the labors of the great king; the means by which 
he repaired the injuries his country had suffered, and 
secured its place among the nations of the world; 
and, lastly, the last years and death of Frederick. 
Mr. Carlyle has brought to the aid of his task all the 
powers of his great genius, and it is but simple jus- 
tice to say, that, in spite of his eccentricities, he has 
done his work well. 

A TEXT-BooK ON PHysSsIOLOGy. For the use of 

Schools and Coll By John William Draper, 


LL.D. Illustrated. 376 pp. Published by Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 


Doctor Draper occupies such an eminent position, 
that anything from his pen will be read with interest. 
The present volume is an abridgement of his large 
work on physiology; and as it was made by the 
author himself, has lost nothing of the merits of the 
original publication. i 
AGNES. A Novel. Bv Mrs. Oliphant. 203 pp. Pub- 

lished by Harper & Brothers, New York. 

A pleasant story of English country life, from the 
pen of one of the most charming writers of the day. 
HARPERS’ PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE GREAT RE- 


BELLION, Ilustrated. 24 pp. Published by Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 


This is the 15th number of the Messrs. Harpers’ 
history of the war. It is well illustrated, and will, 
when completed, form a valuable work. 

All of the above are for sale by Messrs. A. Williams 
& Co., 100 Washington street, Boston. 

THE GipsEY DAUGHTER: or, The Fortanes of a 

Spanish Cavalier. By Lieutenant Murray. Illus- 


trated. 50 pp. Published by Elliott, Thomes & 
Talbot, 63 Congress street, Boston. 


A thrilling story of wild adventure in the old days 
of Spain. For sale by every periodical dealer in the 
Union. 

JESSIE HEATH: or, A Mother’s Talisman. 
of the Southern Rebellion. By Emma Garrison 


Jones. 100 pp. Published by Elliott, Thomes & 
Talbot, 63 Congress street, Boston. 


The twenty-ninth number of the famous Ten Cent 
Novelette series. A thrilling story of the war that 
has just closed, and one that should be read by every 
true patriot. For sale by all the periodical dealers in 


A Story 





bids her to marry one of her own subjects. 


the Union. 


MAXWELL Drewitt. A Novel. 
167 pp. 
York. 
“George Geith” won Mr. Trafford many friends 
and admirers, whose good opinions will not be marred 
by Maxwell Drewitt. The book is vigorously exe- 
cuted, and of intense interest “from title-page to 
closing line.” 


NEw Music.—We have received from Messrs. Oli- 
ver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington street, Boston, 
copies of the following new musical publications, 
which are for sale by them:—‘* Dance Music, from 
Crispino E La Comare,” arranged by J.S. Knight; 
“The Golden Ray Polka,” by J. W. Turner; ‘The 
Nerves,” a comic song, by Theo. Gordon; “ When 
Sorrow sleepeth, wake it not,” song, by Edward 
Land; ‘Ah, don’t mingle,” from La Sonnambula, by 
A. Baumbach ; “ Caprice Militairo,” by J. Bellak. 


By F. G. Trafford. 
Published by Harper & Brothers, New 





PARIS FASHIONS. 

The latest letters from our Paris correspondents 
represent that evening or dinner dresses of wide cerise 
and white stripes made a /a princesse, opened up the 
front, over a breadth of cerise satin, are quite fashion- 


side, so as to fall over the cerise satin, and a coquille 
of lace all down the front of the dress. Long tight 
sleeves, with revers of cerise satin and lace. Long 
sash, with very wide square ends, tied under the arm 
on the left side. Another dress of white satin is 
spoken of. Arennd the bottom is a bouilion of tulle, 
about ten inches wide, upon which are placed every 
here and there, crossways, a light spray of small 
blue-bells, with dewdrops. A tunic of tulle, very 
short in front, long behind, trimmed round with a 
band of blue covered with insertion. Branches of 
flowers fall over the tunic, being fastened at the 
waist. The body, a ceinture, is bowillonne, and trim- 
med round the shoulders with flowers. A plush bon- 
net, trimmed with white marabouts and clochettes 
of blue velvet with silver stamens, is much admired. 
Wreaths of these flowers ornament the inside as well 
as the outside. A magnificent ribbon of blue velvet 
worked with silver, and a fall of blonde forming the 
curtain and falling over the strings, completes the 
trimming. Another violet velvet bonnet, form em- 
pire, the front covered with a drapery cut in points, 
with a fall of black Jace, and tassels at each point, is 
liked, and quite fashionable. White velvet daisies 
with gold centres form the trimming inside. Strings 
of violet velvet. 





WHALEBONE.—The substance known in commerce 
as whalebone, consists of a horny plate or blade found 
in the mouth of the right whale. Strictly speaking, 
it is not bone, but bears a strong resemblance to the 
horns of cattle, the hoofs of the horse, and is almost 
identical in structure with the horn of the rhinuceros. 
In the tull-grown animal these plates number about 
three hundred,.and are from ten to fifteen feet in 
length. When whalebone was first introduced into 
Europe, its origin was so little known, that in France 
@ royal edict set aside the tail of the whale as the 
queen’s perquisite for her wardrobe. 





(a SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactur--d for our paper @ PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
and cleanasnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will furnish 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 











THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLaG OF ouR UNION take pleas- 
ure in presenting this beautirul paper to their patrons. 
Itisa model of neatness, and it will be our constant 
endeavor to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
perese during the week, and that, too, of the highest 
iterary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly 
for the FLaG ly its t are ENTIRELY 
ORIGINAL, ‘and not to be found in any oe eee 
TALES; SKETUNES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, 
HISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its col- 
umns with that CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to 
please all tastes, and which makes it a welcome visitor 
to the Home CIRCLE, THE CAMP, THE CoUNTING-RooM, 
THE WorkSsHOP, and THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily publish one continued, 
which will occupy about one-fifth of each paper for 
Jour or siz numbers—never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 
embraces the Best WRITERS in the country, most of 
whom write ezclusively forus. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if 
other publications can boastof as much excellence in 
that direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 





Onecopyoneyear - - - += = = = §4.00 
Two copies oneyear - - + = = - 4.50 
Fo r . ‘ee Ty = "a ra be . 14.00 
Ten “ “ “ e z o é aa 35.00 


Anda copy gratis for every club often. 
Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 

THE FLAG OF OUR Unron and BALLOv's MontH- 

LY will be sent one rv. for $5.00; the FLaG and Nov- 

ELETTE for $5.50; t 

$6.00; the whole of these publications, including the 

anne? Union, BALLOU’s MONTHLY and NOVELE?TTE for 


9.50. 

Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Speckesn copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cents. 

QB Canada subscribers must send twenty cents ad- 
tional,to pay American postage one year. 


ELLIOTT, THOSIES & TALBOT, Prsiisners, 





63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 


able. A fleunce of Alencon lace is placed down each , 
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THE MISER’S VISIT. 
BY CLARENCE rw PHLER. 











Unto my pleasant rural home 

A miserly kinsman chanced to come. 
The brand of Avarice, not the plough 

Of Time, made the furrows in his brow. 
He saw the sheen of waters that there 
Made a silver frame for the landscape fi 
And T thoneht him mute with wonder, 
Quoth he, * How they would work a mi 
He, as the peach Its blushing cheek 
Turned to the sunshine's kiss, would squ: 

“How much do they bring a peck ?"" An 
With brazen leaves like lamps of brass, 
Like chandeliers the bronze trees gleamy 

“If they were only gold!" he screamed. 
The katydids wrangled overhead, 

“ Ah, there are Nature's lawyers !"' he said 
And when the choir, so sweet in tone, 
That the silence seemed, when they had . 
To warble on, brought heaven more nea: 
He whispered, * What do they get a year 























—OR,— 
The Turns of Fortune’s W-... 


BY AMANDA M. HALE. 


CHAPTER III. 
MONSIEUR IN EMBARRASSMENT 


N Monsieur Le Grigs 
theatre the shutters w. 
closed, and some faint, + 
candles upon the stage « 
feebly with the streams 
morning sunshine tha: 
whenever ashutter ha 
ajar. The whole pl: 
dreary, forlorn aspect, a! 
wretched from the re. . 5 1 
splendor of last night. . eas 
in rehearsal, but the bu. 
going forward rather ).. , 
heroine of the piece shu: ’ 
in slippers,and the her « ..,—{ 
stantly stopping to add. 
joke to the little singin, 
came in from time to time. Suddenly, we 
everybody woke up, and went to work in to 
nest. The actors taxed their memories to th 
the prompter became sonorous and ene: © . 
Monsieur Le Hero dexterously bid his ci; - ' 
gold-laced Louis-Fourteenth coat—for Le 
eyes had been discovered glaring upon th: 
hitherto unsuspected lair. 
And so, amid great haste and trepidatier ie 
ma,came to an end, and the actors slipped 
“ You, Victoire, you stop,” he said, rou! : 
stepped into the green-room,and called to lc 
the half-open door. ‘Come here!” he rep‘ | 
menacing tone. 
The girl hesitated a moment, then, her fa: 
ing, went forward. He stood in the doo: : 
here she paused, looking at him in son-e tr 
“ Come in, I tell you,” he said, in a tone « 
ed rage. 
She went in, looking up in his face ass): 
Her arm suddenly grew cold and strong, -: 
glittered, the small mouth lost its look of | 
sweetness, and became fixed and stern. H: 7 
door after her, heavily, and then turning, t 
Her eyes met his steadily. 
“Well, monsicur!” she said, at last, c: ‘ \ 
quick breath. 
Well, monsieur!” he hissed in mockery 
gleaming with fury, and his livid mouth 
wildly. 
He would have gone on, but his rage eb 
and he only glared at her. A minute pass 
“ What is it that monsieur wants of me?’ 
at length, ina low, sweet voice. 
“ What is it that I want?” he burst out, « 
articulately. “ You treacherous beggar!” 
He half lifted his band, and his tingers 
convulsively. Victoire never moved, only | 
shone like uiamonds. 
“ Monsieur can strike, if he likes. It w' 
kindest thing monsieur ever did to me. 
he can close his theatre, and go back to 
Montmartre.” 
Le Grignac’s closed fist fell harmless to h 
“ Curse you!” he muttered. “I'll pay y« 
some day, when I am done with you. I'll . 
repent it!” 
“What, monsieur? What has Victwir: 
said the girl, innocently. 
* Done, done, done, poNE! Ah, you wr 
beggar, you spawn of the streets of Paris, } 
of the gutter—you—” 


* * * * * * 
All things from our lives draw their rome 
To see ourselves, abroad we must glance 
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» orked with silver, and a fall of blonde forming the 
oortain and falling over the strings, completes the 


. tha fall of black Jace, and tassels at each point, is 














WELL DrewiTt. A Novel. By F. G. Trafford. 
; pe. Published by Harper & Brothers, New 
rk. 


George Geith” won Mr. Trafford many friends 
admirers, whose good opinions will not be marred 
Jaxwell Drewitt. Tbe book is vigorously exe- 
d, and of intense interest “from title-page to 
ing line.” 
‘ew Music.—We have received from Messrs. Oli- 
Ditson & Co., 277 Washington street, Boston, 
es of the following new musical publications, 
ch are for sale by them:—‘* Dance Music, from 
vino E La Comare,” arranged by J. S. Knight; 
ie Golden Ray Polka,” by J. W. Turner; “The 
ves,” a comic song, by Theo. Gordon; “ When 
ow sleepeth, wake it not,” song, by Edward 
a; ‘Ah, don’t mingle,” from La Sonnambula, by 
saumbach ; “ Caprice Militairo,” by J. Bellak. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
‘he latest letters from our Paris correspondents 
resent that evening or dinner dresses of wide cerise 
1 white stripes made a la princesse, opened up the 
nt, over a breadth of cerise satin, are quite fashion- 
‘9. A fleunce of Alencon lace is placed down each / 
‘o, 80 a8 to fall over the cerise satin, and a coquille 
lace all down the front of the dress. Long tight 
.ves, with revers of cerise satin and lace. Long 
h, with very wide square ends, tied under the arm 
the left side. Another dress of white satin is 
ken of. Around the bottom is a bouillon of tulle, 
ut ten inches wide, upon which are placed every 
‘e and there, crossways, a light spray of small 
\e-bells, with dewdrops. A tunic of tulle, very 
ort in front, long behind, trimmed round with a 
nd of blue covered with insertion. Branches of 
wers fall over the tunic, being fastened at the 
ist. The body, @ ceinture, is bouillonne, and trim- 
d round the shoulders with flowers. A plush bon- 
t, trimmed with white marabouts and clochettes 
blue velvet with silver stamens, is much admired. 
reaths of these flowers ornament the inside as well 
the outside. A magnificent ribbon of blue velvet 


imming. Another violet velvet bonnet, form em- 
‘ve, the front covered with a drapery cut in points, 


xed, and quite fashionable. White velvet daisies 
th gold centres form the trimming inside. Strings 
violet velvet. 





WHALEBONE.—The substance known in commerce 
whalebone, consists of a horny plate or blade found 
the mouth of the right whale. Strictly speaking, 
is not bone, but bears a strong resemblance to the 
rns of cattle, the hoofs of the horse, and is almost 
entical in structure with the horn of the rhinuceros. 
1 the full-grown animal these plates number about 
ree hundred,.and are from ten to fifteen feet in 
ngth. When whalebone was first introduced into 
urope, its origin was so little known, that in France 
royal edict set aside the tail of the whale as the 
1een’s perquisite fur her wardrobe. 





\ SELF-BINDING PoRTFOLIO.—We have had 
sanufactur-d for our paper @ PORTFOLIO which 
‘vill be found a great convenience by those who see 

to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
\ ory durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
-ndcleanasnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
cach number is put in, one has a handy book, all 

,ady to open to any page desired. We will furnirh 

1em at this office, or send them by mail, post paid, 

\pon the receipt of $1.25. 











THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLac OF OUR UNION take pleas- 
re in presenting this beautirul paper to their patrons. 
tisa model of neatness, and it will be our constant 
adeavor to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ver issued in this country. There is as much reading 
natter in each number as most people can find time to 
eruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest 
terary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly 
or the FLaG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY 
/RIGINAL, and not to be found in any other publication. 
‘ALES, SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, 
UISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its col- 
imns with that CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to 
‘lease all tastes, and which makes it a welcome visitor 
1o the HOME CIRCLE, THE CAMP, THE CouUNTING-RooM, 
HE WorRKSHOP, and THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


ithough we shall ordinarily publish one continued. 
vhieh will occupy about one-fifth of each paper for 
our or siz numbers—never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 
‘mbraces the BEST WRITERS in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
vuthors, as they appear in each number, and judge if 
other publications can boast of as much excellence in 
hat direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 


Inecopyoneyear - - - = - $4.00 
Two copies oneyear - °° - * ® - 7.50 
Four °° pees - 2 © = © © 14.00 
tex i aa - = 35.00 


And aco ratis for every club often. 
Six as Aas subscriptions half the above rates. 
THE FLAG OF OUR UNION and BALLov'’s MONTH- 
.¥ will be sent one year for $5.00; the FLAG and Nov- 
SLETTE for $5.50; the FuiaG and AMERICAN UNION for 
36.00; the whole of these publications, including the 
LAG, UNION, BALLOU'S MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for 
39.50 


ingle copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
ipoctinge epplecnent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
oe Canada subscribers must send twenty cents ad- 
tional,to pay American postage one year. 


OTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
=e . 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) , 
THE MISER’S VISIT. 


BY CLARENCE F. BUHLER. 
Unto my pleasant rural home 
A miserly kinsman chanced to come. 
The brand of Avarice, not the plough 
Of Time, made the furrows in his brow. 
He saw the sheen of waters that there 
Made a silver frame for the landscape fair, 
And I thouvht him mute with wonder, till 
Quoth he, ‘* How they would work a mill!" 
He, as the peach its blushing cheek 
Turned to the sunshine's kiss, would squeak : 
“How much do they bring a peck?”’ And as, 
With brazen leaves like lamps of brass, 
Like chandeliers the bronze trees gleamed— 
“If they were only gold!"’ he screamed. 
The katydids wrangled overhead, 
“ Ah, there are Nature's lawyers !"* he said. 
And when the choir, so sweet in tone, 
That the silence seemed, when they had done, 
To warble on, brought heaven tore near, 
He whispered, “* What do they get a year?” 
- * ¥ * * * * 
All things from our lives draw their romance, 
To see ourselves, abroad we must glance. 
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No. 2.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS. 


Entered according to Act of Congressin the year 1866 
by ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, in the Clerk 's Officeot 
the District Court of Massachusetts. 
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BY AMANDA M. HALE. 


CHAPTER III. 
MONSIEUR IN EMBARRASSMENT. 


N Monsieur Le Grignac’s little 
theatre the shutters were mostly 
closed, and some faint, spluttering 
candles upon the stage contended 
feebly with the streams of yellow, 
morning sunshine that stole in 
whenever ashutter had been left 
ajar. The whole place had a 
dreary, forlorn aspect, all the more 
wretched from the remembered 
splendor of last night. A play was 
in rehearsal, but the business was 
going forward rather lazily; the 
heroine of the piece shuffled about 
in slippers, and the hero was con- 
stantly stopping to address some 
joke to the little singing girl, who 
came in from time to time. Suddenly, however, 
everybody woke up, and went to work in good ear- 
nest. The actors taxed their memories to the utmost; 
the prompter became sonorous and energetic, and 
Monsieur Le Hero dexterously bid his cigar in his 
gold-laced Louis-Fourteenth coat—for Le Grignac’s 
eyes had been discovered glaring upon them from a 
hitherto unsuspected lair. 

And so, amid great haste and trepidation, the dra- 
ma,came to an end, and the actors slipped away. 

“You, Victoire, you stop,” he said, roughly. He 
stepped into the green-room,and called to her through 
the half-open door. ‘Come here!” he repeated, ina 
menacing tone. 

The girl hesitated a moment, then, her face whiten- 
ing, went forward. He stood in the doorway, and 
here she paused, looking at him in sone trepidation. 

“ Come in, I tell you,” he said, in a tone of repress- 
ed rage. 

She went in, looking upin his face as she did so. 
Her arm suddenly grew cold and strong, her eyes 
glittered, the small mouth lost its look of tremulous 
sweetness, and became fixed and stern. He shut the 
door after her, heavily, and then turning, faced her. 
Her eyes met his steadily. 

“Well, monsicur!” she said, at last, catching a 
quick breath. 

‘Well, monsieur!”? he hissed in mockery, his eyes 
gleaming with fury, and his livid mouth working 
wildly. 

He would have gone on, but his rage ehoked him, 
and he only glared at her. A minute passed. 

“ What is it that monsieur wants of me?” she said, 
at length, ina low, sweet voice. 

“What is it that I want?” he burst out, almost in- 
articulately. “ You treacherous beggar!” 

He half lifted his band, and his fingers clenched 
convulsively. Victoire never moved, only her eyes 
shone like diamonds. 

“ Monsieur can strike, if he likes. It will be the 
kindest thing monsieur ever did to me. And then 
he can close his theatre,and go back to the Rue 
Montmartre.” 

Le Grignac’s closed fist fell harmless to his side. 

“Curse you!” he muttered. ‘I'll pay you for this 
some day, when I am done with you. I’ll make you 
repent it!” 

“What, monsieur? What has Victuire done?” 
said the girl, innocently. 

“Done, done, done, DONE! Ah, you wretch, you 
beggar, you spawn of the streets of Paris, you refuse 
of the gutter—you—” 








He stopped, gnashing his teeth impotently. Victoire 
stepped aside a little, and sat down, still holding him 
with her eyes. And so several minutes passed. 

“If monsieur does not wish for me, I will go,” she 
said, rising. “I have my songs to learn, and my 
dances to practise. I wish to do credit to monsieur’s 
establishment!” 

* Sit down!” he shrieked. ‘You little hypocrite! 
What have you done with the young American?” 

**T, monsieur?” 

“You, you child of Satan!” he growled. 

“TI do not know what monsieur means,” she said, 
quietly. 

Monsieur Le Grignac started up, and hopped about 
the room, first on one foot, then on the other, in a 
kind of angry dance, gesticulating with his arms, and 
making feints of tearing his hair. 

“Now hear her,” he cried, in a high, quivering 
voice. ‘‘ Hear this brazen creature, this mass of lies 
and treachery. I go out—I, the most confiding and 
trustful of men—I leave in her care the poor young 
man; my heart bleeds for him, and I cannot stay to 
witness his sufferings, and 1 trust him with this false 
creature—this dependent, this beggar whom I res- 
cued from the gutter, and have fed, and clothed, and 
taught—and while Iam gone, she spirits him away. 
She has designs upon the poor young man; she means 
to rob—to murder him, perhaps; and she means that 
I, her benefactor, shall be suspected of the crime. O, 
this ingratitude will kill me!” shouted Le Grignac, 
beating bis breast with his hands, 

Victoire had been watching him, a slow smile creep- 

ing over her white face. 
* “Monsieur would make a charming actor. It is a 
pity that such talents should be lost to the world.” 
And she set her head on one side, and eyed him curi- 
ously, while he continued to hop about, and execrate 
and bemoan her ingratitude. 

* Monsieur is better now, and will listen to reason,” 
she said, presently. ‘‘ He knows that I told him ail 
last night.” 

“You told me nothing,” screeched Le Grignac. 


“Your pardon, monsieur! I told you everything. 
It was because you were angry, that you doubted me. 
I told you that I left the young American only for a 
few moments, to fetch fresh napkins to staunch the 
bleeding, and that when I returned, the young man 
was gone. Do you not see that it was true? Why 
should I deceive monsieur?” 

Le Grignac had pretended not to notice her words, 
but he had, nevertheless, listened attentively. Now, 
as she stopped, he said, in a whining tone: 

“Why should you deceive me, Victoire? Le bon 
Dieu knows. Haven’t I always been your very good 
friend? Aren’t our interests the same? Why should 
you not tell me the truth?” 

“T have told monsieur the truth,” said Victoire, 
quietly. 

He looked at her, as he walked up and down the 
room—sometimes a gleam of fire shot from his eyes. 
If tearing her to pieces would have won the truth 
from her, he would have done it. But it would not. 
If he should kill her, he would be no wiser. He 
shivered with anger, as he thought of that. Victoire, 
knowing him well, read his thoughts. 

“Monsieur can kill me if he likes,” she said, calm- 
ly; ‘but what good will that do monsieur?” 

“None, curse you—none!” he muttered, under his 
breath. 

“And then monsieur would miss me, would he 
not?” she went on, in wheedling tones. ‘ Who 
would make monsieur’s coffee? Wilhelm isawkward 
and stupid—” 

“Confound his awkwardness!” interrupted Le 
Grignac, glad of a diversion for his anger. “I dare 
say the wretch is spoiling it now. Go you and tell 
him that if it has boiled five minutes, I'll kill him.” 

Victoire went. 

Half an hour afterwards, Le Grignac and Captain 
Vincent Wallace were seated at lunch in a cosey little 
room off the gaming-saloon. Monsieur’s tastes were 
epicurern—so, too, were the captain’s; and the dain- 
ty, French-made dishes, the exquisite coffee, and the 
basket of grapes, fresh from a sunny hillside near by, 
left nothing to be desired. Yet, in spite of the deli- 
cate repast before him, to which he seemed inclined 
todo ample justice, Vincent Wallace wore a cloudy 
face. He stealthily watched the man by his side, 
who, in turn, as stealthily watched him. Le Grignac’s 
anger had vanished, and he was in a most affable and 
gracious mood, When the captain spoke, he turned 
toward him deferentially, and awaited bis words with 
a hideous smile. 

“*Do you believe the girl’s story?” said the captain, 
abruptly. 

“ Monsieur le capitaine, how can TI do otherwise ?” 

“That is nothing to the point,” said the captain, 
his brow lowering. He was thinking, “The old 
wretch knows where the fellow is, and means todupe 
me.” 

Le Grignac watched his face, and thought, ‘‘Mon- 
sieur le capitaine has carried off the young man, and 
means to defraud his poor coaljutor of his share of 
the gains.” One sees that there was precious little 
confidence between these two atfectiqnate friends. 

“ Victoire!” called Le Grignac, presently. “ Bring 
some coffee. Now.” he added, “Captain Wallace 
may see if the girl looks like a liar.” 

Victoire sat down the coffee upon the table, and 
turned to go, when a word from the captain stayed 
her. 

“ Well, monsieur?” 

She stood before him, and their eyes met. He had 
seen her fifty times before. and known only in general | 








gaming-table had never tempted. Yet now for the 
first time hé started and grew pale. Was it one of 
those strange reminiscences that flow down to us 
from the past, and startle.us unawares? Whose eyes 
looked at him from out Victoire’s? Or was it her 
voice that had thrilled him with some long-forgotten 
tone?” 

“You can go?” he said, huskily. 

When Victoire was gone, he drank another glass of 
wine, and then asked, with apparent carelessness: 

“Where did you get that girl?” 

“The girl? Have I not told you? Her mother, a 
superannuated ballet-dancer, died on my hands—in 
arrears for her rent, monsieur—and I kept the child. 
I could not turn the poor little one into the streets,” 
said Lg Grignac, so hastily that the words seemed to 
tumble from his lips. 

“Very benevolent of M. Le Grignac,”’ said the cap- 
tain, ina sarcastic tone, and with a suspicious glance. 

Was not Le Grignac’s face a shade paler, as he said, 
humbly: 

“ Captain Wallace makes himself merry at my ex- 
pense. Does he think the old man has no heart?” 

“Heart? Heavens, that is a joke!’ said the cap- 
tain, as he rose abruptly and went away, after a short 
leave-taking. 

Le Grignac watched him out. Then he shook his 
fist at his own reflection in the pretty, gilded mirror. 

* You old idiot!” he said, wrathfully. ‘ What did 
you risk it for? Yet how could you guess that, after 
all these years, he would suspect? O Pierre Le 
Grignac, if he should find you out, I wouldn’t give 
one sou for your life!” And he went away, shivering 
with cowardly terror. 

A few hours afterward, he summoned Victoire to 
to his own private apartment. ; 

“Tam going away, Victoire!” he announced. She 
just lifted her eyes to his face, but made no answer. 
“To Paris!” he added. “ Would you not like to see 
Paris?” 

“T have not such pleasant associations connected 
with Paris, that I should wish to see it again,” said 
the girl, coldly. 

“ But, my child! See here, Victoire! I am think- 
ing of—something for your good—something you will 
like.” 

« What is it, monsieur?” 

Would you not like to go to school? Now would 
not that be fine?” And old Le Grignac grinned and 
showed his yellow teeth across his face. 

A red flush had leaped to Victoire’s cheek at the 
words, but it paled instantly, as she answered, coldly: 

* Monsieur is too kind!”” 

**No, no—not too kind. 
nevolent deeds. 
this afternoon.” 

Victoire raised her incredulous eyes to his face, and 
then walked slowly away. Le Grignac chuckled, and 
rubbed his withered hands together, and indulged in 
a number of original and unintelligible gestures, 
And Victoire walked away, wondering and doubting. 


I find my pleasure in be- 
Go now and get ready, for we start 





CHAPTER IV. 


TWO OF A TRADE, 


In the Rue Montmartre, Paris, there is a row of | 


lofty brick houses, that were once occupied by the 
noblesse. The street itself has been the theatre of 
historic scenes; the blood of two revolutions has dyed 
its pavements; cannon, planted at its head, and 
sweeping its length, have mowed down the rebellious 
populace; here and there barricades have been erect- 
ed; it has echoed to the tramp of soldiery, to shouts 
of “Vive ’Empereur!” and “ Down with the Bour- 
bons !”—to the splendor of martial music,to the shrieks 
of wretched women, whose kindred had been tern 
from them, and consigned to these dungeons from 
which there was no outlet, except under the 
guillotine. 

In those terrible days, these stately houses were 
like palaces in the elegance of their appointments. 
The cone at the corner yonder was the residence of a 
famous premier. Its marble front was white and 
glittering; gentlemen in perukes, and beautiful wo- 
men in high-heeled slippers, with their hair a la 
Pompadour, trod its tesselated floors. It is sadly 
shorn of its glory now. Even in this cheerful Paris, 
where the sunshine is so bright, and the air so clear 
and dry, things will grow gray and dingy in the lapse 
of years. 

The premier’s palace is let for a lodging-house; a 
huckster disposes of his stores at the entrance of the 
courtyard, where my lady’s maid was wont to gossip 
with his lordship’s valet, and the agent of the land- 
lord, Monsieur Le Grignac, has his little office in what | 
was once the marquis’s reception-room. Monsieur | 
Le Grignac has been absent several years. He is, in- 
deed, engaged in more profitable business; but the 
quaint, retired old house may some time prove to be 
an asylum, when perhaps monsieur will be very much 
in need of one. And so he keeps it in his hands, and | 
visits it from time to time. This is his first visit for 
two years, but he finds his property in good order, 
his agent having a wholesome fear of monsieur before 
his eyes. Why, then, does he walk about with such 
a dixquieted air? why shake his head, and growl, | 
and fell to the earth invisible intruders, with imagin- 
ary blows? 

Now, as he goes about, and looks into the great des- 
olate rooms, he thinks of the people whose presence 
made them homes. Le Grignac has had a good many 





lodgers, but he remembers most vividly the burly 


at home with their wives; but the captain not only 
went out—he entertained company at home. There 
was often a clinking of glasses late at night; fierce, 
moustached wen stole out at the porte-cochen in the 
gray dawn. Madame went about, her pretty eyes 
red with weeping. One night monsieur heard the 
captain swearing like a trooper, and the next day 
madame kept her bed, and the prattling little girl 
confided to monsieur that papa was naughty to poor 
mamma. 

All these things had made monsieur very wary. 
Not that he cared how far the captain pushed his 
marital rights. He might have made madame black 
his boots, and fetch and carry like a dog, and the 
landlord would have smiled blandly, and remarked 
that the captaiii had a great dealof humor. But 
people who drink, and game, and indulge in similar 
amusements, are not apt to have a great deal of 
money, and monsieur must be paid. He was quite 
aware that a good many people live luxuriously upon 
nothing a year, but even in such cases somebody 
must pay the piper, and monsieur swore grimly that 
he was not the man to do it. 

And so monsicur had kept a smart watch upon the 
captain, and he noticed that, by-and-by, the captain’s 
friends did not seem so numerous as furmerly, and a 
good many persons came to the house with papers 
that looked vastly like bills. About this time, mon- 
sieur wisely took to listening at keyholes, and rum- 
maging in other people’s private drawers, when no 
one was by; for he was in duty bound to look after 
the interests of his family—this benevolent monsieur. 

By-and-by, the captain went away one day, sud- 
denly, with the pale wife, and Adele, the nurse, left 
behind with the little girl, confided to the landlord 
that madame, poor lady, had lost her senses, and 
that her husband had gone to put her ina mad-house 
—at which Monsieur Le Grignac smiled grimly, and 
rubbed his hands, and chuckled. And after that, 
what had happened? No one knows, except monsieur 
and one other. 


and sat down in the offite, sending the agent away 
upon some pretext. It was chilly November weather, 
and he shivered while he sat cowering over the hand- 
ful of coals. The fire was small, and the gas low, be- 
cause monsieur was an economical man, and could 
not afford to waste fuel and light, when there was 
nothing to be gained by it. He sat there in the chill 
and gloom, very deep in thought, so much so, that a 
knock upon the door had to be twice repeated, before 
he roused himself to listen. Then he called out, in 
his cracked, dry voice: 

* Come in!” 

The visitor came in. It was a woman, and mon- 
sieur started a little, for he was pot much in favor 
with women. There was, to be sure, a little withered 
old creature, called Madame Le Grignac, who mend- 
ed his hose, and bore’his beratings patiently ; but she 
must have been assigned to him by a special provi- 
dence, for the wildest flight of the imagination could 
not conceive of monsieur in love. But he got up, 
bowing and swiling, mindful of his interests as 
always. 





“Will madame please to sit?” 
rickety chair. 

The woman walked straight past him, never heed- 
ing him in the Jeast, and, stooping, extended a pair of 
white, delicate hands over the fire. 

“Ugh! How cold it is!” she muttered. ‘ You are 
stingy of your coals, Pierre. You always were.” 

Le Grignac started back aghast. A little derisive 
laugh came from under the veil that concealed her 
face. She stood up, dropping the cloak from her 
graceful shoulders, and throwing her bonnet aside. 
Both were soiled and shabby, but she wore them like 
a princess. 

‘‘ Well, Pierre! You know me,I suppose?” she 
said, a half-angry light in her handsome dark eyes. 

Le Grignac reeled into a chair. 

‘*Mon Dieu! Is it you, Marie?” he muttered, with 
white lips. 

“ Mon Dieu—is it you, Marie?” she repeated, mim- 
icking him. ‘ What akind welcome you have for 
your sister! Really, it is worth while to stay away 
ten years, to be so cordially received. But you al- 
ways had a kind heart, Pierre. In the matter of the 

jewels, for instance—how nebly you took the blame 
upon yourself—” 

“Stop, stop, Marie!” he gasped. 

“And then, too, in the affair of the countess’s acci- 
dental death—” 

“ Marie, Marie!” he cried, dropping on his knees 
before her, in abject terror. “ For Heaven’s sake, 
don’t talk so. Do you want to ruin me? I’m respect- 
able, ’m—” 

She looked down at him contemptuously. 

* Respectable, are you?” 

* Marie, I’m trying to be,” he whined. ‘The peo- 
ple here know no ill of me, and they wont, if you 
don’t go about telling tales. Why can’t you let the 
past be—why can’t you, Marie? If you will, I’m sure 
you’re welcome enough back, and I’m free to share 
my poor fortune with you—” 

“And Madame Le Grignac—she is respectable, too, 
isn’t she?” Marie interrupted. 

“‘ Now, Marie,” he expostulated, in a whining tone, 
“ what’s the use of refiecting on madame?” 

“ Now, Pierre,” laughed Marie. “1 did not come 
for that.” 

He was silent a moment, looking into the fire. 

“Well, Pierre, I’ve been respectable, tov; but 


And he drew a 





captain, who hired the third floor, and insta!led 


somehow my way of being respectable doesu't pay so 


| that she was a childish-faced beauty, whose sweet | therein his pale, pretty wife, and little three-year-old | well as yours. I’ve come back poorer than I went, 
| looks allured to Le Grignac’s net those whom the | girl. Monsieur le capitaine went out a great deal too | while you—” 


Le Grignac finished his tour of inspection at last, | 
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“T’m not worth a sou—not worth 2 a sou, 1, Marie,” he 
interrupted, hastily. 

“Poor Pierre! What a pity itis that you tried to 
be respectable,” she said, mockingly. 

She had been arranging her crumpled garments, 
and smoothing out the lace around her white throat, 
and Le Grignac, watching her, said at last, with a 
mournful air: 

“How well you hold your own, Marie! You are a 
handsome woman still. You’ve all the family 
beauty.” 

‘* But we share the family virtues about evenly, 
don’t we, Pierre?” she said, dryly. 

“ How it happens that you haven’t turned out bet- 
ter, I don’t know,” he wenton. ‘ Your face ought 
to have made your fortune—” 

‘To say nothing of my virtues,” she interrupted, 
bitterly. 

“But I don’t know why it hasn’t,” pursued Le 
Grignac. ‘ You are prettier than that silly girl—” 

* Pierre!” 

He started. There was angry menace in her tone. 

‘Well, well, Marie,” he said, soothingly, “I didn't 
mean to vex you.” 

** Hold your tongue, then. It always vexes me to 
hear you speak.” 

Monsieur obediently held his tongue, until Marie 
was pleased to break the silence by setter a question. 

** Where is she?” 

“Tn a mad-house, or dead—I don’t know which of 
the two.” 

“And I don’t care. Where is he?” 

* He was at Baden-Baden, three days ago.” 

“As much himself as ever?” 

“Yes, Marie. He wears as well as—as you do.” 

She smiled satirically. 

“T wish him joy of it. Pierre, see there.” And 
with a swift movement, she drew off the handsome 
false hair, and laid it before him. ‘1 am indebted to 
Parisian art for that,” she said. 

**Good Heaven, Marie! How did it happen?” he 
cried. 

“T have been in a mad-house, too. It was that or 
the State-prison, and I chose the first.” 

Le Grignac glanced around with a frightened look. 

“ Marie, Marie—you’ll be heard!” 

“ Hold your tongue, you coward, ‘and tell me what 
has become of the child.” 

“The child! O Marie, Marie!” he whined. 

She looked at him contemptuously. 

“What is the matter now, you idiot?” 

“Matter? You’ll blame me, [ suppose. I wish 
you had kept her yourself. She has been trouble 
enough—trouble enough, and little enough profit.” 

“ Where is she?” 

* T’ve taken care of her, and fed her, and brought 
her up, as if she’d been my own child—” 

“*God forbid!” interrupted Marie. 

“And what return do you think she has made me 
for it? Now—now, Marie, don’t be angry. I couldn’t 
help it.” 

“ Pierre, have you let that child escape you?” cried 
Marie, starting to her feet, with menacing, upraised 
hand. 

“T tell youTI couldn’t help it,” he pleaded. “It 
wasn’t my fault. Wasn’t it for my interest, as much 
as yours, to keep her?” 

“ Your interest, stupid! See there!” 

She drew from the bosom of her dress a handful of 
papers. 

“What are those?” said Le Grignac. 

“* What are they, Pierre? They are worth a for- 
tune to us. They prove that child’s claim to the 
Beauchamp property. It has been going a begging 
for two years, and I had not these papers to prove 
her title. Now the advertisements are withdrawn 
from the newspapers, and there is a girl in America, 
who, if she lives three years, will have a right toit all 
—this Rose Beauchamp.” 

“And the papers—how came you by those?” said 
Pierre, wondering. 

“1 was in Miss Beauchamp’s contidence. The silly 
chit thought I was a saint—which you know I am 
not, Pierre,” with an air of charming candor. ‘And 
as Miss Beauchamp had no occasion for them—being 
the heir apparent herself, you —t appropriated 
them.” 

“Marie, Marie, you are a wonderful woman!” said 
Le Grignac, admiringly. 

“And you are a rewarkably stupid old dunce! How 
did the girl get away?” 

‘It was at the gates of the city that I missed her,” 
said Le Grignac, returning to his whining tone. ‘‘ In 
the confusion of the crowd, she escaped me. I did 
all that man coukl do. 1 went straight to the police- 
station, and accused her of having stolen my gold 
watch, and three hundred francs; 1 sent descriptions 
of her everywhere, but I have heard nuthing yet.” 

Marie’s straight eyebrows settled heavily over the 
dark eyes. 

‘Pierre, she must be found!” 

“O yes, she must be found,” croaked Le Grignac. 
*‘T’ll move heaven and earth to tind her.” 

**You’d better confine your efforts to this earth. I 
don’t think you have much influence anywhere else,” 
said Marie, coldly. ‘And now, if you please, you 
may show me my room.” And she got up wearily, 
but still bearing herself in her lofty, graceiul way, 
followed him up stairs. 

He led her into a small apartment, dreary and com- 
fortless—a great high-posted, curtainless bed, a huge 
mirror and a single chair its only furniture. But 
monsieur was lavish of apologies, 

“It was indeed all unworthy of his dear Marie, but 
what could a poor landlord do?” 

Marie listened indifferently. But to one or two 














things she was not t indifferent. She noticed that her 
dear brother’s sharp eyes observed where she placed 
the little reticule containing the precious papers; 
likewise that he noted the place where her portman- 
teau was deposited. 

Mademoiselle therefore took pains to keep her 
sleepy eyes open, some time after they would gladly 
have closed—for the journey from America to Paris 
is somewhat fatiguing; so, too, was the sight of fa- 
niliar places, and the remembrance of old associa- 
tions. Mademoiselle would gladly have fallen at once 
into the arms of the sweet restorer, if a sense of duty 
had not compelled her to watch. So, watching till 
the great bell upon Notre Dame close by tolled out 
the hour of twelve, and everybody was supposed to 
be asleep, especially weary travellers, she ‘was, by- 
and-by, much amused, but not surprised, to hear 
stealthy footsteps on the stairs, which soon came soft- 
ly into her room. 

Mademoiselle’s long, thick lashes closed over her 

bright eyes, and she breathed so softly and steadily 
that her worthy brother, creeping noiselessly to the 
bedside, and regarding her attentively, presently 
turned away, quite satisfied. The fine, dark lashes 
were raised instantly, and the bright eyes watched 
him as he stole around the room—saw him at the 
portmanteau, and dilated as he pocketed the precious 
papers. If monsieur had been endowed with poste- 
rior eyes, he would have been aghast at sight of the 
expression in mademoiselle’s face. But he had not 
that gift, and when he had finished his work, and 
stolen another glance at the impassive, sleeping face 
on the bed, he went cautiously out. Instantly mad- 
emoiselle sprang lightly to the floor, and followed him 
out. She was incredibly soft and quick in her move- 
ments, and monsieur, pattering over the marble floor 
in his slippers, heard nothing. He went to the office 
below, and, unlocking a quaint old desk that stood 
there, put in the papers, and again fastened it 
securely. 
Mademoiselle, hiding in the shadow behind the 
door, watched him with angry, sparkling eyes—saw 
him go out finally, and at last heard the door shut 
upon him, as he entered hisown bedroom. Then she 
went to the desk—she knew it well—and quickly 
found a concealed spring, repossessed herself of the 
packet, and fled swiftly to her own room. 

“The treacherous old beast!” she said, between 
her chattering teeth, as she tried to warm her icy 
fingers over the decaying fire. ‘‘The old idiot! To 
imagine he could outwit Marie with his clumsy 
knavery.” . 

She went to sleep now, and slept long and heavily. 
The sun was high when she awoke, and the hands 
upon the clock of Notre Dame, towering before her 
window, pointed to the hour of ten. She started up, 
angry and half frightened. What had she been 
about, to sleep while Pierre was awake? She madea 
very hasty toilet, and then ran down stairs. The 
great hall was empty. So, too, was the room where 
they sat the previous evening, and when she louked 
for the quaint little desk, she found that it was 
missing. 

A little startled, but smiling to herself, mademoi- 
selle ran up stairs again, and examined the apart- 
ments. They were empty, and many of them dis- 
mantled. She went on until she came to the next 
floor. Here a draught of fresh air came from beneath 
adoor. Mademoiselle rapped quickly. 

“ Who is it?” said a gruff, husky voice. 

A queer expréssion flashed over Marie’s face. 

“It is I. Open to me!” she said, in Le Grignac’s 
tones. 

The door opened immediately, and Marie stepped 
confidently in. But the next instant, even her won- 
derful self-possession had deserted her, and she drew 
back, growing white to her temples. The room was 
small and close, and in disarray; the aroma of some 
raw wine, grown flat and stale, floated out; a broad 
band of sunshine came in where the upper half of the 
shutter was open, and lay full upon the face turned 
towards her in indolent surprise. But the next in- 
stant, the surprise deepened to wonder, and the man 
sat up, drawing his hand over his eyes, as if to assure 
himself it was not a dream. 

‘My God, Marie! Is it you?’ he said, slowly. 

Marie had sat down upon a chair near the door. 
Her face was white, and there was an unsteadiness 
about ber lips that betrayed the strong emotion she 
was trying to hide. She did not speak at once. What- 
ever of tenderness her heart had ever known, what- 
ever unselfish affection she had ever felt, whatever 

gentle thoughts, or pure hopes, or innocent, womanly 
dreams she had known in her life—and sbe had once 
been young, and if not then good and pure, she was 
at least not so low as now—this man had called into 
being. 

It was long ago, but Marie’s thoughts bridged the 
chasm between the then and now in an instant. 
He had tried to win her, and she had let herself be 
won, all the while knowing him to be treacberous, 
and perhaps not loving him the less; doing homage 
to his unscrupulous daring—her perverted instincts 
never once crying out against him. She had not 
shrunk from any crime he had bidden her do—and 
then he had cast ber off. 

For these ten years ast, she had told herself that 
she hated him. She had done her best to thwart the 
one aim of his life; and yet now, brought face to face 
with him, her heart grew tender, her eyes tilled with 
a soft light, and her voice was gentle, as she said: 

“ Yes, Vincent, it is I.” 

“You!” He looked at her fixedly. ‘ Yes, it is you, 
no doubt. I should have known you in Hades.” 

“IT did not expect we should see each other again, 





until we met there,” she said, quietly. 





He laughed grimly. 

“You've lost none of your wit, Marie—not much of 
your beauty,” he said, with a patronizing, insolent 
air. 

Her face grew hard as he spoke. 

“T wish I could reciprocate the compliment, 
Vincent.” 

He lifted his eyebrows. 

“ Why, I am a handsome fellow yet, am Inot? A 
little haggard and b/ase to-day; but that is owing to 
the infernal drive I had last night.” 

“You came to Paris in haste?” she said, interro- 
gatively. 

“ Thad business with that worthy brother of yours.” 

“* My worthy brother has escaped.” 

His face darkened. 

“*So much the better for him—the old rascal!’’ 


“Nay! don’t scowl in that way,” said Marie, jeer- 
ingly. ‘It spoils your face. By the by, why don’t 
you take yourself and your attractions across the 
water, and pay your court to the Beauchamp 
heiress?”’ 

His eyes gleamed suddenly under the heavy brows, 
but he gave no other sign of interest. 

“Who the deuce is the Beauchamp heiress?” he 
said, in a surly tone. 

“Don’t you know?” 

“Not I. I know who should have been.” 

“Ah!” said Marie, in a sympathetic tone. “I pity 
your loss.” 

Don’t give yourself the trouble. It was all the 
fault of that cursed Le Grignac.” 

“IT dare say,” said Marie, calmly. ‘Pierre has 
done a good deal of mischief’ in his day.” 

“Well, about the Beauchamp heiress?” said Vin- 
cent, suggestively. 

‘* What about her?” said Marie, innocently. 

“Whatever you please,’ returned Vincent, curb- 
ing his impatience. 

“Ah! Well, then, she is eighteen, beautiful, and 
unwooed. She has a fine estate in her own right, be- 
sides having a claim upon I don’t know how many 
thousands bequeathed by the English Beauchamps. 
Indeed, Vincent, I don’t think you can do better than 
to marry Rose Beauchamp—if you can.” 

“Thank you! I’ll think of it!’ 

He was thinking of it. 

“To be sure, St. John Willoughby guards her like 
a dragon; but perhaps you can contrive to set him 
aside.” 

“Perhaps I can,” said Vincent, smilingly. ‘“ But, 
Marie, in our interest in our old friends, you have 
forgotten to tell me how the world has wagged with 
you.” 

Marie shook her head. 

“ It has used me ill, as it always does its benefa 


away to strange hands. 

*““Why not woo the Beauchamp heiress?’’ Marie 
had said, mockingly. Why not? It would be a 
splendid revenge upon them all if he could—upon 
Marie, who had taken such a vivid pleasure in taunt- 
ing him; upon St. John, who, perhaps, might put in 
a claim of hisown. The more the captain consider- 
ed this plan, the more attractive and feasible it grew. 
He was still handsome, and might pass for young, 
and in his own resources he had boundless confidence. 
Atany rate, he had nothing to lose, but much to gain 
by the move. The result of the captain’s cogitations 
was seen in his starting for Calais by rail that very 
night. 


CHAPTER V. 
LA PETITE VICTOIRE. 


“To Paris! To Paris!” repeated Victoire, as she 
passed slowly out of Monsieur Le Grignac’s presence, 
‘Monsieur is too good. His kindness is suspicious. 
I dare not trust monsieur.” 

She went quietly out of Le Grignac’s mansion by a 
rear door, and followed a path that led down through 
grounds thickly set out with lime trees, that threw 
the shelter of their dense foliage about her, and con- 
cealed the course that she took. Once out of the 
garden, she tripped lightly along the edge of the lit- 
tle stream that winds through the valley—past the 
baths and the summer hotels, past the quaint, vine- 
covered stone dwellings that clung to the hillsides, 
brown and heary, and looking as if they had grown 
where they stood—past gardens where a thousand 
sweet flowers lived their beautiful lives, and died in 
fragrance—through green fields lying sunny and 
peaceful under the golden sun—and so on and on, till 
the town was left far behind, and the winds blew 
down fresh and cool from the far-off hills that shut 
in the valley. 

At first she met little knots of people, idlers visit- 
ing the baths, who turned to look after, and marvel- 
led at her sweet, childish beauty; but by-and-by 
striking to the lonely road that wound white and 
glistening along the hillside. At last she made an 
abrupt turn, pushed her way through a thicket at 





tors. I have at this present time not five francs in 
the world. See!” And she drew out her purse, and 
poured the shining contents into the soft white palm. 

He leaned forward, smilingly. 

“Itis very pretty. You always had pretty hands. 
Be thankful for that, Marie, and don’t covet filthy 
lucre.” 

She flushed rather angrily. If she had meant to 
beg of him, her pretty arts had failed. He smiled, 
knowing this, but being on the whole rather pleased. 

“And you?” she said, presently. ‘‘What are you 
doing?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, and got up lazily. 

“Don’t be too inquisitive, Marie. I’m obliged to 
you for your friendly interest. It’s certainly very 
kind of you, after what has come and gone; but the 
less that is said of my doings, the better. I’m afraid 
they wont bear inspection. And now, my dear, loth 
as I am to leave your charming society, 1 must bid 
you good-morning. Since your amiable brother is 
not here, I may as well go back to Baden-Baden. Au 
revoir!” And he kissed her hand. 

She caught it away, as if the kiss had been a sting. 

“Au revoir, Vincent; and may you prosper as you 
deserve,” she said, scornfully. 

He tossed back a saucy, careless laugh over his 
shoulder, and so strode off down stairs. 

Marie stood where he had left her, full tive minutes, 
glowing all over with silent indignation. In a mo- 
ment she broke out in angry soliloquy. 

“Selfish from first to last, Earle Vincent. Your 
own hands will dig your grave yet—I could swear it. 
But I’ve sent him on a fool’s errand,” she laughed. 
** Rose Beauchamp sbould be on the seas before now, 
and our wooer shall have his voyage fur nothing. 
That was a pleasant piece of wischief. But mischief, 
though ever so pleasant, is not just now profitable. 
Five frances wont buy a great many dinners and sup- 
pers. What shall I do?” 

Mademoiselle fell to seriously considering her finan- 
cial position, bringing to the question as much 
shrewdness and ability as would have sufficed a re- 
spectable financier. 

Captain Earle Vincent, or Vincent Wallace, as he 
now chose to be called, went hastily down stairs. The 
meeting with Marie had awakened a good many cu- 
rious feelings. Some sensations that had long been 
dormant started into new lite. The sight of Marie 
had carried him back a long way into the past. He 
remembered how she had abetted bim in his schemes 
—what a powerful ally she had been, when, half to 
pique his step-brother and rival St. John, and half to 
win a tortune for himself, he bad wooed Christine. 
He knew very wel! that he was acting shabbily in not 
sharing with his faithful accomplice some of the shin- 
ing louis d’ors that distended his wallet. But the 
knowledge brought him no shame. He had broken 
with Le Grignac, and might not be so rich again soon. 
It must be confessed that Captain Wallace’s tunds 
were in rather precarious condition, for gaming, 








the lside, and then running hastily down a green 
slope, came into a little wild, cool glen, hidden from 
sight by the great trees that stretched their long, 
leafy arms over it, and never known or suspected by 
the travellers along the dusty highway. 

Ant here a queer little cottage peeped out from 
under the vines that clasped, and wound over and 
about it, and half-smothered it in their strong arms. 
From its door the hill ran steeply down to a silvery, 
crooning brook. By the brook-side an old woman 
knelt upon the stones; a pile of white linen just 
cleansed lay upon the grass beside her, and as she 
worked, she sang an old German love song to her- 
self. 

“Mother Julie!” cried Victoire, in a voice that 
rang out sweet and clear in the green stillness. 

* Well, ’demoiselle!” 

“ How is our patient to-day ?” 

“ Better and better, and soon to be well,” cried the 
old woman, cheerily. 

Victoire flung back some gay answer, and then, 
atter a moment’s hesitation, stepped inside the cot- 
tage door. The room was dark, for it was lighted 
by a single window, and around it was the soft gloom 
of the dell. But when Victoire entered, it was as if 
a golden sunbeam had stolen silently in. The young 
ian sitting in the great wooden chair by the bedside, 
rose quickly to his feet with a sensation of vivid 
pleasure. He thought this was the loveliest picture 
he had ever seen; this girl all life and rosy, beautiful 
youth, with a bright, auroral light in her fair face 
standing out against the background of the gloomy 
cottage walls. 

* And how is monsieur, to-day?” said Victoire, ad- 
vanving a step. 

“A great deal better, thanks to your kindness, 
mademoiselle, and Mother J alie’s.” 

“O, Mother Julia is a famous nurse. It is not I 
at all,” cried Victoire, innocentiy. “ But what are 
you doing, monsieur?”’ she asked, glancing about at 
the piles of miscellaneous articles upon the table -— 
chairs. 

Ralph Willoughby reddened, but answered frankly : 

“Tam putting up my effects preparatory to guing 
away. I shall be able to travel in a day or two.” 

* Ah yes!” said Victwire, softly, a pensive shadow 
crossing her face. Had he meant to go without bid- 
ding her adieu? 

*T have been too much trouble to mademoiselle,” 
said Raiph, gently, ‘and I fear I have brought you 
into embarrassing relations with monsieur.” 

Victoire’s sweet face grew proud. 

“Tt is true that monsieur is a brute, and yet I do 
not fear him. Besides he is so stupid! I had only to 
tell him the trutb.” 

Ralph looked at the young girl in compassion. Her 
innocence, and loveliness, and her forlorn condition, 
touched him deeply. Yet half her desolation and 
misery was unknown to him. Victoire could not 
have put it into words. It would have cost her too 
much pain. 


though a very speedy method of getting money, was 
not always sure and reliable. 

“If the child had not died!” he said to himself, 
with acurse, Buta great many times over he had 
cursed the horses that ran over her, the nurse whose 
carelessness had allowed them to do so, and Le Grig- 
nac, who, with hypocritic condolence, had come to 
him with the story on his return from his trip to 
England. But that had been of no avail, and he was 
forced to see the coveted Beuuchanfp property pass 
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man, she would have known how to develop hi» 
cipient liking into something stronger, and tend: 
and perhaps to efface Miss Beauchamp’s image 
his heart. 

But she was only a girl, who, in her chi! 

ivete and i , saw onty in the young A 
ican a chivalric knight, whose power would oj 
her I know not what that was mew and beauti 
life. She sat there very happy, listening to his , 





“Itisa bard life you vou Wave Yed, poor +r ttle girl,” . 
said, gently. “ Tell me all about it?” 

It was along story. She sat in one corner of | 
old sofa as she talked, her hands clasped toget! 
mul her eyes dreamily following the motions of | 
swaying green vine leaves outside the window. 
she said the last words in a sad, déistraét voice, 
young face grew so unutterably sad that Hal) 
freart overflowed. He put his arm around her, » 
\ ‘ing, tenderly: 

** Patient little Victotre! You shall go away! . 
Lo Grignac. 1 will take you to my friends, and | 
will be good to you, poor child.” 

The handsome face was close to hers, the si! 
beard swept her cheek, the bliss of being loved th: 
ed her heart—it was so new to her—and Vict 
nestled yet closer in his arms, and did not refuse 
kiss he sought to give her. 

Ralph was startled by these new sensations. 
did not quite understand himself—he was hardly 
padle of analyzing his teelings. He was, he was 8 
very much in love with Kose Beauchamp, but he 
not seen her for a year, and this little creature 
close by him—her beauty dazzling and bewilde 
him, and her help! ling to his symp: 
and protection. if Victoire had been an artful 











with shining eyes. 

He was going to study medicine; he should be 
and learned, and gamous, and Victoire lookin; 
the spirited face, thought nothing would be im, 
bie to him. 

By-and-by, in the midst of much laughing 
sense, Victoire began to help him in packing, a 
ing the strange things with foreign names, pe 
into the writing-desk, and marvelling at its ex:, 
appointments, 

“ Just tip out that pile of rubbish, and I'll n 
bonfire of it,” said Ralph. 

Victoire gathered up a handful of waste » 
and as she did so, a little miniature case slippe: 
between them, and fell to the floor. Victoire | 
it up, opened it, and uttered an exclamation © 
light and surprise at the sight of the bright, b: 
ful face whose clear eyes met hers. 

Ralph looked up, startled. 

“Ah, 1 forgot that was there!” he said, inh 
haste. Victoire’s amber eyes explored his tac 
a look of wonder and pain. He reddened. 

“‘ Who is it?” she said, slowly. 

“It is a ward of my brother's,” he stam: 
“ Rose Beauchamp is her name. I—I haven’ 
her for some time.” 


at the seasi‘le, he fell in love with her, in sch: 
fushion, and since had sworn to himself co: 
times that he would win her, but the thoug 
ai, flashing through his mind, deepened the ; 
his face, and added to his embarrassment. 
Victoire laid down the picture without a wo: 
©, the sunshine was gone trom the day, the ze 
‘ the interview. To be sure the facts were few. 
erto she had not reflected seriously. But her 
weman’s instincts awoke to startled life. 1 
bly ignorant of the social relations and conn< 
But her womanly delicacy took quick alarm 
was Ralph, who had just tiow held her in hi 
er girt’s face in bis desk, and coloring crimso: 
discovery. 
She got up presently, with a quiet gravity 


Ralph did not say that three years ago meeti 
had been one of singular isolation; she was i 
whose kisses yet treinbled on her lips, hiding 
the former childish abandon of ber manner. 


“T must go now,” she said, soberly. 

“But you will come back to-night?” saic 
“ You are to leave old Le Grignac, you know. 
“Yes. I am to leave him,” she said, 

“*Good-by.” 

She slipped away from his embrace out i: 
stillness of the green dell. 

Old Julie had finished her washing, and wa 
ing up the hill. With a sudden impulse the , 
towards her, wad throwing her arms arow 
kissed the wrinkled cheek. The old woman! 
kind to her—had given ber cakes and new m: 
she came to see her, and comforted her © 
Grignac’s tyranny. Victoire swallowed dow), 
sob, as she turned to catch a last glimpse 
disappearing under the vine-covered door. 

in a moment more she was ail alone in €) 
wood Where should she go now? she as. 
self, standing still to think. Not with K 
thought, her cheek flushing hotly. Back 
Griguac, to follow him to Paris, to be + 
to some new debasement, to live over « 
again the old life that every day grew more: 
intolerable? 

A thousand times no! She wrung her he 
sobbed bitterly. A more forlorn, utterly 
creatufe was not living on the wide earth, 
girl, The sense of her loneliness and bel 
grew apon her, till it silenced her sobs. It 
thing two terrible to weep abvut, and her te 
ped flowing, aud her face grew still and pale 
































She came out of the wood presently, am 
faststraight away from the village, seeking 
country, not with any distinct aim, but on) 
wild longing to get away sumewhere. 
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‘er sweet, childish beauty; but by-and-by 

‘to the lonely road that wound white and 

‘og along the hillside. At last she made an 
irn, pushed her way through a thicket at 
side, and then running hastily down a green 
me into a little wild, cool glen, hidden from 

, the great trees that stretched their long, 
us over it, and never known or suspected by 

-cllers along the dusty highway. 
sre @ queer little cottage peeped out from 


+, i h@ vines that clasped, and wound over and 


and half-smothered it in their strong arms. 
+ door the hill ran steeply down to a silvery, 
, brook. By the brook-side an old woman 
von the stones; a pile of white linen just 
«i lay upon the grass beside her, and as she 
she sang an old German love song to her- 


.er Julie!” cried Victoire, in a voice that 
ot sweet and clear in the green stillness. 
., *demoiselle !’’ 
v is‘our patient to-day?” 
er and better, and soon to be well,” cried the 
» san, cheerily. 
ire flung back some gay answer, and then, 
aoment’s hesitation, stepped inside the cot- 
cor. The room was dark, for it was lighted 
1 gle window, and around it was the soft gloom 
‘ell. But when Victoire entered, it was as if 
i sunbeam had stolen silently in. The young 
\. ting in the great wooden chair by the bedside, 
vickly to his feet with a sensation of vivid 
He thought this was the loveliest picture 
ever seen; this girl all life and rosy, beautiful 
with a bright, auroral light in her fair tace 
gout against the background of the gloomy 
walls. 
{ how is monsieur, to-day?” said Victoire, ad- 
uf a step. : 
<reat deal better, thanks to your kindness, 
oiselle, and Mother J ulie’s.” 
Mother Julia is a famous nurse. It is not I 
cried Victoire, innocentiy. ‘ But what are 
ing, monsieur?” she asked, glancing about at 
-3 of miscellaneous articles upon the table and 


‘hn Willoughby reddened, but answered frankly : 
‘m putting up my effects preparatory to guing 
I shall be able to travel in a day or two.” 

» yes!” said Victoire, softly, a pensive shadow 
g her face. Had he meant to go without bid- 
or adieu? 

‘ave been too much trouble to mademoiselle,” 
uph, gently, ‘and I fear I have brought you 
ibarrassing relations with monsieur.” 
sire’s sweet face grew proud. 

s true that monsieur is a brute, and yet I do 
rhim. Besides he is so stupid! I had only to 
ta the truth.” 

+h looked at the young girl in compassion. Her 
nee, and loveliness, and her forlorn condition, 
him deeply. Yet half her desolation and 

was unknown to him. Victoire could not 
ut it into words. It would have cost her too 
pain. 


very speedy method of getting money, was 
s sure and reliable. 

child had not died!” he said to himself, 
se, Buta great many times over he had 
horses that ran over her, the nurse whose 
3s had allowed them to do so, and Le Grig- 
with hypocritic condolence, had come to 
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“Tt is a hard life you irave ted, poor little girl,” he 
said, gently. “ Tell me all about it?” 

it was along story. She sat in one corner of the 
old sota as she talked, her hands clasped together, 
and her eyes dreamily following the motions of the 
swaying green vine leaves outside the window. As 
she said the last words in a sad, déstrait voice, her 
young face grew so unutterably sad that Ralph’s 
Heart overflowed. He put his arm around her, say- 
‘ing, tenderly: 

“ Patient little Victotre! You shall go away from 
Le Grignac. 1 will take you to my friends, and they 
will be good to you, poor child.” 

The handsome face was close to hers, the silken 
beard swept her cheek, the bliss of being loved thrill- 
ed her heart—it was so new to her—and Victoire 
nestled yet closer in his arms, and did not refuse the 
kiss he sought to give her. 

Ralph was startled by these new sensations. He 
did not quite understand himself—he was hardly ca- 
pabdle of analyzing his feelings. He was, he was sure, 
very much in love with Kose Beauchamp, but he had 
not seen her for a year, and this little creature was 
close by him—her beauty dazzling and bewildering 
him, and her helplessness appealing to his sympathy 
and protection. If Victoire had been an artful wo- 
man, she would have known how to develop his in- 
cipient liking into something stronger, and tenderer, 
‘and perhaps to efface Miss Beauchamp’s image from 
his heart. 

But she was only a girl, who, in her childish 
naivete and innocence, saw onty in the young Amer- 
ican a chivalric knight, whose power would open to 
her I know not what that was new and beautifel in 
life. She sat there very happy, listening to his plans 
with shining eyes. 

He was going to study medicine ; he should be rich, 
and learned, and gamous, and Victoire looking into 
the spirited face, thought nothing would be impossi- 
bie to him. 

By-and-by, in the midst of much laughing non- 
sense, Victoire began to help him in packing, admir- 
ing the strange things with foreign names, peeping 
into the writing-desk, and marvelling at its exquisite 
appointments. 

“ Just tip out that pile of rubbish, and I’ll make a 
bonfire of it,” said Ralph. 

Victoire gathered up a handful of waste papers, 
and as she did so, a littfe miniature case slipped from 
between them, and fell to the floor. Victoire picked 
it up, opened it, and uttered an exclamation of de- 
light and surprise at the sight of the bright, beauti- 
ful face whose clear eyes met hers, 

Ralph looked up, startled. 

“Ah, 1 forgot that was there!” he said, in heedless 
haste. Victoire’s amber eyes explored his face with 
a look of wonder and pain. He reddened. 

“‘ Who is it?” she said, slowly. 

“It is a ward of my brother’s,” he stammered. 
“Rose Beauchamp is her name. I—I haven’t seen 
her for some time.” 

Ralph did not say that three years ago ting her 


It was past mid-afternoon now, and the long shad- 
ows were beginning to fill the valleys. 
shade of the overhanging lindens, the little river ran 
dark and cool, singing its solemn, peaceful song. 
She met knots of idlers returning from their after- 
noon strolls, Who gazed at her with admiring curi- | 
osity. To be rid of these, she turned into more se- 
cluded by-ways, and followed little-travelled roads, 
that led up and down the hills, and so at last she 
hoped away into the wide world—the wide, beauti- 
ful, unknown world, where thousands of men and 
women lived happy lives, and where perhaps there 
might be happiness waiting for her. These roads 
ran through green, farming lands, where the rank 
grass grew as high as Victoire’s head, which was not 
so very high, after all, and among rich pasture lands 
where sleek, white kine paused in nibbling the tooth- 
some grass to greet her with a long, grave look, and 
friendly, musical low; past quaint cottages where 
stout peasant women twirled the distaff, and chil- 
dren played before the door; by russet-hued mills 
where noisy wheels went round and round, and the 
water-fairies ground corn, and winnowed grain, and 
did other kindly service. 

Victoire’s spirits rose as she walked. All around 
her was a sweet confusion of sound; the river rip- 
pled, the birds sang, the bees hummed, the soft wind 
stirred a musical murmur in the branches of the lin- 
dens, the cattle lowed, and far up the mountain side 
the shepherd’s horn called home his flock. 

A soft light was in Victoire’s face, the words of a 
hymn parted her lips, hope began to grow strong in 
the fresh young heart. But now a carriage, which 
she did not notice earlier—for the day had gone out, 
and twilight come on apace—suddenly drew up at 
her side, and a man hobbled down the steps and 
seized her by the shoulder. 

She turned around to gaze with horror-stricken 
eyes into Le Grignac’s livid yellow face. 

** You were going to run away from the old man, 
were you, you beggar?” he said, shaking her as he 
spoke. “ Youingrate! Get in there with you, quick. 
Drive on, Withelm—drive like the deuce, or we shall 
be late at the station.” 

She was pushed in, and thrust down in a corner of 
the carriage so stunned, so hopeless, that she never 
thought of making any resistance. 

“So I’ve got you again. I’ve got you!” said mon- 
sieur, between a chuckle and a growl. “I’ve got 
you,” he repeated, his long teeth chattering, and the 
loose under lip quivering. ‘ Didn’t you think you 
could get away from me, didn’t you, now?” he said, 
leaning forward and shaking his fist in her face. 

This performance seemed to give him a great deal 
of pleasure, for he repeated it at intervals all the 
way to the station. Still stupefied and unresistant, 
Victoire was taken out at the station, and transferred 
toacar. A day’s journey by rail followed, and Vic- 
toire began to be herself again. But monsieur’s vig- 
jlance was unrelaxing. He sat on the seat opposite 
her, and spent most of his time reading vile-looking 





at the seasi‘le, he tell in love with her, in school-boy 
fashion, and since had sworn to himself countless 
times that he would win her, but the thought of it 
all, flashing through his mind, deepened the glow in 
his face, and added to his embarrassment. 

Victoire laid down the picture without a word. But 
the sunshine was gone trom the day, the zest from 
the interview. To be sure the facts were few. Hith- 
erto she had not reflected seriously. But her quick 
weman’s instincts awoke to startled life. Her life 
had been one of singular isolation; she was incredi- 
bly ignorant of the social relations and convenances. 
But her womanly delicacy took quick alarm. Here 
was Ralph, who had just now held her in his arms, 
whose kisses yet trembled on her lips, hiding anoth- 
er girl’s face in bis desk, and coloring crimson at its 
discovery. 

She got up presently, with a quiet gravity unlike 
the former childish abandon of her manner. 

“T must go now,” she said, soberly. 

“But you will come back to-night?” said Ralph. 
“ You are to leave old Le Grignac, you know.” 

“Yes. I am to leave him,” she said, quietly. 
“*Good-by.” 

She slipped away from his embrace out into the 
stillness of the green dell. 

Old Julie had finished her washing, and was trudg- 
ing up the hill. With a sudden impulse the girl ran 
towards her, and throwing her arms around her, 
kissed the wrinkled cheek. The old woman had been 
kind to her—had given her cakes and new milk when 
she came to see her, and comforted her under Le 
Grignac’s tyranny. Victoire swallowed down a little 
sob, as she turned to catch a last glimpse of Julie 
disappearing under the vine-covered door. 

In & moment more she was ail alone in the green 
wood Where shouid she go now? she asked her- 
self, standing still to think. Not with Ralph she 
thought, her cheek flushing hotly. Back te Le 
Griguac, to follow him to Paris, to be subjected 
to some new debasement, to live over aud over 
again the old life that every day grew nore and more 
intolerable? 

A thousand times no! She wrung her hands, and 
sobbed bitterly. A more forlorn, utterly desolate 
creature was not living on the wide earth, than this 
girl, The seuse of her loneliness and helplessness 
grew upon her, till it silenced her sobs. It wassome- 
thing too terrible to weep about, and her tears stop- 
ped flowing, aud her face grew still and pale. 

She came out of the wood presently, and walked 
fast straight away from the village, seeking the open 
country, not with any distinct aim, but only with a 


newspapers; but he ionally varied this by leaning 
forward, and surreptitiously shaking his fist in her 
face, and muttering in a suppressed undertone: 

“Thought you were going to get away from the old 
man, didn’t you, now?” 

They reached Paris by diligence, at last, just 
before day. All night Victoire had been revolving 
plans for escape. Now surely was her time; when 
could she hope to elude monsieur’s vigilance so easily 
as in the great city. 

At the gate the vehicle was stopped by the officer 
in charge. 

“ Arr-tez-vous, monsieur. The papers, if you please.” 
The carriage passed inside and stopped. 

Le Grignac fumbled in his pockets, and began to 
swear. A paper was missing, and he searched his 
pockets in vain. It ended by the whole party alight- 
ing in order that the diligence might be thoroughly 
searched. 

With a muttered malediction, monsieur leaned 
forward, and began poking with his hands among the 
straw which covered the floor of the diligence. The 
officer held a lantern aloft; the driver attended to 
his horses, and everybody else was curiously watch- 
ing monsieur’s movements. 

Victoire saw that the time was come, and without 
an instant’s delay, turned, and fled noiselessly and 
swiftly around the corner of a lofty row of buildings, 
still faster, gathering speed as she went, and never 
stopping till she was several squares off. 

Once a policeman commanded her to stop, but with 
| @ bounding heart she fled on, and he, seeing it was 
| only a young girl, did not follow. Once or twice she 
| ran into sheltered courtyards at the approach of 
wheels, seeing in every vehicle the diligence contain- 
ing the dreaded monsieur, seeming to hear in every 
shout the hateful tones of his voice. 

At lust, wearied and faint, she sat down to rest up- 
on the steps of a shabby-looking building in an ob- 
scure street. She must have wandered a great way, 
she thought, for it was now growing light; the street 
lights were put out; the street sounds which had 
never ceased all night, swelled in volume and in 
tone. Day was coming fast. 

Victoire was quite worn out; she had not slept for 
many nights, and now as she sat in the sheltered 
doorway, her head drooped, and she went off in a 
drowse, from which she was presently startled by a 
rough but not unkind voice, which said: 

“«* What are you doing here? If you want to sleep, 
there are lodgings to be had inside for a single sou, 
which is little enough, God knows!” 

Victoire started up, rubbing her eyes. 


“You are only a child!” she said. ‘*‘ What are you 


Under the | here for?” 


“Tcame in from the country, and I hope to get 
work,” said Victoire. 

** You'd better have staid at home then. But get 
in if you are going. You look as if you needed sleep.” 

Victoire did as she was bid, and her conductor call- 

ing a servant, bade her show her a bed. 
lt was a poor, straw couch, but Victoire gladly 
threw herself down, and quickly fel] into a deep sleep. 
The day was far on when she awoke with a frighten- 
ed start to the glad consciousness that she was as yet 
undiscovered. It was mid-day now, and the din of 
the streets was at its height. She crept sottly down 
from her room—it was up many flights, and was only 
reached by traversing long, dark corridors—stopping 
on the last landing to listen to the clamor of vuices 
below. 
She went down presently, and paused a moment 
opposite the door of the sa/on. A group of rude- 
looking men were there, quarrelling over their wine. 
She went out quickly, having paid for her lodging 
in advance, and sought a quiet cafe, where she count- 
ed over the contents of her purse, and tried to lay 
some plan for the future. The few n2poleons that 
she turned out upon her palm, and numbered with 
such a wise air, would soon be spent. It was work 
that she wanted, and immediately. Her profession 
would give her an income at once, but that was not 
to be thought of. It was in the theatres and concert- 
rooms that monsieur would be sure to seek for her 
first, longest and most perseveringly. 

Victoire remembered with a thrill of gladness her 
proficiency in the use of the needle; thanks to Le 
Grignac’s stinginess, she thought, she had been com- 
pelled to keep her costumes in order, and to do this 
she had learned to sew daintily. Now this accom- 
plishment must stand between her and starvation. 


Then began the search for work, the terrible alter- 
nations of hope and despair, the heartsickness, the 
unspeakable pangs of disappointment, repeated until 
soul and body are crushed, and life grows to bea 
terror and a burden; it was the old drama, presented 
anew every day in every large city the world over 
—a woman against the world! 

Sometimes she would get a few days’ work at star- 
vation prices; again her occupation brought her in 
contact with those from whom she recoiled in loath- 
ing, and then in eager haste she would throw up the 
engagement, and go forth again upon her fruitless 
quest. And so in the struggle her health sank, her 
spirits died at last, and she came to hope for nothing 
so much as death. She was so changed now that 
she scarcely feared meeting monsieur. Surely he 
would never know this pale, worn face, with the 
pinched, sunken temples, and the great weird eyes, 
for the girl whose rose and lily freshness had delight- 
ed the habitues of the little theatre of Baden-Baden. 
Her clothing she had sold long ago, and dressed her- 
self in that which was cheaper; this was tattered and 
soiled too, for she had no money to pay for washing. 
She had only a few sous left, and she pinched herself 
for food, and went about gaunt and wan. 

And now, soon hunger and hardship began to tell 
fearfully upon her nerves; she would hardly have 
fled now, even from the terrible Le Grignac. Her 
mind was thronged with strange, fantastic visions; 
incoherent dreams v: xed her, asleep and awake; she 
would weep all day in self-pity ; all day she wandered 
about aimlessly, now only seeking and waiting for 
the friendly death that was so slow in coming. In 
this weak, pitiful state, some nameless impulse led 
her of tenest to the vicinityof the Rue Montmartre. 
For hours she would pace up and down the street be- 
fore the walls of the stately old pile that had once 
been her home. Vague reminiscences were floating 
about in her mind, vague, but sweet and soothing— 
memories of the child who lay in her crib, and said 
over the simple prayer in her pretty, childish speech ; 
tender glimpses of the sweet, sad woman with the Ma- 
donna face that came to visit her; gentle hands strok- 
ed her hair, and soft kisses fell upon her lips. In 
these days she forgot her hunger and loneliness, and 
all her woe and want. 

One day, just at sunset, she came to the Pont du 
Neuf. It was a gala-day, and the boulevards had 
been thronged with happy, gayly-dressed people; 
scarcely a girl so poor as not to don a fresh ribbon— 
rarely a child that had not its handful of bon-bons. 
Now as the daylight faded, and the lights flashed out 
like stars into the dusky night, the city wore a still 
more festive appearance; the throng of carriages in- 
creased,the press of fuot people grew greater and great- 
er. Everybody was hilarious—everybody except poor 
Victoire. She had no part in all the gayety; she was 
as remote in thought and feeling from the laughing 
groups who jostled her in passing, as if she were 
millions of leagues away. 

So hour after hour she stood leaning against the 
massive stone balustrade, and looking down over the 
coping upon the waters of the Seine which rolled 
dark and sullen below. Now and then some one 
paused to look at the white, woeful face that gleamed 
so wierdly under the flare of the gas—and then passed 
on, furgetting her in a single moment. 

Victoire’s gaze went back and torward from the 
turbid river to the luminous streets, and the smiling 
crowd—careless at first, but soon growing fixed and 
awful—the delicate, tremulous lips closing more 
closely, the mouth once so sweet, growing into the 
pallor and sternness of death. 

A little way below was the Morgue.’ Once or twice 
in passing, Victoire had caught glimpses through the 
open doors of something dripping wet, stretched 





‘1 didn’t know it!” she stammered. “I was so 





wild longing to get away somewhere. 





sleepy.” 


motionless upon a tabie—and once—she had thought 
of it often since with ashudder, but now a poor, wan 


smile stirred her face—erossing the bridge at early 
dawn, she had seen men in blouses looking steadily 
into the water, and trying to fetch up something 
with their long, barbed poles, and watching for what 
was so brought up from the black, slimy depths, Vie- 
toire had seen a girl laid upon the bank—the mud 
and ooze of the river clinging to her fair hair and 
white skin—a girl fashioned as slenderly, as young, 
and as fair as herself. 

So they would find her—so she would lie, wet and 
cold, and stained with slime, unrecognized, forgotten, 
never missed by the world that had no place for 
her in it; the rich, busy, happy world that with 
its countless wealth and love, had néither love nor 
help for her—woe and want done with torever, lonely 
and suffering no more. And so, a soft, auroral glow 
lit up the white face, and as innocently as a child 
creeps to his father’s arms, si: glided around a corner 
where the balustrade grew low, and the river ran 
swift. Now, God have mercy upon poor Victoire! 


[TO BE COMPLETED IN TWO MORE NUMBERS.) 





A LEGEND OF HEIDELBERG. 


Long before the laying of the foundation stone of 
the Heidelberg Castle, another castle stood on the 
same spot. When and how it was built no one could 
tell. The dwellers in the valley regarded it as the 
work of invisible hands, and as the abode of a witch. 
Among those who, though bolder, was yet quite as 
superstitious as his fellows, was Ferrand, a forester. 
One day, as he stood gazing upon the walls of the 
enchanted castle, a snow-white bird flew towards 
him with a golden apple in its beak, which it let 
fall at his feet. The bird then changed its course, 
and it seemed to call to him, “Come to me, come to 
me.” Being a practical man, the forester took up 
his bow, and led in w ling the bird, with- 
out bringing it down. The bird flew away, and 
Ferrand followed after it, till he came to a spot 
where sat a maiden, who was, as may be supposed, 
at once lovely and lovable. She upbraided him with 
cruelty in trying to kill her bird. His answer was to 
lay his bow and arrows at her feet, to renounce hunt- 
ing, and to state his wish to remain with her. She 
desired him, however, to return to his father’s house, 
giving him a quill plucked from the white bird’s wing, 
saying, when he wrote therewith her name on the 
sand, she would appear. He soon had occasion to use 
it, for, on arriving home, he found that his old father 
had gone hunting, and had not returned. Proceed- 
ing in quest of him, he found him stretched'senseless 
on the ground, his leg having been broken ; thereup- 
on, Ferrand summoned the maiden to his assistance. 
She came in the guise of an old woman, and admin- 
istered to the old man a draught out of a golden cup, 
which had the effect of restoring his strength and 
healing his wound. Father and son went home to- 
gether, but the son could not remain in the house. 
He went forth and found the lady, who welcomed 
him, and conducted him to the castle, of which he 
had formerly stood in awe. They sat down in a 
room together. Then Wellada told her story to Fer- 
rand. She had come from the far north, where her 
father had been a great warrior and king. Her moth- 
er, in dying, foretold that her daughter would be 
killed by a wolf. Her father gave her in charge of 
a magician, trom whom she learnt the magic art. 
She then separated from him, and lived aione, pining 
for some one to love, till she beheld Ferrand and lost 
her heart. Her story ended, she put on his finger a 
ring containing a sapphire, telling him not to part 
with it for an instant if he wished to retain her love. 
Leaving her, he hastened homewards. On his 
way a crowd of villagers met him, who first jeered 
him tor having sutfered himself to be led away by the 
witch, and then gave a practical proof of their dis- 
pleasure by stoning him till he fell down half dead, 
When he became conscious, his parents blamed him 
for his tolly, and his father asked for the sapphire 
ring. Ferrand complied with the request. No 
|; Sooner was it placed in his father’s hand than a blue 
flame arose from it, flickcred a moment, and then 
died out. The sapphire was transformed into a 
purple-hued stone, Its owner was in a state of con- 
sternation, he remembered his promise when too 
late. Taking the ring with him, he fied from the 
house, and did not pause until he had rejoined 
Wellada. The snow-white bird was perched on her 
hand, and she received him with a smile, knowing 
nothing of his misfortune. His first words were to 
demand why she could not go about without her 
bird; having said that, he seized it, and threw it out 
of the window. The bird #ew away, and was no 
more seen. Wellada, in despair, asked him why he 
had taken her guardian spirit from her; then, per- 
ceiving the changed cots; of the ring, she understood 
everything. She took off one by one the distinguish- 
ing tokens of her position as an adept in the art of 
magic, and told Ferrand that henceforth her place 
was to obey his commands. Ferrand then requested 
her to follow him to his parents’ house. She begged 
him to give her ancther day’s grace, and offered to 
meet him and his parents in a certain valley the next 
afternoon. The news spread abroad that the witch 
would appear on the morrow, and the dwellers in the 
valley flocked to the spot. As Ferrand and the oth- 
ers approached it, a woman’s shriek was heard. Fer- 
rand put an arrow in his bow, and rushed forward. 
In the distance he saw the maiden he loved in the 
claws of a ferocious wolf. He let fly an arrow, and 
gave the brute its death wound; then, taking up the 








bleeding carcase, he flung it intoadeep pool. On the 
| margin of the spring which fed this pool lay Wella- 
| da, her life ebbing fast. She spoke a few words of 
| love to Ferrand, and then expired. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
AN UNFINISHED POEM. 





BY EMMA MORTIMER BABSON, 
eee 


I knew a poet once who made a poem; 
The opening lines he wrote unconsciously ,— 
Yet they were sweet as buds and April grasses, 
And told o'er, lisping, at his mother's knee. 


Another verse rang out like sturdy shouting, 
Full of life's vigor, youth, and bravery ; 

Men, listening to the stanza, marked its power, 
And told it promised well and graciously. 


The next was great and glad as a bright morn, 
When shape and light are re-created o’er,— 

All a fresh wonder to men's hearts he made 
The ether, blue, in which birds sing and soar. 


Those standing closest looked across his shoulder, 
Crowds pressed to watch the high, straight way he took, 

Waiting to view the epic’s grand advancement, 
When lo! a discord all the structure shook. 


The light grew dim, words faltered, there was silence; 
Men waited vainly fur the last great words: 

Where he had been, there grew a new made grave up, 
Voiced only by a crowd of twittering birds. 


The page lay open with the rhyme unfinished; 
Men bore their disappointment as they might; 

Some loved his dust, so lettered tender phrases, 
In his own words, upon his tombstone’s white. 





{Written for The Flag of our Unicn.) 


HESTER LEE’S MISTAKE. 


BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL. 


“TI po not love you, Philip; that is all. Your 
friendship has been very sweet to me, but since you 
have decided that I must be your wife or nothing, it 
is plain that all our pleasant hours are at an end, and 
that we part here. God keep you always. 

“ HESTER LEE.” 


Philip Morely turned over the tiny sheet, and read 
and re-read the missive at least a dozen times, before 
he laid it upon his office table. Then he rose from 
his chair, and began to pace up and down the fioor. 
Suddenly he stopped. 

Never meet as even friends again?” he said, as if 
the thought had but just come tohim. ‘God knows 
I could not bear that.” His tace grew bitter. ‘To 
think how she hus looked into my eyes! I could 
curse her! And yet 1 have been the fool. Sheis too 
young to know what love is.” 

He took down his overcoat and commenced putting 
iton. He meant to seek her. Strong as he was in 
everything else, he was a very child in the love he 
bore this young, resolute girl. Ten years her senior, 
a busy man of the world, he had slipped past his 
younger day for loving, and until he looked into 
Hester Lee’s face, the deceitful goddess had never 
thrown her snare over his heart. He had been one 
of those who scoff at love, and deride its worshippers ; 
but now he would have given all his hand held of 
this world’s goods to have felt the clinging of Hester 
Lee’s lips upon his own, and to have known that he 
only had a right to such a token of love. 

In spite of her words he believed that she loved 
him, and if she did not, he vowed that in the end she 
should both love him and be his wife also. 

Hester was out when he reached her home, had 
gone sleigh-riding. Philip went in and waited. 

Presently the jingle of bells sounded through the 
air, and an instant atter Doctor Lee’s handsume grays 
were pawing the snow before the dvor. A young 
«man sprang out, litted Hester to the steps, and throw- 
ing the reins to a groom, they entered the hall. 
Hester opened the parlor dour, and saying to her 
companion: 

“ The heat is better here, Guy,” went in. 

It made Philip’s heart ache to look at her. The 
keen, frosty air had colored her cheeks and lips, and 
her eyes were full of life and spirit. She did not see 
Philip as she entered. 

“Every morning a ride, as long as the snow lasts, 
Guy, unfil your boyhood memories come back,” she 
said, her tace full of smiles. ‘ You will think you 
are in Maine again, and papa says—” 

She stopped short. 

“Philip! I did not see you.” Thén turning, 
“This is my brother, Mr. Guy Wetmore, Mr. 
Morely.” ® 

The gentlemen bowed, and Philip saw the quick 
look which Mr. Guy Wetmore gave to the girl beside 
him. 

“You have not been here before, I believe,” Philip 
said, courteously. : 

“No, it is my first visit. I have been at the South 
for several years, though I was born in Maine.” 

“ We mean tw keep him with us the rest of the win- 
ter,” Hester said, ‘ until he forgets all about the 
South.” 

*T have done that already,” he answered, with a 
smile upon his sister, or the one he called such, 
though she was in reality no relative whatever, he 
ouly being her step-mother’s son. 

Guy left the room to undo some of his wrappings, 
and Hester and Philip were alone. 

Au awkward pause followed. Hester felt ill at ease, 
for she knew Philip’s face too well to look upon it now 
and not know that he was suffering. 

“You have no answer but the one you wrote me, 
Hester?” he said, at last, breaking the silence. 


He did not weary her with other protestations of 
his love, but said, quietly: 

** Will you take me back, then, as your friend?” 

Hester’s face grew pleasant as sunlight. 

* Yes, I shall be so glad to.” 

“And forget that all this has happened between 
us.”’ 

She gave him her hand. His closed over it. 

‘Touch my lips once, Hester, befure we say adieu 
to love.” 

He was looking straight into her eyes. Without 
waiting for an answer, he took her face to bis. One 
long kiss that burned upon her lips for hours after- 
ward, and she was quite alone. 

That afternoon they met upon the skating pond as 
¥f nothing had happened, though it was with a half 
tremor that Hester looked into Philip’s face. She 
could not forget easily that their lips had touched, 
but when their eyes met there was something so kind 
in Philip’s look, that Hester was not sorry she had 
granted him so slight a request, since it seemed to 
have made him happier. 

Guy, to whom the sport had for a long time been 
unfamiliar, entered into it with a keen relish. He 
kept beside Hester until Philip was half angry, 
though at last he did gain the favor of going once 
across the pond with her. 

‘“* Your brother has appointed himself guardian over 
you, has he?” he said, as they were gliding over the 
ice. 

Hester’s clear laugh echoed upon the air. 


“ Not quite. I love my own will too well to be at 
the disposal of any one. But Guy is very kind, Sir 
Philip.” 

“ Yes, he ought to be.” 

Unconsciously his hold upon her tightened. 

* T shall not fall,” she said. 

“Not while I am beside you, certainly.” 

It half made her love the man, to hear him speak 
in the tone of voice he then used. She looked into 
his face, thanking him with her eyes. Somehow just 
then she was very glad their friendship had not been 
broken. 

At night, when Philip in the quiet of his own room 
thought over the events of the day, he was more 
hopeful than he had been before receiving his refusal 
in the morning. 

The world soon knew why Guy Wetmore was spend- 
ing the winter at the North, and it was easy to see 
what Dr. and Mrs. Lee’s plans were. Hester’s friends 
meant that she should become Mrs. Guy Wetmore, 
and she slipped into the current intended for her, un- 
conscious of the harbor towards which the strong 
tide was drifting her. 

Philip saw the course affairs were taking with a 
start of horror. He had been so sure of winning her, 
and he loved her so! Surely the girl was dreaming! 
He knew she (lid not love Guy Wetmore, at least as 
she must some time love, though it might not be him 
her heart would go out to. Hester was as kind and 
cordial as ever, and Philip was sure he should know 
as soon as any one if she were to be Guy Wetmore’s 
wife. Their friendship was on such a footing that he 
was confident of this. He was not mistaken. 

Hester told him that she was betrothed to Guy, and 
that the wedding was to be soon. 

“And you love him?” Philip said, looking into her 
calm, unflushed face. | 

“Of course. Papa is very glad, and says—though 
I did not know it—that he has been looking torward 
to this for a long time.” 

All this was said in the most quiet manner possible. 
Twice Philip’s lips opened to speak to this girl, as 
some friend ought to have spoken, but he could not 
control himself enough to speak calmly; so he only 
said, ‘‘ We shall be friends still, 1 hope.” 

“ Certainly, Philip.” 

The strange look in Philip’s eyes made Hester’s 
heart bound. It seemed for the instant that she bad 
been dreaming all those years, and was just awaking 
from sluniber. But Guy entered directly, and her 
sensations vanished. 

The next evening when Doctor Lee came in to tea, 

he said: 

“ Have you heard about Philip?” 

The tones of his voice betokening ill, made the 
blood leap into Hester's face like wild. She bad never 
thought harm could happen to Philip. 

“What?” Mrs. Lee askel. 

“The snow fell from Black and Howard's ware- 

rooms upon him this morning, as he was passing, and 

injured him so that I think he will die.” 

Hester was on her feet in a flash. 

“Die! O father!’ Her fuce grew white as marble. 

Guy sprang up and caught her sinking form in 

strange wonderment. What had come over the girl? 

Philip was her friend, true, but such affection! It 

was a mystery. 

After she had come to herself, she sent them all 

away from her but her father, and to him she said 

that she must see Philip. He dared not refuse her, 

but prudently determined to send Guy with her. 

His presence would perhaps save a scene, so they 

went together. 

Philip was weak enough, and in sharp pain, but 

the smile that came into his face at sight of Hester, 

was quite enough to pay her for coming. 

“IT shall hardly be able to come to your wedding, 

Hester,” he said, with a poor attempt to make his 

words cheerful. 

What passed between them at that moment neither 

could have toll, but their hands closed suddenly and 

Philip’s eyes tilled. Such a smile as came into his 


Guy was standing by the fire, little conscious of the 
treasure the fates were stealing from his grasp. 
Late that night, when they had returned and were 
ready to retire, and when Guy had already stepped 
from the room, Hester said: 

“Call him back, father. 
gether.” 

Doctor Lee had been uncomfortable ever since Hes- 
ter’s return, for a new look had come into her face, 
and he half suspected what was coming. He stepped 
to the door and spoke to Guy. 

Hester stood with one hand upon the table, looking 
down to the floor. When Guy came back she raised 
her eyes, and turning towards her father, said: 

“ Father, I cannot marry Guy.” 

“What are you saying, Hester?” Guy broke in 
with, 

“That I cannot marry you.” 

He colored to the roots of his hair. 

“ Hester!” 

* You are not well,” Mrs. Lee began with, and came 
up to lead her out of the room; but Hester put her 
back. 

“‘T must be free before I sleep. Ido not love him, 
and I can not be his wife. Philip—” 

Guy raised his hand and stopped her. 

* You do not love him?” 

“Yes.” She covered her face. 
did not know it until to-night.” 

“And he loves you?” His voice was hoarse with 
suppressed feeling. 

Hester bowed her head. 

* He will not live a week.” 

“Hush!” The hands dropped from her white face, 
and she started forward. ‘ Don’t say that again to 
me!” 

She was just learning what woman's love is. 

Philip lived to wed his chosen bride, and Guy Wet- 
more married an English heiress; so Mrs. Lee was 
quite satistied in the end. 


I must see you all to- 


“Forgive me. I 





HONOR OR DEATH. 
A CRIMEAN STORY. 





AxouT the beginning of the month of December, 
1854, the Russians, determined to disturb the rapid 
advance of the French towards the Mast Bastion at 
Sebastopol, began to erect some formidable fortitica- 
tions, in order to strengthen their defence of the 
Central Bastion, the Mast Bastion, and the Quaran- 
tine Bastion. They seemed to have discovered that 
the siege operations would sooner or later be brought 
to bear on these three important points. 

It was the night of the 20th December, and a 
dark and bitter cold night it was, the wind blowing 
in furious gusts from the west, and moaning mourn- 
fully in the French trenches, where a battalion was 
on guard. 

Precisely at eleven o’ciock, two Russian columns 
silently emerged from the bastion, and crept towards 
the French trenches, hoping to surprise our allies. 
But the soldiers were on the alert. At the very 
moment that the enemy scaled the parapet, the bat- 
talion rose like one man and charged down upon the 
Russians at the point of the bayonet. The Russians 
fell back upon their reserves. Carried away with 
impetuosity, one of the French officers, followed by a 
handful of soldiers, pursued the enemy into their 
am buscade. 

“Forward!” cried the officer, waving his sword. 
No sooner had he uttered this word than a ball 
struck him in the shoulder, and he fell upon a heap 
of dead. He was instantly surrounded by the enemy, 
but a soklier of the French officer’s company was 
near him in an instant. 

“T willsave him, or die by his side,” the soldier 
muttered. 

This brave fellow stood over the body of the officer, 
protecting it with his bayonet, on which fel? many a 
daring Russian soldier. In the tirst desperate charge, 
Pierre L— had received three wounds. Notwith- 
standing ten other sabre cuts and bayonet wounds, 
inflicted upon him in his last mad defence of his 
ofticer, there he stood, firm and intrepid to the last. 
In a few moments he was supported, and the Rus- 
sians once more fe!l back. The oflicer now began to 
revive a little; but poor Pierre’s strength at last gave 
way, and, half-tainting from loss of blood, which 
flowed freely from several wounds, it was by the 
greatest difficulty he was led back again to the 
trenches, where his comrades received the wounded 
officer and his heroic liberator. 

‘You have saved my lite,” said the officer to 
Pierre, ‘and I shall not forget this day and your 
noble conduct. This shall wipe out all the past.” 
“Thank you, captain!” answered Pierre, making 
a feeble ettort to salute. “ I knuw you will do ail 
you can for me, but you will never succeed.” 

“Trust to me, Pierre L—, and don’t despair 
yet.” 

“Ove request, then, captain, before we part,” said 
Pierre, as the officer was being lifted into the ambu- 
lance wagon: “if by any chance you succeed with 
the colonel, let me know as soon as possible. I feel, 
somehow, that I have gut one wound too many for 
mne this time, and before I die ] should like to write 
home myself any good news. My poor old mother 
has shed many a tear over her sons’ faults, so I should 
close my eyes all the happier ifI thought she would 
not have to blush for this son.” 

Pierre L—— was by no means a young man. His 
Moustache was turning gray, but, independent of 





face then! It swept like an angel’s benediction over 
Hester’s soul, and lett more than heavenly joy as it | 





“T am sorry, Philip.” 





vanished. 


this, there was a hard, weather-beaten look about 


passed in Africa. When he first entered the French 
army he was a proud, headstrong fellow, impatient 
of restraint, and seemingly unable to understand the 
value or the meaning of discipline. One day, in a 


moment of passion, he struck his superior officer. 


course, one of great severity in the French army. 
The offender is exiled for ten years. In Pierre’s case 
his conduct was subsequently so good, and his re- 
pentance seemed so sincere, that three years of this 


into his regiment again, and serve in Africa. He 
quite understood the enormity of his fault, and what 
a serious disgrace his punishment was—a disgrace, 
indeed, which was heightened when he thought of 
the grief it would be to his father—himselfa strict 
old soldier—and the mother who had idolized him 
from his birth. From the moment that he was taken 
back into the army again, his blameless life and ex- 
traordinary courage attracted the attention of his 
superior ofticers. The past was naturally soon for- 
gotten by them, but Pierre longed to show them at 
home that he deserved the pardon that was extended 
tohim. Directly the war in the East broke out he 
begged for active service, and on this account changed 
his regimeut. 

All through the Crimean campaign he seemed ac- 
tuated alone by the great absorbing desire of distin- 
guishing himself, and he was ever in the very thick’ 
of danger, giving every day some fresh proof of cool- 
ness and obstinate intrepidity. He was too reserved 
to be very popular with his comrades; but they look- 
edup to him with a mute kind of respect, and hon- 
ored him not a little, although he constantly sat 
alone, and joined bat seldom with them either in 
conversation or amusements. From the very first 
moment that Pierre’s regiment was encamped betore 
Sebastopol, he distinguished himself in one way or 
another, and hitherto he had escaped death in a mar- 
vellous manner. - 

On the day of the battle of Inkermann, Pierre’s 
courage and daring were so conspicuous that he, as 
well as most in the regiment, thought that the one 
hope of the brave soldier's lite would at last be real- 
ized. But there was a black mark against his name, 
which a life-time of noble deeds could hardly efface, 
according to the strict laws of French discipline. The 
list of those entitled to the cross or medal of the 
Legion of Honor was published soon after the battie, 
but the name of Pierre L—— was not in it. 

On the night of the 20th of December, Pierre L—— 
was borne away to the hospital. The surgeon per- 
ceived that none of the wounds were actually mortal, 
but there were so many of them, and the poor sufter- 
er had lost such an immense quantity of blood, that 
there was but little hope of his life being spared. 
Two days afterwards fever intervened, accompanied 
by the almost inevitable delirium. The one grand 
idea of the soldier’s life, which had inspired him with 
so much courage, and supported him through so 
many trials, still lived on in his mind, though his 
reason had fled, and naturally heightened both the 
fever and delirium. 

The attendants dared not take away all hope from 
the dying man, and wished to distress him as little as 
possible. They came back, and told him of a report 
of an extraordinary distribution of rewards, and said 
that the name of Pierre L—— was in everybody’s 
mouth. Ofcourse, he must have a little patience, as 
nothing was known quite certainly as yet. A few 
moments afterwards the delirium came back again, 
and happily never Jeft the dying soldier. 

In the middle of the night of the 25th of December, 
Pierre L—— died, without having received the cross. 
There was asmile on his lips, and it seemed as if 
some angel had whispered to him, as he breathed for 
the last time, the secret which the morning was about 
to bring forth. 

The captain had kept his word, and the general, 

having received so brilliant a report of the gallant 
heroism of the brave soldier, had determined to bring 
him the Cross of the Legion of Honor with bis own 

bands, and with his own lips to decide that the past 
was atoned. 

“ Pierre L— died last night,” said the surgeon- 

major. 

* Poor fellow! poor fellow!’ murmured the old 

general, with some emotion. 

' He had heard from the captain all the particulars 

of Pierre's past life, and sincere was his regret that 

the soldier’s last momeuts were not comforted with 

the thought that his mother would be happy again, 

and proud more than ever of her soldier-son. The 

general remained some time quite silent, surrounded 

by acrowd of soldiers. The announcement of the 

surgeon-major was received most solemnly, and the 

shouts of joy had all died away. Then the general 

beckoned to the colonel of Pierre’s regiment, and 

gave some orders in a low voice. The drums sounded, 

and soldiers assembled from all sides. A few mo- 

ments afterwardsthe regiment was drawn out in line 

and presented arms. And now a procession is seen 

wending its way from the circular tent tothe regi- 

ment, and Pierre L—-, in his uniform, is borne 

along by eight soldiers, and placed solemnly in the 

front. Again the drums sound, and now the old 

general, his head uncovered, and his silver hair 

played with by the wind, advances to the bier on 

which the dead soldier lies, and pins on his breast the 

cross, fighting for which he had so nobly and de- 

votedly fell. 
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RUNNING AWAY TO SEA. 


BY JAMES DABNEY. 
MARTIN Homer was a bright and intelligent lad t 
of fifteen years, and was in many respects a favorite 
with his companions, He was warm-hearted and 
generous, and brave and determined, Bat with all 
these good qualities he possessed a great moral defect. 
He had a fierce and most ungovernable temper, and 


that he regretted. 
When he was fourteen years old bis parents sent 
him to a boarding-schopl in New England, about a 


well during his first year. When he went back to 
begin the second session, after the summer vacation 
was over, he found that the principal had engaged a 
new assistant. From the first Martin disliked the 


ceived a great prejudice against him. Mr. Raynor 
was a mild, good-natured man, save when in the 
performance of his duty; then he was strict, and 
sometimes even stern. If charged by the principal 
with the execution of an order, he would have died 
at his post before he would have surrendered, The 
principal frequently wondered that so mild and gen- 
tle a man should have so much firmness and decision 
of character. 
Martin -Homer, however, could not endure him, 
and it seemed that Mr. Raynor unintentionally 
brought out allof the lail’s bad qualities, Martin 
never missed an occasion to play some trick upon 
him, and his demeanor towards him could barely be 
called respectful. Mr. Raynor was surprised at this, 
and was greatly at a loss to account for it. He had 
treated Martin precisely as he treated the other boys, 
and, indeed, in consequence of the lads bad temper, 
had been even more forbearing with bim than he had 
been with the rest. One day when the boy had tried 
his patience more than usnal he called him to him, 
“ Martin,” he said, kindly, “what have I done to 
you that you always treat me so disrespectfully ?” 
“Do L treat you disrespectfully?” asked Martin, 
rudely. 
“ You know you do. You know, also, that as your 
instructor, I am entitled to your respect, and that I 
have the power to punish you for your conduct, I 
have not used it because I hoped that you might 
change your course.” 
“1 think I treat you with all the respect to which 
you are entitled,” said Martin, coldly. 
Mr. Raynor’s face flushed, but he controlled 
himself. 
“You are doing very wrong, Martin Homer,” he 
said, gravely. “You are not injuring me, but you 
are doing yourself great injustice. I can afford to 
take no notice of your manner towards me; but 
‘ou—” 
‘ Martin’s face had been growing redder, and his 
eyes brighter every moment. His passion had been 
increasing until now it boiled over, and Le broke out 
impetuously: 
“ You can aff rd to do so? You—” 
“Stop, Martin,” exclaimed Mr, Raynor, sternly. 
“Stop immediately.” 
“| will not stop,” cried the enraged boy. “ How 
dare you, a low-born schoolmaster, talk to me in that 
way?” 
Without a word Mr. Raynor rose and left bim, and 


principal, and soundly flogged for his misconduct. 
He was also told to apologize for his language to Mr. 
Raynor, and this he refused stabbornly todo. The 
principal then told him that he would give him a 
week to decide the watter, and in the meantime 
would infurm his father of it. 
the time given he refused to apologize, he would be 
expelled from the school. Martin also wrote to his 
futher, but in a day or two received a reply in which 
he was H i for bis luct, and led 





he was sent home in disgrace for refusing to do this, 
a severe punishment would await bim there. 
Martin had prepared himself fur such a reply, and 


to the South Pacific. 


in a short time Martin was summoned before the 


If at the expiration of 


to apulogize to Mr. Raynor. His father added that if 


had determined upon his course in case it should 
come. Without infurming any one of his intention, 
he quietly made up a bundle of his clothes, and left 
the school. He had just money enough to pay his 
passage to New Bedford, where he had determined to 
ship on board of a whaler. He found quite a number 
of vessels in port ready to sail, and in a week after 
leaving the schvol he was out at sea, and on bis way 


When he had gotten fairly out to sea, and had 
somewhat recovered from the confusion and bewil- 
derment which his new sitnation brought to him, he 
had leisure to think; and during the long and tedious 
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voyage which followed, and until it was suddenly 
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) | twenty years in the service, fifteen of which were 
passed in Africa. When he first entered the French 
» | army he was a proud, headstrong fellow, impatient 
|| of restraint, and seemingly unable to understand the 
value or the meaning of discipline. One day, in a 
- | Moment of passion, he struck his superior officer. 
For an offence of this sort the punishment is, of 
course, one of great severity in the French army. 
The offender is exiled for ten years. In Pierre’s case 
his conduct was subsequently so good, and his re- 
pentance seemed so sincere, that three years of this 
banishment was forgiven him; so before the end of 
the period of the sentence he was allowed to come 
into his regiment again, and serve in Africa. He 
quite understood the enormity of his fault, and what 
# serious disgrace his punishment was—a disgrace, 
indeed, which was heightened whien he thought of 
the grief it would be to his father—himselfa strict 
old soldier—and the mother who had idolized him 
from his birth, From the moment that he was taken 
back into the army again, his blameless life and ex- 
traordinary courage attracted the attention of his 
superior officers. The past was naturally soon for- 
gotten by them, but Pierre longed to show them at 
home that he deserved the pardon that was extended 
tohim. Directly the war in the East broke out ke 
begged for active service, and on this account changed 
his regiment, 
All through the Crimean campaign he seemed ac- 
tuated alone by the great absorbing desire of distin- 
guishing himself, and he was ever in the very thick 
of danger, giving every day some fresh proof of cool- 
ness and obstinate intrepidity. He was too reserved 
to be very popular with his comrades; but they look- 
ed up to him with a mute kind of respect, and hon- 
ored him not a little, although he constantly sat 
alone, and joined but seldom with them either in 
conversation or amusements. From the very first 
moment that Pierre’s regiment was encamped betore 
Sebastopol, he distinguished himself in one way or 
another, and hitherto he had escaped death in a mar- 
vellous manner. 
On the day of the battle of Inkermann, Pierre’s 
courage and daring were so conspicuous that he, as 
well as most in the regiment, thought that the one 
hope of the brave soldier's life would at last be real- 
ized. But there was « black mark against his name, 
which a life-time of noble deeds could hardly efface, 
according to the strict laws of French discipline. The 
list of those entitled to the cross or medal of the 
Legion of Honor was published soon atter the battie, 
but the name of Pierre L— was not in it. 

On the night of the 20th of December, Pierre L—— 
was borne away to the hospital. The surgeon per- 
ceived that none of the wounds were actually mortal, 
but there were so many of them, and the poor suffer- 
er had lost such an immense quantity of blood, that 
there was but little hope of his life being spared. 
Two days afterwards fever intervened, accom panied 
by the almost inevitable delirium. The one grand 
idea of the soldier’s life, which had inspired him with 
so much courage, and supported him through so 
many trials, still lived on in his mind, though his 
reason had fled, and naturally heightened both the 
fever and delirium. 

The attendants dared not take away all hope from 
the dying man, and wished to distress him as little as 
possible. They came back, and told him of a report 
of an extraordinary distribution of rewards, and said 
that the name of Pierre L— was in everybody’s 
mouth. Ofcourse, he must have a little patience, as 
nothing was known quite certainly as yet. A few 
moments atterwards the delirium came back again, 
and happily never left the dying solier. 

In the middle of the night of the 25th of December, 
Pierre L—— died, without having received the cross. 
There was asmile on his lips, and it seemed as if 
some angel had whispered to him, as he breathed for 
the last time, the secret which the morning was about 
to bring forth. 

The captain had kept his word, and the general, 
having received so brilliant a report of the gallant 
heroism of the brave soldier, had determined to brin g 
him the Cross of the Legion of Honor with bis own 
bands, and with his own lips to decide that the past 
was atoned. 

“ Pierre L—— died last night,” said the surgeon- 
major. 

“Poor fellow! poor fellow!” murmured the old 
general, with some emotion. 

He had heard from the captain all the particulars 
of Pierre's past life, and sincere was his regret that 
the soldier’s last momeuts were not comforted with 
the thought that his mother would be happy again, 
and proud more than ever of her soldier-son. The 
general remained some time quite silent, surrounded 
by acrowd of soldiers. The announcement of the 
Surgeon-major was received most solemnly, and the 
shouts of joy had all died away. Then the general 
beckoned to the colonel of Pierre’s regiment, and 
gave some orders in a low voice. The drums sounded, 
and soldiers assembled from all sides. A few mo- 
ments afterwards the regiment was drawn out in line 
and presented arms. And now a procession is seen 
wending its way from the circular tent to the regi- 
ment, and Pierre L—, in his uniform, is borne 
along by eight soldiers, and placed solemnly in the 
front. Again the drums sound, and now the old 
general, his head uncovered, and his silver hair 
played with by the wind, advances to the bier on 
which the dead soldier lies, and pins on his breast the 
cross, fighting for which he had so nobly and de- 
Vvotedly tell. 
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What a lurid glare has everything when prejudice 
looks through the spectacles! 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


RUNNING AWAY TO SEA. 


BY JAMES DABNEY. 


MARTIN HoMER was a bright and intelligent lad 
of fifteen years, and was in many respects a favorite 
with his companions. He was warm-hearted and 
generous, and brave and determined. But with all 
these good qualities he possessed a great moral defect. 
He had a fierce and most ungovernable temper, and 
when it was aroused he was apt to do and say much 
that he regretted. 

When he was fourteen years old his parents sent 
him to a boarding-schogl in New England, about a 
hundred miles from Boston. Here he got on very 
well during his first year. When he went back to 
begin the second session, after the summer vacation 
was over, he found that the principal had engaged a 
new assistant. From the first Martin disliked the 
man. There was nothing particularly objectionable 
in Mr. Raynor, but Martin Homer at once con- 
ceived a great prejudice against him. Mr. Raynor 
was a mild, good-natured man, save when in the 
performance of his duty; then he-was strict, and 
sometimes even stern. If charged by the principal 
with the execution of an order, he would have died 
at his post before he would have surrendered. The 
principal frequently wondered that so mild and gen- 
tle a man should have so much firmness and decision 














of character. 

Martin-Homer, however, could not endure him, 
and it seemed that Mr. Raynor unintentionally 
brought out allof the la:dl’s bad qualities. Martin 
never missed an occasion to play some trick upon 
him, and his demeanor towards him could barely be 
called respectful. Mr. Raynor was surprised at this, 
and was greatly at a loss to account for it. He had 
treated Martin precisely as he treated the other boys, 
and, indeed, in consequence of the lad’s bad temper, 
had been even more forbearing with him than he had 
been with the rest. One day when the boy had tried 
his patience more than usual he called him to him. 

“ Martin,” he said, kindly, “what have I done to 
you that you always treat me so disrespectfully?” 

“Do I treat you disrespectfully?” asked Martin, 
rudely. 

“You know you do. You know, also, that as your 
instructor, I am entitled to your respect, and that I 
have the power to punish you for your conduct. I 
have not used it because I hoped that you might 
change your course.” 

**1 think I treat you with all the respect to which 
you are entitled,” said Martin, coldly. 

Mr. Raynor’s face flushed, but he controlled 
himself. 

“You are doing very wrong, Martin Homer,” he 
said, gravely. “You are not injuring me, but you 
are doing yourself great injustice. I can afford to 
take no notice of your manner towards me; but 
you—” 

Martin’s face had been growing redder, and his 
eyes brighter every moment. His passion had been 
increasing until now it boiled over, and he broke out 
impetuously: 

“You can aff rd todo so? You—” 

“Stop, Martin,” exclaimed Mr, Raynor, sternly. 
“Stop immediately.” 

“1 will not stop,” cried the enraged boy. “ How 
dare you, a low-born schoolmaster, talk to me in that 
way?” 

Without a word Mr. Raynor rose and lett him, and 
in a short time Martin was summoned before the 
principal, and soundly flogged for his misconduct. 
He was also told to apologize for his language to Mr. 
Raynor, and this he refused stubbornly todo. The 
principal then told him that he would give him a 

week to decide the matter, and in the meantime 
would inform his father of it. If at the expiration of 
the time given he refused to apologize, he would be 
expelled from the school. Martin also wrote to his 
father, but in a day or two received a reply in which 
he was condemned for his conduct, and commanded 
to apulogize to Mr. Raynor. His father added that if 
he was sent home in disgrace for refusing to do this, 

a severe punishment would await him there. 

Martin had prepared himself’ for such a reply, and 
had determined upon his course in case it should 
come, Without informing any one of his intention, 
he quietly made upa bundle of his clothes, and left 
the school. He had just money enough to pay his 
passage to New Bedford, where he had determined to 
ship on board of a whaler. He found quite a number 
of vessels in port ready to sail, and in a week after 
leaving the school he was out at sea, and on his way 
to the South Pacific. 

When he had gotten fairly out to sea, and had 
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somewhat recovered from the confusion and bewil- 
derment which his new situation brought to him, he 
had leisure to think; and during the long and tedious 
voyage which followed, and until it was suddenly 
brought to a conclusion, he had an abundance of 
time for reflection. He now saw his conduct in its 
true light, and saw that he had allowed his temper 
to lead him into hating a really good and unoffend- 
ing man, and one who sought to benefit him; that he 
had brought all his trouble on himself without any 
reasonable cause for it. Still, if he had been allowed 
to go through the matter again he felt that he would 
not apologize to Mr. Raynor. He was not sufliciently 
conquered for this. It was yet to come. 

He had not been at sea two days before he regretted 
the step he had taken. He had always been used to 
the comforts and luxuries of an elegant home, «nd he 


Being the ship’s boy he was roughly handled by the 
men, and cuffed and kicked about by the officers. He 
had no hammock assigned him, but was made to 
sleep on a chest, in one corner of the men’s quarters, 
where he lay, many a night, shivering with the cold, 
and bitterly repenting his folly. The captain was a 
cold, exacting man, and the chief mate coarse and 
brutal. The latter soon conceived the idea that Mar- 
tin was lazy, and from that time seemed to take es- 
pecial delight in calling upon him to do whatever he 
required, and rarely failed to expedite the lad’s 
movements with a smart cut from a rope’s end, 
Martin now found that he could not indulge his 
temper here. He must learn to control it, for the 
captain was not a man to brook opposition from a 
seaman, still less from a boy like him. It was a hard, 
but a useful lesson, and it would have been well for 
Martin had he learned it sooner. The captain and 
mate were stern and severe with him, and at last he 
learned to preter controlling himeelf to enduring the 
blows which they heaped upon him, if he showed the 
least sign of anger towards them. 

It was a hari life that he led on board the whaler, 
and the voyage was unusually severe and trying. 
More than once as be gazed over the ship’s side at 
the heaving waters below him, he felt tempted to 
plunge into them, and end his misery. He felt now 
that he would give anything to be back at school once 
more—yes, he would even apologize to Mr. Raynor. 
If he could only reach home once more, he would 
strive hard to curb his temper, and do right. He had 
aslight hope that he would see home again, for he 
had resolved to desert the ship at the first port they 
entered, and try to make his way back to the United 
States. 

As they approached the South American cvast the 
weather became worse, and finally settled into a 
fearful hurricane. For three days it prevailed with 
greater force than any of the crew had ever experi- 
enced before, and on the morning of the fourth day 
the ship went down amid the seething waters, leav- 
ing only a few of the crew clinging to some floating 
timbers. Among these was Martin Homer. He had 
managed to clutch a spar as the vessel went down, 
and thus escaped for the time. How long he wonld 
survive in this condition he could not tell. He felt 
that he had but little prospect of ever seeing land 
again; that there was every chance of his finding a 
grave in the Pacific. He clung with the energy of 
despair to his spar, fur three days, and at iast, when 
almost too exhausted by fatigue, cold and hunger to 
cling to it longer, was picked up by a barque bound 
trom Valparaiso to Boston. 

During the time that he was clinging to the spar, 
he made a solemn vow that if he were saved he would 
do better in the tuture; he would try to atone for his 
conduct in the past, and would do anything his pa- 
rents might require of him. In due time the vessel 
reached Boston, and Martin, humbled and made. bet- 
ter by his severe but wholesome experience, sought 
his home, where he was welcomed as one come back 
from the grave. He told his story fully and frankly, 
and declared his willingness to submit to any pun- 
ishment which might be awarded him. His father, 
however, thought him sufficiently punished, and 
simply asked him to do better in the future. 
He was received back at the school upon apologiz- 
ing to Mr. Raynor, which he did cheerfully, and from 
that time became not only one of the best: boys in the 
school, but Mr. Raynor’s especial favorite. As years 
passed on he grew up to a good and useful manhood. 
Running away to sea made a man of him. 





_A JUST END. 


At Porthcurno Cove, near the Logan Stone, there 
is sometimes seen, when the mists are rising from 
the marshes, a black square-rigged vessel, with no 
one on board, that glides over the sands to Bodelan 
and Chygwiden, and there vanishes. On whoever 
sees it, ill-luck is sure to fall. The Dead Ship is an- 
other superstition peculiar to Cornwall. Years ago, 
a pirate, too wicked even for his companions, was put 
on shore in the Priests’ Cove, near Cape Cornwall. 
Settling at Tregascal, the wretch lived by wrecking 
—beguiling vessels with false lights, and murdering 
those who escaped the waves. When this man lay 
dying, a black vessel, with all her sails set, was seen 
coming in to the land against wind and tide; but as 
the man fell back and died, it bore out to sea again in 
a whirlwind, and surrounded by lightning. At the 
funeral, a black pig suddenly joined in the procession. 
When the men reached the church stile, the storm 
again broke out, and the bearers, leaving the coffin 
without the churchyard stile, rushed into the church 
for safety. Then came a blaze and flash ten times 
tiercer than the rest, and the coffin was seen to fly 
burning through the air. 





THE SPECULATOR. 

His wealth is imaginary, and nowhere. He con- 
tracts debts, and calculates on miracles to pay them. 
He trusts everybody, and everybody trusts him, 
while the ball can be kept up; and when it falls to 
the ground, they all roll away and perish together. 








MASONIC DISCRETION. 

During the previous rebellion in Ireland, the habeas 
corpus act was suspended the same as it is at present, 
and many scenes of violence occurred. One of the 
means employed to extract information from prison- 
ers was by flogging. A Freemason of good character 
wasonce unfortunately brought before Major Sandes, 
a regular Tartar, on the charge of being privy to some 
misdeeds committed by others; and as nothing could 
be extracted from him by common examination, he 
was ordered to be tied up to the halberts. It was in 
vain that he protested his innocence, and therefore 
he appealed to the Deity, in a manner known only to 
the true craftsman, exclaiming, ‘Is it possible that 
an innocent wan should thus suffer!’ The major, 
who was a Mason, immediately understood him, and 
said, “ Contound you, why did you not tell me that 
befure?” He immediately countermanded the pun- 
ishment, and a few minutes’ conversation in private 
satistied him of his innocence, and procured his re- 
lease. 








THE DEGREES AS EMBLEMS. 


Let us suppose the Blue Lodge to be the emblem of 
lite—tit emblem, too, it truly is. The candidate desir- 
ous of obtaining its favors, is, before his admission, in 
darkness, so far as a correct knowledge of the institu- 
tion is concerned. He applies for admission, is found 
worthy, and duly initiated. He pursues his investi- 
gations until he becomes proficient as an Entered Ap- 
prentice. When fully instructed in that degree, he 
discovers that he has only received partial light, that 
if he would be truly proficient, he must still press on- 
ward and make further acquisitions. Actuated by 
such laudable motives, he advances to the degree of 
Fellow Craft. Here he tinds much to learn—much of 
science, and much of a practical nature. Much that 
requires the matured reason of manhood to acquire. 
By patience and perseverance, he, however, attains 
some degree of knowledge, but only to be the more 
conscious that there is the greater necessity of his at- 
taining the Master Mason’s degree. He attains to 
and pursues his labor in the thirddegree. And ashe 
ultimately surveys all there is of Masonry which lies 
beyond, the dark mysteries that enshrouded his mind 
are at last solved; the doubts he entertained are fled, 
and his hopes have become realities. He can know 
no more of Masonry; he has it all. 
What a true picture of masonic progress, and how 
emblematical of lite and eternity. From the darkness 
and inexperience of childhood, we are initiated into 
the degree of partial light, denominated youth. Youth 
lingers but for a day, and from which we pass on to 
the degree of Manhood. In this degree the mind 
matures. In it man performs his most chivalric 
deeds, surmounts the greatest obstacles, and makes 
the most profuund philosophical researches. Still with 
all his vigor of body and strength of mind, he is but 
finite. With all his acquiyements, much of life is to 
him a mystery. The more elaborate his examination, 
the more clearly he sees this to be the case. At this 
period and in this condition he cannot, nor would he, 
of course, remain. The degree of Old Age comes, 
and he receives it. Here, with all the advantages of 
contemplative reflection and experience, he still can- 
not compass the mysteries of Infinity. Into the three 
degrees of life he has been successfully admitted, and 
in none of them has he found perfection. His only 
remaining hope forit is beyond the grave. So imper- 
fect has he found human life, that he dves not fear or 
regret the leaving of it. 





MASONIC OVERGROWTH. 

The very rapid increase which Freemasonry is now 
experiencing suggests many questions for considera- 
tion. It may be asked—is it beneficial or injurious to 
the institution, this rapid growth? That very much 
depends upon the character and quality of the acces- 
sions. If the increase comes from the right quarter, 
if the accessions are of the right description, if the 
candidates be duly and truly prepared, worthy and 
well qualified, then their number can be no objection 
to them. If Masonry be a good thing for mankind to 
possess, then its universal diffusion can prove only 
beneficial. Weclaim that Masonry isa good thing 
for mankind to possess, but it is most clear that all 
mankind are not fitted for Masonry. A large propor- 
tion of the race is manifestly wanting in that prelimi- 
nary preparation which Freemasonry looks for in 
those who seek to pass its portals. Had all mankind 
received this preparation, had all men become Masons 
in their hearts already, it would be superfluous for 
them to apply tor admission into our institution—tor 
then the institution itself would be superfluous. 





The idea of owing more than be can ever r 
expect to pay, does not rob bim of a wink of sleep, or 
disturb his repose for a moment. ‘ Eat, drink, and 
be werry, for to-morrow we die,” is his maxim; he 
lives as if the world were at his command; he despises 
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the sordid maxim of cutting his coat according to his 
cloth, for the cloth belongs to others; he goes the way 
of all flesh, and when his books are examined by the 
assignees, it is found that, though he has lived like a 
prince, and spent his hundreds of thousands, there 
never was a time when he woul: have had a farthing 


ry isa y, a good thing, because 
of the very untitness for membership in it of a large 
portion of mankind. Masonry is a good thing for the 
worthy and well qualified. Others may derive from 
it partial benefit. They confer no good, however, but 
positive injury on Masonry. It is the very fear that 
a large proportion of the applicants fur the degree 
may not have been duly and truly prepared, may 
neither be worthy nor well qualitied, that surrounds 
this matter of the rapid growth of Freemasonry with 
so much of painful interest to all good and true 


What is going to be the end of this rapid growth? 
The fear that the result will be evilis general, and is 

no mere vague, but, on the contrary, a well defined 

fear. How or whence does this fear originate? It is 

difficult to answer this question with precision. It 

has many sources, but whatever the source, there the 

fact is, that our best, wisest and oldest members 
everywhere, fear that great evils will come upon the 

fraternity trom this rapid increase. Their fear is toa 
certain extent instinctive. Then they have the knowl- 
edge that an over-rapid growth has always proved 
injurivus to Masonry. At such seasons there cannot 
possibly be a thorough examination of all the mate- 
rial which is offered. All work during such periods 
is apt to be hasty, and hasty work is apt to be bad 
work, 

A too rapid growth cannot be beneficial to Free- 
masonry even if the candidates for its privileges be 
in every case of the most unexceptionable character. 
How decidedly unbeneficial then must be that over- 
rapid growth which, while adding many worthy, can- 
not fail to give admission to even a few unworthy. 
One unworthy member only in a lodge is an unmiti- 
gated evil. He is calculated to multiply mischiefs. 
The trouble that comes to the fraternity from the ad- 
mission of improper persons, cannot be weighed. 
They are a plague and a pest, and there is great 
danger to the institution in everything which tends 
to let them in. Their presence is an evil which it is 
very difticult to eradicate, and the prospect of eradi- 
cation is at best and in most instances very remote. 









TEMPLAR SONG. 





BY BISHOP DOANE. 


** In hoc signo vinces.”* 


Fling out the Banner! let it float 
Sky-ward and sea-ward, high and wide; 
The sun, that lights its shining folds, 
The Cross, on which the Saviour died. 


Fling out the Banner! angels bend, 
In anxious silence, o'er the sign; 

And vainly seek to comprehend 
The wonder of thislove divine, 


Fling out the Banner! Heathen lands 
Shall see, from far, the glorious sight, 

And nations, crowding to be born, 
Baptize their spirits in its light. 


Fling out the Banner! sin-sick souls, 
That sink and perish in the strife, 

Shall touch in faith its radiant hem, 
And spring immortal into life. 


Fling out the Banner! let it float 
Sky-ward and sea-ward, high and wide; 
Our glory, only in the Cross; 
Our only hope the Crucified. 


Fling out the Banner! wide and high, 
Sea-ward and sky-ward let it shine; 

Nor skill, nor might, nor merit ours; 
We conquer only in that sign. 





MASONIC HUMANITIES. 

The Masons of Massachusetts have made offer of 
their hospitality to leading brethren of their ancient 
orders of the South. Coming from Massachusetts, too, 
this fact will rejoice the heart of every true Mason— 
will show him the secret of the fact that while religion 
disappeared—while dynasties were swept away—em- 
pires went down—the lamp that was trimmed in the 
days of Sol has conti i to burn brightly until 
to-day. 

Masonry has in the past done good service to relig- 
ion by keeping alive among men the spirit of its 
morality. Opinion in these latter days has taken the 
shape very generally of the conclusion that in that 
respect the masonic system has outlived its uses. 
The error of that public judgment was at all times 
plain to the thinkers who are able to see underlying 
the fair surface of modern civilization, as in case of 
ancient civilization, all those wild and destructive 
passions that constifuie to society a constant menace. 
But fid in the per of our social sys- 
tem of modern times has been exposed to all classes 
of intelligence as a delusion by the horrible atrocities 
that, within the last four years and up to even to-day, 
haye burst from the bad passions of men, darkening 
our civilization with the shadows and ashes of moral 
desolation. Under these circumstances it is delight- 
ful to observe the humanities that have been en- 
shrined for ages in the bosom of the mystic brother- 
hood coming upon the scene and rising on the wreck 
of religion, holding out to hood the language of 
universal brotherhood and love. All honor to that 
precious institution of the ancient times which, when 
Christianity has had its vuice choked to a very great 
extent by the falsehood of hundreds who had been 
pledged to its service, stands out before mankind with 
the lamp of a loving humanity in its hand, teaching 
and acting the leving-kindness of the Sermon on the 
Mount. 














THE STREETS IN JAPAN. 

So exact is the control exercised by Japanese au- 
thorities over the whole people, that every street has 
its magistrate, who is expected to settle disputes, to 
know the most minute details of the private and 
public affairs of every creature within his jurisdiction, 
as reported to him by spies, and to keep an accurate 
record of births, marriages and deaths. He is re- 
sponsible for the good conduct of the street generally, 
and is elected by the popular voice of the inhabitants 
of the street; he is assisted in his duties by small 
companies of the principal householders, who also 








left atter his debts were paid. 
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patrol at night. 
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A REVERIE. 
I walked through a perk one morning, 
O’er the grass so soft and green, 
And stood on the bridge o’er the river, 
Where years before L'd been. 


And the tall trees seemed to welcome me, 
As if they knew my face, 

And the painful kind of pleasure 
*T was to me to pass that place. 


And the little sparkling river 
Seemed to babble and smile on me, 

Asking since that I had left her, 
Had I happier learned to be. 


And their looks, like words of kindness, 
After long and wearying pain, 

Waked a train of happy memories, 
Which had slumbering in me lain. 


I stood again by the river, 

With her hand in mine once more, 
And felt soft eyes upon me, 

As they ‘d often been before. 


I heard a voice soft speaking, 
Bearing words of love to me; 

And all was again before me, 
On this spot as it used to be. 


Then I stretched out my arms to clasp her, 
And would kiss those lips once more, 
But I found ‘twas but a shadow, 
And I stood alone as before. 


Then I shed hot tears of sorrow, 
O’er the ground I loved so well, 
And a flood of thoughts came o'er me, 
No earthly words can tell. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BLOSSOM AND FRUIT. 





BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


CLINTON BuRT elevated his heels and set them 
carefully on the window ledge, his chair finely bal- 
anced and biped, and, taking the cigar trom his 
mouth, suffered a long, thin wreath of smoke to curl 
from his lip up among the stucco abortions of the 
ceiling. ¥ 

“ A queer busi »” Trepeated. “I don’t see how 
it came about.” 

“ Well, I don’t mind telling you,” he said, leisurely, 
when the smoke-wreath had run its length. “You 
are young, and may profit by my experience.” Which 
was pretty good from a fellow of twenty-seven to one 
of twenty-five. 

However, I swallowed the affront and waited for 
him to goon. It was so seldom one got Clinton Burt 
to speak of his private affairs and feelings, that it was 
best to make much of the mood when it did come. 

Several circumstances conspired to produce this 
present complacency of his. He and I had met now 
for the first time in years, after having been Damon 
and Pythias at school, and having kept up a regular 
correspondence for several years after parting. Then 
Clinton’s business, pretty good before, had taken a 
new start up. Sugar had gone up several cents on 
the pound, just as he had two cargoes come in from 
Cuba. Lastly, we had just risen from a good dinner, 
washed down by a bottle of sparkling Catawba worth 
all the sham Ports, Champagnes, Madeiras, etc., made 
in the cellars of liquor dealers. ‘These influences com- 
bined had so expanded my friend’s heart that there 
were glintings of light from even its inmost recesses. 

With a faint sigh he began. 

“You see, Anne and I married quite young. I was 
but twenty-one, and she one year younger, which is 
being a little in a hurry. Not that I am sorry for it. 
I don’t believe in wishing to change what is un- 
changeable. And if we had waited to grow cooler and 
more thoughtful, why perhaps a trouble as bad would 
have come in some other shape. We went to New 
York for a trip, and for one month were as happy as 
two butterflies. Then we came back and went to 
Swan’s boarding-house, the greatest place in town for 
singing, and dancing, and card-playing, and flirta- 
tions. When we went, I promised Swan that we 
would stay all winter, as he had another offer for his 
vacant rooms; so we were fixtures for six months at 
least. 

‘Out of her little fortune Anne had provided her- 
self a fine wedding outtit, and there was nut a lady at 
Swan's who dressed in better taste or was more en- 
tirely bewitching than she was. You know Anne 
was always called handsome, even by people who 
didn’t like to acknowledge it. Well, she immediately 
became the presiding deity of the establishment, 
though the house did not lack for pretty girls or 
grand dowagers. Moreover, she managed to make 
friends of them all, so that they seemed to be quite 
pleased with her success. I can’t say how they felt 
in their hearts. 

‘Phil Baxter was boarding there at that time. 
You know Phil. A gay dare-devil, as bold as brass, 
and, well, there’s no denying that he-is about as 
handsome a fellow as ever stepped. Whatever 
Providence wanted to give him those great bright 
eyes with their long, curling lashes for, is more than 
I can imagine. 
with them, and a pair of little gray eyes with short 
winkers to them would have dune just as well tur 
seeing purposes. 

“ Atter a while I began to see that those eyes began 








dancing with her oftener than with any one else, and 
of being her partner at cards, and of turning her 














The man did anything but mischief | as pretty as a pink that night, as it’ to make my pain 


to turn pretty often on Anne, and he got a way of 
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music when-she played. For some time I didn’t 
mind, for Anne and I understood each other, I 
thought. We had agreed not to be very sweet in 
company, for one had been sickened by the actions of 
Jack White and his wife, and didn’t want to get 
laughed at. For half a year after they were married 
Jack and his wife used to sit side by side in company, 
dancing together always, and neither speaking to nor 
smiling on any one else. And after the six months 
were over they took as decided a turn the other way, 
and would rather speak to or look at any one, than 
each other. 

‘Well, since Anne and I had talked it over I didn’t 
mind her being attended by other gentlemen, though 
I did not think it best that any one gentleman should 
distinguish himself by his attentions. After awhile I 
just mentioned this to her, and added that Phil had 
been too attentive to her that evening, and that there 
was no need of his turning music for her when she 
knew the piece by heart. 

“To my surprise she blushed and was silent. I had 
expected her to look at me with innocent surprise, 
perceive that I was right, and immediately promise 
to be more distant with him in future. The embar- 
rassment and silence disconcerted me immediately, 
and a faint ghost of a suspicion began te creep into 
my mind. Could it be that Arine cared for admira- 
tion, or to please any one but her husband? The 
thought tormented me, and, try as I would, I could 
not banish it. I began, too, to watch her more close- 
ly, though I was ashamed todo it. I saw that she 
treated Phil with a kind of distance, but she also 
showed the same distance in her manner tome. It 
wasn’t coldness, but only a slight chill, enough to be 
felt, but not anything to mention. 

* Phil didn’t seem to mind, but went on just the 
same, persistently admiring, attentive and gay, and 
behaving in such a manner that it was impossible to 
resent without appearing too ready to put an evil 
construction upon actions in th Ives i t 
One doesn’t like to have the proverb ‘ Evil to him who 
evil thinks,’ quoted to one. I saw, too, that he was 
less attentive when he thought that I was observing 
him, and that my looking at him was a signal for him 
to leave Anne and go to some one else. Of course,this 
was confoundedly galling. It was accusing me of 
jealousy, and intimating that I, and not Anne, was 
the obstacle in the flirtation. 

“Once seeing this, 1 spoke again to Anne, and this 
time I spoke sharply. I accused her of flirting, and 
almost commanded her to put a stop to the fellow’s 
pretensions. She answered haughtily that she would 
not listen to such insulting language. She was not 
accountable for my jealous disposition, she said, and 
scorned to defend herself from my charge. 

** Well, well, old fellow, don’t get angry! The long 
and short of it was that we quarrelled, and she did as 
she had a mind to out of detiance, and I tormented 
her all Icould. An outsider can scarcely believe the 
degree of misery which may be suffered from appar- 
ently trivial causes. One glance from Phil Baxter’s 
bright, languishing eyes was almost enough to make 
me commit suicide, and night after night I stayed out 
#1 the parlor, and absented myself from the company, 
for tear lest, in my desperation, I should do some- 
thing of which I might repent. Of all things I dread- 
ed being ridiculous. 

“The crisis came one fine evening. Our whole 
troupe had organized an expedition to a hotel ten 
miles out of town where we were to have a supper and 
a dance, and ride back atter midnight. It was a 
beautiful evening in April, and everything seemed to 
promise a ful pl party. We went in 
barouches, twenty of us, and as evil luck or evil plan- 
ning would have it, Phil Baxter with that flirting 
Carrie Blake rode with Anne and me. Phil seemed 
to be completely taken up with Carrie, and Anne and 
I sat quietly side by side. I couldn’t talk gay non- 
sense, for I was in torment. Anne had been very 
cool with me before starting, and had even asked me 
sneeringly, if 1 had laid out my rule of conduct for 
her guidance that evening. I felt that she was in no 
mood to spare my feelings. Yet, as we rode along in 
the twilight, my heart yearned toward her. I would 
have given the world to be reconciled to her. As I 
sat there at her side 1 felt animpulse to slip my hand 
under her shawl and clasp the little hand that I knew 
was folded there with my ring upon it. I even made 
a motion to do so, but was checked by pride and fear. 
As likely as not she would repulse me. Then I re- 
membered her manner at starting, and the tender 
impulse died. Even while I was hesitating, she broke 
her silence, as though impatient of it, and, leaning 
forward, joined in the gay talk of the two opposite us. 
Then when we reached the hotel, she took Phil Bax- 
ter’s hand and stepped to the platform before I could 
get round trom my side. She ran right up to the 
dressing-room with the other ladies, and came down 
with them, ours being an informal party, and the la- 
dies all voting ceremony a bore. When we sat down 
to supper, there was Phil Baxter at her other elbow. 
“Twas determined not to make a fool of myself, 
and by a great effort managed to get up a lively con- 
versation with the lady next me. But, all the time 
the chatting and laughing on the other side rang in 
my ears, and if the lady I talked with hadn’t been a 
simpleton, she would have perceived that my remarks 
were not always sensible nor apropos. And Anne was 








greater. She fairly sparkled, and when she took my 
arm to go up to the dancing-hall where another party 
were to meet us, in spite of every provocation, I long- 
ed to bend and kiss her pink, dimpling cheek. 

‘“* Well, we got through the evening after a fashion. 
I couldn’t say that Phil, or any other gentleman was 





~which she would not tolerate with me. 





in the state of mind which I had reached anything 
was torture. When we started to go home, Carrie 
Blake, pretending to have quarrelled with her escort, 
fastened herself upon me, and, of course, Anne took 
Phil’s arm, and sat beside him. 

“ Perhaps you think that wasn’t much. But, I tell 
you, my hands were clenched all the way home, and 
every word I spoke came through my set teeth. 

“ Reaching home at last, as Phil helped Anne from 
the carriage, I saw him look up into her face in the 
bright moonlight and whisper something. She 
snatched her hand from him, but laughed, and ran 
up the steps alone. I didn’t go up stairs for an hour, 
but stayed down stairs and pretended to read the pa- 
pers. When I did go, Anne was not in bed, and, 
looking into her dressing-room, I saw her there lying 
on the lounge, apparently sound asleep. I didn’t 
speak, but went to bed, though not to sleep, and she 
lay on the lounge for the rest of the night. 

“ The next morning I broke out again, and we had 
@ pretty warm time. I asked her what it was that 
Phil had whispered to her, and at first she said that 
she had forgotten. Then she refused to tell. I went 
beyond what I meant at that, and said some pretty 
hard things, ending by telling her to choose between 
me and Phil Baxter. She retorted that I should 
choose between letting her live in peace with me, or 
leave me. 

‘“‘* If by living in peace you mean flirting with other 
men, then you had better leave,’ I said; and I vow 
to you that I didn’t know what I said. 

“She made no reply, and I went out. Three hours 
atter a note was handed me. Anne wrote a few cvol 
lines, saying that she had accepted my alternative, 
and that while I was reading her note she would be 
on her way to New York. She had taken only what 
had belonged to her, and had left all my property. 
She ended by saying that we had made a mistake in 
marrying each other, and that the only thing to do 
was never to see each other again. 

“Well, [don’t care about telling you how I felt. 
You know I loved Anne. I said to myself that if she 
had loved me she would never have left me so, and if 
she did not love me, I was not, of course, willing to 
follow her. She plainly expressed her regret for hav- 
ing married me, and that had evidently been the 
cause of her coldness with me, and her flirtation with 
Phil Baxter. The more I loved-her, the less willing 
would 1 be to coax her back to an unwelcome bondage. 
“So I wrote a note as cool as her own, making her 
free to do as she liked, and offering to provide for her 
support. An answer came by return of mail declin- 
ing any aid. She had enough to liveon. Then our 
intercourse ceased. But I managed to hear some- 
thing of her. She was living with a maiden aunt of 
hers in New York, and was well. That much was all 
I heard for six or seven months. I kept watching the 
mails, and used to tremble when the letters came. I 
had a half hope that she would write. But no word 
came. 

* At the end of seven months came a piece of news 
that almost broke my pride down. Anne had a little 
son! Surely she must send for me now. I resolved 
that if she did I would make any concession, and give 
up all jealousy at once and forever. I arranged my 
business quickly and went to New York so as to be 
near, leaving orders for any letter or message to be 
sent after me. No letter nor message came, but I 
learned that Anne was doing well, and would soon be 
up. I used to go out at evening and walk past the 
house, looking up at the windows and considering 
which one was hers. Once I went up to the door and 
inquired for her myself. She was very comfortable 
the girl said. 

“1 asked if her friends had been sent for, and the 
reply was, ‘ No sir, she has no friends to send for.’ 
“T turned away. Evidently she desired me to re- 
main away from her, and the terrible thought came 
that perhaps she would hate the child because it was 
mine. I returned home, and by my lawyer sent her 
an offer of a yearly sum for the support of the child, 
or to take it myself. Both proposals were rejected, 
the first coldly, the second indignantly. 

“Let a description of the next four years go. I 
don’t say that I was very happy, but I got along 
some way. I shunned New York as I would the 
plague, and heard nothing except that Anne and the 
child were living very quietly. She had lived so ever 
since she had been in New York, seeing but little 
company. So it seemed that she had not even the 
excuse of a desire for more freedom and gayety in 
leaving me. She was living voluntarily the very life 


At length a long tormenting desire became irresis- 
tible. I wanted to see my child. I would never at- 
tempt to take it from her who had the best right to 
it, but I must see it. So I went to New York again. 
No matter how I watched that house. For two days 
the weather was bad, and { saw nothing except once 
a glint of a little face in the window, a white forehead 
with fair ringlets about it, and tossing playful arms. 
Then they disappeared. 

“It was now tive years since Anne had left me, and 
April had come round again. In that time 1 had 
learned something, and had grown more self-con- 
trolled and thoughtful. I knew now that I had been 
hasty and harsh with my wite, and that I had myself 
to blame more than her. Of course, this did not alter 
our relations since she cared nothing fur me, but it 
gave me the added pain of thinking that I had made 
the wreck of my own happiness. 

“ The first tine day I took my place to watch again, 
seating myself a little withdrawn under a tree ina 
small park near the house. It was not long before a 
lady and a child came down the steps, and crossed 





offensively attentive, though she was admired; but 


slight, small figure? My heart felt every gesture, 
even the occasional toss of tne head, a habit acquired 
when she was a girl, and wore long curls to toss back. 
Watching keenly as she passed near me on the other 
side of the fence to reach the gate, I got a glimpse of 
her face—no longer the blooming oval face of my 
Anne, but pale and delicate. The sweet mouth shut 
closer, faint shadows under the eyes—in short, the 
face of a woman who has felt the discipline of life. 

“They reached the gate, came in, and turned down 
the walk toward the little fountain near me. The 
mother walked slowly, but the boy played and ran 
about her with sweet childish laughter and talk. 
That boy! The little unknown whose face I had 
never seen, whose features were strange to me, and 
yet who was my own flesh and blood! My eyes were 
so dim with tears that I could not see him now, though 
he was so near; but I heard their voices through the 
tumultuous beatings of my heart. Anne stopped at 
the edge of the fountain, and pointed out the goldfish 
to the child. I could hear her soft voice, and her lov- 
ing,playfal talk,and above all those words that pierced 
my heart to hear from her—‘ My child.’ 

“Don’t lean so much over the water, my child. 
You may fall in, and then what would poor mamma 
do! Water is good for the little fish, but not for little 
boys with blue eyes and curly hair, and poor lonely 
mammas.’ 

“There were but few in the park at that time, and 
those, too, stayed and talked near me for some time 
without seeing me, till at length the boy spied me, 
and ran toward me. She called to him, but he did 
not mind, and she stvod half turned from me, wait- 
ing till he should come back. He came to my knee, 
at first running gleefully, but growing shy as he got 
nearer, till he stood at a little distance looking bash- 
fully but earnestly at me. ‘It scemed to me at that 
moment that my beautiful child recognized his un- 
known father, looking at him with his mother’s eyes. 
“T held out my hand to him. ‘My child,’ I said, 
almost inandibly, a choking in my throat stopping my 
voice. 

“ He blushed and took a shy, hesitating step toward 
me. I reached and drew him passionately to my 
arms. At first he seemed frightened, but I soon 
soothed him, giving him my watch to play with, 
holding him on my knee, stroking back his hair with 
my trembling hand, as he lisped out his admiration 
and delight. 

“Come to me, dear?’ called oat the mother from 
a little distance, not liking to come nearer. ‘ Come to 
mamma.’ 

“He looked at her in laughing triumph, and held 
up the watch. 

“She came nearer. ‘1 am sorry my boy should 
have made so free, sir,’ she said. ‘ Will you be so 
good as to send him to me?’ 

‘*T raised my face trom the child’s hair and looked 
ather. She said not a word, but her face first grew 
crimson, then faded to deadly white. She leaned 
against the trunk of a tree, and for a moment we 
looked into each other’s faces. The boy in my arms 
broke the silence that it seemed neither of us could 
break. ‘Come here, mamma,’ he cried, gleefully, 
‘and see this pretty watch.’ 

“Something in her face, and in my own heart made 
me doubt if I had not been mistaken in all these 
years. I held both hands out to her and repeated our 
child’s invitation, ‘Come here, Anne, my dear wife!” 
“She hesitated, wavered, then, with a little cry, 
came and put her arms around both me and the 
child!” 

Clinton Burt drew a deep breath, and his eyes 
sparkled. ‘* My blessing!” he whispered. 

A door opened, and a curly little head was pushed 
in. ‘“ Papa,” said the child, “mamma says that you 
two have smoked long enough.” 

‘So we have, my lad,” laughed the father, catch- 
ing the boy, and tossing him to hisshoulder. “Come, 
Tom, let’s go up and see Mrs. Anne.” 
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FISHERMEN’S LEGENDS. 


The fishermen round the wild headlands of Corn- 
wall, England, have their legends, for sailors living as 
they do on an element full of mysteries are proverbi- 
ally superstitious. A pilot at St. Ives told Mr. Hunt 
a story of how one midnight, strolling on the wharf, 
to watch a vessel, afterwards wrecked, that he had 
to take into Hayle, he saw a man, who refused to 
speak, leaning against a post. On looking closer, the 
pilot saw that there were pieces of seaweed and stick 
in his whiskers; that the tlesh of his fave and hands 
looked as if it were parboiled ; end that as he walked, 
the water “squashed” in his shoes. The pilet was 
ill six months from the fright occasioned by this ap- 
parition. All along the Cornish eoast, the Phantom 
Ship is also thoroughly believed in. Years ago, 
a vessel made signals of distress to the westward of 
St. Ives’ Head. On reaching the ship, which was 
schooner-rigged, and had a light over her bows, one 
of the sailors made a grasp at her bulwarks, in order 
to leap on board ; but his hand met nothing svlid, and 
he fell back into the boat as the ship and lights disap- 
peared. The next merning, a London vessel was 
wrecked at Gwithian, and all on board perished. 





SWORN NOT TO SPEAK.—The following is, perhaps, 
one of the most laughable incidents that has ever oc- 
curred in reference to * loeked-up jury :—A Galway 
bailiff, having been questioned as to whether be had 
spoken to the jury during the night, gravely answer- 
ed, ‘‘ No, my lord; they kept calling owt for me to 
bring them whiskey, but I aiways sail, ‘Gentlemen 
of the jury, it is my duty to tell you that I’m sworn 





the street toward where I was. Did not I know that 


not to speak to you.’” 
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LOVE'S QUARREL. Pras 
| Why wouldst thou leave me ? shadows slowly creeping ae c 
Round my dead heart in funeral-gloom would close, asia 
Marking the spot whence sunshine hath departed, se 
| And Hope no more may find a sweet repose. pa 
O, by the dreams cf youth—of twilight prayer— Sonne 
Of words that lulled thee with thy gentle strain; asset 
Of holy faith—leave me not in this sorrow, oe The} 
Earth ne‘er can give a love like thine again jen 
Was it a breath of spring so softly sighing Bost: 
O'er sweetest violets? Was't the trickling rill ? eal 6 
| Ab, no! fair arms were round me fondly twining— The | 
I kissed the lips that said—I love thee still! ost 3 
Women are a great mystery. According to Haller, | Gree 
women bear hunger longer than men; according t0 | pas bec 
Plutarch, they can resist the effects of wine better; Coal 
according to Unger, they grow older and never bald; © ton. 
according to Pliny, they are seldom attacked by lions | ppg ¢ 
(on the contrary, they will run after lions); and ac- bling to 
cording to Gunter, they can talk a few! Tend: 








The Detroit Union recently states that a male in- | by cut: 


fant was born in that city with two separate noses | = Indiv 
(one Roman and the other Grecian), both perfectly | the fro: 
formed. The child is perfectly healthy, and will no M.1. 
doubt live to breathe with its four nostrils, and blow | Napol: 
its two noses. The father is in a brown study over It is 
the fact that he he has neither a Roman nor a Gre- | the W 
cian, but a contemptible pug nose. Miss 


Ina late speech at Manchester, Lord Stanley said, | cotton : 


“There is a story of an admirably conducted man in 


Ar 


gaol, who by extra work managed to lay by a respec- courts | 


table sum, which he immediately proceeded to invest 


The 


in a first-rate set of housebreaker’s tools.” of pou 


The Russian army amounted at the beginning of 
the summer of 1864 to 1,135,000 men and 96,000 horses. 
On the first of January, 1865, those numbers were 
reduced to 909,000 men and 82,000 horses, and at pres- 
ent the effective force amounts to only 805,000 men 
and 75,000 horses. The budget for the army amount- 
ed to 152,156,000 roubles in 1864, to 127,831,000 in 1865, 
and has been reduced to 116,589,000 for the present 
year. 

The Virginia papers complain of the strange love 
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whic: 


Ar 


New . 


The . 


boilir 


Sev. . 


earth . 


Ac 


turni: 
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of litigation which curses their State. One of them | goat), 


mentions an extremely novel case—where a citizen 


A} 


actually sued himself—the suit being brought in his | gose 


judiciary character against himself as an individual. 


Just as one John Elton had closed a most fervid | Cope: 


exhortation for sinners to flee from the wrath to 


come, at one of the Baptist churches at New London, | valu: 


Conn., recently, the sheriff arrested him for stealing 


a minister’s overcoat. After considerable lying, the | thir 


overcoat was produced. 


Achurch at Bunker Hill, 111., was the scene, a few | his! 


Sundays since, of a hard fist fight between two young 


bucks, who disagreed concerning their claims toa groy 





certain pew. The minister suspended his remarks, It 
and quietly waited till the affray was over. ar 
A Paris letter says:— The attention of persons sas 
passing along the boulevards was attracted on Satur- 7.) ; 
day by a lad with a barrel-organ, who with imper- 7 io 
turbable gravity turned over the leaves of a music- G 
book with his left hand, while he worked the handle ea 
with his right hand, as if he was really playing by 4 
the notes. This ingenious proceeding excited consid- fii 
erable amusement, and was on the whole favorably T 
received by the public, and rewarded with a liberal fall 
supply of sous.” A 
An elderly and good-natured spinster, on being | ,,,,, 
rallied as to her “single blessedness,” declared, ‘ I 4 
have never yet lost my heart, because I have always | ..., 
kept in constant remembrance the fact that Naomi, | 
the daughter of Enoch, was five hundred and eighty | ,,, 
years old when she got married!” } 
A few weeks ago somebody started a report that | all) 
whiskey had fallen in Mobile from twenty-tive to ‘t 
fifieen cents a drink, and is still going the rounds of | 0, 
the press. The Mobile Advertiser says, ‘It was } 
probably put in circulation by some extensive real | th 
estate owner here for the purpose of flooding the city ' 
with immigrants from twenty-five cent sections, and | Pa. 
thereby enhancing the value of his property.” } 
On one of the occasions when Lord Palmerston was | 4¢ 
returned as a member for Tiverton, @ radical butcher 4 
of the name of Rowecliffe attracted the attention of | ra 
the crowd at hustings by calling out, in stentorian 
tones, “ My lord, I want to ask you a plain, straight- he 
forward question.”—“My good friend Rowcliffe,” | — 
was the reply, “I will give youa plain, straightfor- 
ward answer.” (Immense cheering.) ‘My lord, 
will you, or will you not, vote for the £6 franchise?” 
“Friend Rowcliffe,” replied Lord Palmerston, “ /J—| ,,, 
will—not—TELL—you!” (Roars of laughter, and 
i liate coll of the butcher.) 4 


Facts are said to have been lately developed in 
Washington which indicate that a large trade is being 
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carried on, by persons assuming to xct under author- 
ity of the Freedmen’s Bureau, in shipping negroes 
trom the more northern of the lately rebellious States 
to Mississippi and Georgia. 

The German Leuckard says he saw no less than 
15,000,000 of trichina in three poands of raw pork— 
5,000,000 to gvery pound. This terrible parasite is 
not larger at its fullest maturity than the bits of 
beard found in lather after one shaves his face. 

“ Hal” exclaimed Mr. John Thomas, standing with 
his coat-tails drawn forward, and his back to the 
kitchen fire, “I’ve heered a good deal about the 
cattle complaint, but am ’appy to say it'aven't yet 





attacked my calves.” 
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slight, small figure? My heart felt every gesture 
even the occasional tors of the head, a habit acquired 
when she was a girl, and wore long curls to toss back 
Watching keenly as she passed near me on the other 


her face—no longer the bloomin 
g oval face of m 
Anne, but pale and delicate. The sweet mouth Pron A 
closer, faint shadows under the eyes—in short, the 
va of a woman who has felt the discipline of life. 
They reached the gate, came in, and turned down 
the walk toward the little fountain near me. The 
mother walked slowly, but the boy played and ran 
about her with sweet childish laughter and talk. 
That boy! The little unknown whose face I had 
never seen, whose features were Strange to me, and 
yet who was my own flesh and blood! My eyes were 
bree with tears that I could not see him now, though 
© was so near; but I heard their voices through the 
tumultuous beatings of my heart. Anne stopped at 
the edge of the fountain, and pointed out the goldfish 
to the child. I could hear her soft voice, and her lov- 
ing,playful talk,and above all those words that pierced 
my beh to hear from her—‘ My child,’ 
m’t lean so much over the water, m child 
You may fall in, and then what would poor bein 
sa San ton good for the little fish, but not for little 
ue e 
seeilabaes yes and curly hair, and poor lonely 
“There were but few in the 
park at that time, and 
those, too, stayed and talked near me for some time 
without seeing me, till at length the boy spied me 
and ran toward me. She called to him, but he did 
not mind, and she stvod half turned from me, wait- 
ing till he should come back. He came to my knee 
at first running gleefully, but growing shy as he got 
nearer, till he stood at a little distance looking bash- 
fully but earnestly at me. “It seemed to me at that 
moment that my beautiful child recognized his un- 
bers father, looking at him with his mother’s eyes. 
“ I ie out my hand tohim. ‘My child,’ I said, 
most inaudibly, a choking in m 6 
pe ; g y throat stopping my 
“ He blushed and took a shy, hesitating step toward 
me. I reached and drew him passionately to my 
arms. At first he seemed frightened, but I soon 
soothed him, giving him my watch to play with 
pester. on my knee, stroking back his hair with 
y trembling hand, as he 
pri > lisped out his admiration 
“*Come to me, dear?’ called out th 
@ mother from 
a little distance, not liking to 
Sea? g to come nearer. ‘ Come to 
“He looked at her in laughing tri 
enna. ghing triumph, and held 
“She came nearer. ‘1 am sgorr 
Y my boy should 
have made so free, sir,’ she said. ‘ Will you be so 
good as to send him to me?? 
“I raised my face trom the child’s hair and looked 
ather. She said not a word, but her face first grew 
crimson, then faded to deadly white, She leaned 
against the trunk of a tree, and for a moment we 
looked into each other’s faces. The boy in my arms 
eae ” Pcenigd that it seemed neither of us could 
reak. ome here, mamma,’ he cried, gl 
‘and see this pretty watch.’ scallion 
“ Something in her face, and in m 
y own heart made 
me doubt if I had not been mistaken in all these 
years. I held both hands out to her and repeated our 
— invitation, ‘Come here, Anne, my dear wife!” 
She reag: wavered, then, with a little cry, 
came and put her arms around 
pe og both me and the 
Clinton Burt drew a deep breath, and his 
eyes 
sparkled. ‘ My blessing!” he whispered. . 
A pn opened, and a curly little head was pushed 
n. apa,” said the child, “mamm 
two have ked long gh ” iineteades 
“So we have, my lad,” laughed the fath 
er, catch- 
ing the boy, and tossing him to hisshoulder. « Come 
Tom, let’s go up and see Mrs. Anne.” . 
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FISHERMEN’S LEGENDS. 

The fishermen round the wild headlands of Corn- 
wall, England, have their legends, for sailors living as 
they do on an element full of mysteries are proverbi- 
ally superstitious. A pilot at St. Ives told Mr. Hunt 
a story of how one midnight, strolling on the wharf, 
to watch a vessel, afterwards wrecked, that he had 
to take into Hayle, he saw a man, who refused to 
speak, leaning against a post. On looking closer, the 
pilot saw that there were pieces of seaweed and stick 
in his whiskers; that the tlesh of his face and hands 
looked as if it were parboiled ; and that as he walked 

the water “squashed” in his shoes. The pilet was 
ill six months from the fright occasioned by this ap- 
parition. All along the Cornish coast, the Phantom 
Ship is also thoroughly believed in. ¥ears. ago. 

& vessel made signals of distress to the westward of 
St. Ives’ Head. On reaching the ship, which was 
schooner-rigged, and had a light over her bows, one 
of the sailors made a grasp at her bulwarks, in order 
to leap on board; but his hand met nothing solid, and 
he fell back into the boat as the ship and lights disap- 
peared. The next morning. a London vessel was 
wrecked at Gwithian, and all on board perished. 





SWORN NoT TO SPEAK.—Phe following is, 

one of the most laughable incidents thes ts ath 
curred in reference to » loeked-up jury:—A Galway 
bailiff, having been questioned as to whether he had 
Spoken to the jury during the night, gravely answer- 
ed, “No, my lord; they kept calling owt for me to 
bring them whiskey, but I always said, ‘Gentlemen 
of the jury, it is my duty to tell you that I’m sworn 





y that 


not to speak to you.’” 


side of the fence to reach the gate, I got a glimpse of 
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The World in Miniature. 


LOVE'S QUARREL. 

Why wouldst thou leave me? shadows slowly creeping 
Round my dead heart in funeral-gloom would close, 
Marking the spot whence sunshine hath departed, 

And Hope no more may find a sweet repose. 


O, by the dreams cf youth—of twilight prayer— 
Of words that lulled thee with thy gentle strain; 
Of holy faith—leave me not in this sorrow, 

Earth ne’er can give a love like thine again! 


Was it a breath of spring so softly sighing 

O’er sweetest violets? Was 't the trickling rill? 
Ah, no! fair arms were round me fondly twining— 
I kissed the lips that said—I love thee still! 


Women are a great mystery. According to Haller, 
women bear hunger longer than men; according to 
Plutarch, they can resist the effects of wine better; 
according to Unger, they grow older and never bald; 
according to Pliny, they are seldom attacked by lions 
(on the contrary, they will run after lions); and ac- 
cording to Gunter, they can talk a few! 
The Detroit Union recently states that a male in- 
fant was born in that city with two separate noses 
(one Roman and the other Grecian), both perfectly 
formed. The child is perfectly healthy, and will no 
doubt live to breathe with its four nostrils, and blow 
its two noses. The father is in a brown study over 
the fact that he he has neither a Roman nor a Gre- 
cian, but a contemptible pug nose. 
In alate speech at Manchester, Lord Stanley said, 
“ There is a story of an admirably conducted man in 
gaol, who by extra work managed to lay by a respec- 
table sum, which he immediately proceeded to invest 
in a first-rate set of housebreaker’s tools.” 
The Russian army amounted at the beginning of 
the summer of 1864 to 1,135,000 men and 96,000 horses. 
On the first of January, 1865, those numbers were 
reduced to 909,000 men and 82,000 horses, and at pres- 
ent the effective force amounts to only 805,000 men 
and 75,000 horses. The budget for the army amount- 
ed to 152,156,000 roubles in 1864, to 127,831,000 in 1865, 
and has been reduced to 116,589,000 for the present 
year. 
The Virginia papers complain of the strange love 
of litigation which curses their State. One of them 
mentions an extremely novel case—where a citizen 
actually sued himself—the suit being brought in his 
judiciary character against himeelf as an individual. 
Just as one John Elton had closed a most fervid 
exhortation for sinners to flee from the wrath to 
come, at one of the Baptist churches at New London, 
Conn., recently, the sheriff arrested him for stealing 
a minister’s overcoat. After considerable lying, the 
7 was pr Aa q 
A church at Bunker Hill, 11l., was the scene, a few 
Sundays since, of a hard fist fight between two young 
bucks, who disagreed concerning their claims toa 
certain pew. The minister suspended his remarks, 
and quietly waited till the affray was over. 
A Paris letter says:—‘ The attention of persons 
passing along the boulevards was attracted on Satur- 




















day by a lad with a barrel-organ, who with imper- 
turbable gravity turned over the leaves of a music- 
book with his left hand, while he worked the handle 
with his right hand, as if he was really playing by 
the notes. This ingenious proceeding excited consid- 
erable amusement, and was on the whole favorably 
received by the public, and rewarded with a liberal 
supply of sous.” 
An elderly and good-natured spinster, on being 
rallied as to her “single blessedness,” declared, “I 
have never yet lost my heart, because I have always 
kept in constant remembrance the fact that Naomi, 
the daughter of Enoch, was five hundred and eighty 
years old when she got married!” 
A few weeks ago somebody started a report that 
whiskey had fallen in Mobile from twenty-five to 
fifteen cents a drink, and is still going the rounds of 
the press. The Mobile Advertiser says, “It was 
probably put in circulation by some extensive real 
estate owner here for the purpose of flooding the city 
with immigrants from twenty-five cent sections, and 
thereby enhancing the value of his property.” 
On one of the occasions when Lord Palmerston was 
returned as a member for Tiverton, a radical butcher 
of the name of Rowcliffe attracted the attention of 
the crowd at hustings by calling out, in stentorian 
tones, ‘‘ My lord, I want to ask you a plain, straight- 
forward question.”—“My good friend Rowcliffe,” 
was the reply, “I will give you a plain, straightfor- 
ward answer.” (Immense cheering.) ‘My lord, 
will you, or will you not, vote for the £6 franchise?” 
“Friend Rowcliffe,” replied Lord Palmerston, ‘ J— 
will—not—TELL—you!”’ (Roars of laughter, and 
immediate collapse of the butcher.) 
Facts are said to have been lately developed in 
Washington which indicate that a large trade is being 
carried on, by persons assuming to act under author- 
ity of the Freedmen’s Bureau, in shipping negroes 
trom the more northern of the lately rebellious States 
to Mississippi and Georgia. 
The German Leuckard says he saw no less than 
15,000,000 of trichina in three pounds of raw pork— 
5,000,000 to every pound. This terrible parasite is 


beard found in lather after one shaves his face. 
“Hal” exclaimed Mr. John Thomas, standing with 


disperse Congress. 

commenced arming in earnest. 
farms for the freedmen. 

as working well. 

to keep the Fenians within bounds. 


work of a dozen sailing boats. 


tion. 
has been sent to an insane asylum. 

per ton. 

bling tools, which are to be destroyed. 

by cutting off their limbs one by one. 

the frontier. 

Napoleon, in the legislature. 

the Western Railroad. 

cotton crop will be the consequence. 

courts three hundred years was lately decided. 


of pounds of spun silk. 


not larger at its fullest maturity than the bits of 


his coat-tails drawn forward, and his back to the 
Kitchen fire, “I’ve heered a good deal about the 
cattle complaint, but am ’appy to say it’aven’t yet 


Buch im Bittle. 

Washington is elaomned tee fear the cholera will 
The Canadians are really frightened. They have 
The Arlington estates are to be divided into small 
Some accounts from Texas represent the freedmen 
The prayer of England at the present time is for ifs 
Boston is to have two steam pilot-boats, to do the 


The English papers denounce Mr. Bancroft’s ora- 
He will feel bad about it. 
Greene, the Hartford man, who murdered his wife, 


Coal is tumbling. In Boston it is selling for $12 
The State constabulary have $2000 worth of gam- 
Tender creatures those Chinamen. They kill men 
Indians are to be employed as mounted scouts on 
M. Thiers has recently made quite a bold attack on 
It is proposed that the State purchase and operate 
Mississippi has all her freedmen at work, and a big 
A real estate suit which has been in the Prussian 
The city of Lyons consumes annually two millions 


Fifty dollars have been offered for the pen with 
which the President signed the veto message. 
A revenue officer walked into a whiskey vat, in 
New York, and suffocated in the mash. 
They make nice French brandy in New York by 
boiling printers’ rollers. 
Several towns in Maine have lately experienced an 
earthquake. 
A cotton factory at Macon, Ga., is in full blast, 
turning out 96,000 yards of sheeting per month. 
A young lady at Salem, Ind., was frightened to 
death by a knock at the door. 
A physician in Chicago killed himself by an over- 
dose of morphine. ‘ 

The young King of Greece is having a bender in 
Copenhagen. 
Baron Rothschild’s cellar of claret wine in Paris is 
valued at $50,000. 
The snow in some places in Minnesota has been 
thirty feet deep. 
Dick Taylor’s imprisonment in Libby has turned 
his hair completely white. 
The largest crop of corn ever grown in Indiana'will 
grow this year. 
It requires twenty-one hours to telegraph from 
London to Calcutta. 
Lord Brougham is president of a brigade of crossing 
sweepers in London. 
The opera of “ L’Etoile du Nord” has been suc- 
cessfully revived in New York. 
General Beauregard urges the widening of the 
passes of the Mississippi. 
A sentence of thirty years’ imprisonment has been 
awarded a New York burglar. 
The pork-packers in the West are suffering dread- 
fnlly from trichina. 
A contemporary says Great Britain is very much 
cowed down by the rinderpest. 
Trout-tishing in Maine is remarkably good this 
season. 
The New York Fashions says the spring bonnets 
are smaller than ever. 
River freights on the Mississippi have been materi- 
ally ted by the it 
Grass-fed beef is two cents per pound in Uraguay. 
O, blessed Uraguayians! 
Maximilian keeps four thousand men at work on 
the railroad from Mexico to Vera Cruz. 
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Paris light-headed. 
ages by an Illinois court. 
raise funds to improve the graveyard. . 


hats. 


The decree of fashion render all the women in 
A deceived husband has been accorded $5000 dam- 
A grand ball is announced at Red Bluff, Cal., to 


The “Margaret” is the latest sweet thing in ladies’ 


The Florist. 


li 


Bring flowers—the bride is near: 
Bring flowers to soothe the captive's cell, 


Bring flowers to strew the bier!—Miss LANDON. be 





Balcony Garden. 

The most suitable plants for balconies are those of 

low growth; and as, from their exposed situation, 

they are liable to great and sudden changes, with re- 

gard to temperature, winds and moisture, they ought 

to be naturally tolerably hardy. To prevent the soil 

in the pots from becoming overdried, from the pot 

being constantly exposed to the wind, one pot ought 

to be placed within another, with a little sand or 

moss between, and this sand or moss ought to be 
kept constantly moist. The pots may be set in sau- 
cers, provided a little gravel be placed in the bottom 
of each saucer, 80 as to allow the free escape of water 
from the hole in the bottom of the pot; for if this 
water stagnates in the pot, it soon swells the soil so 
as to close up the hole in the bottom, and to prevent 
the tree escape of water; in which case the soil in the 
pot is sure to become sodden. When there is no 
gravel in the saucers, the plauts should be well and 
frequently watered ; but the water that runs through 
the earth in the pot into the saucers, should be 
poured out immediately and thrown away. A very 
good mode of growing plants in balconies is, to set 
the pots in wooden boxes or troughs, painted stone 
color, with a little gravel at the bottom, for the pots 
to stand on, and with the interstices filled in with 
moss, which may also cover the rims and surface of 
the pots; so as to make the plants appear to be grow- 
ing out ef moss. Mignonette and trailing plants are 
best grown entirely in wooden boxes, without the 
intervention of pots. 


Buddlea. 
Deciduous or evergreen shrubs, natives of India or 
South America, of which one species, B. globosa, is 
worth culture in the shrubbery. It has tine golden 
yellow, bail-like flowers, growing in any common 
soil, and is tolerably hardy, though it is sometimes 
killed by very severe frost. It is readily increased 
by cutiings under a handglass. 








Baptisia. 
Herbaceous North American pea-flowered plants, 
of vigorous growth and rather elegant appearance; 
of which one species, B. australis, well deserves a 
place in collections. They may be grown in the open 
air in common soil, and may be propagated by divi- 
sion of the root. 





Ploughman’s Spikenard. 
Shrubs generally with white flowers, and natives 
of America, growing in any common garden soil. 
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Marriages. 


Heir. By Mrs. CaRgOLinE ORNE. 


No.19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union,) 
MY DEARLING. 


BY MRS. P. A. HANAFORD. 


I do not call thee “ darling *'—that 's a name 
Which every lover gives his chosen, now; 
But mine an unused title, all our own, 
Since Fame’s immortal wreath decked Spenser's brow. 


My dearling !—what a wealth of tenderness 
Lies in that precious word to my fond heart! 
It tells of love undying, tender, true, 
Love that from thee shall nevermore depart. 


Though Time may trace his mark upon thy brow, 
And years may dim the lustre of thine eye, 


Age snatch the roses from thy blooming cheek, 
Yet will I call thee dearling, till I die. 


For thou art rich in charms that will not fade, 
Thy wealth of mental power with India vies, 

And dearer to this heart one word of truth 
From thy pure lips than all the world supplies. 


My dearling ! may strong angels guard thy path, 
And love's glad sunshine gild thine onward way, 
Till we clasp hands upon the other shore, 
And thou art mine where blossoms ne'er decay ! 





Gar HJoung Folks’ Bepartnent 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE LITTLE BURGLAR. 














BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 





ONE summer afternoon, James Bradbury was walk- 
ing along a road which led to the town where he 
lived. He had been to a neighboring town on an er- 
rand for his father, and had decided to walk back, 
instead of waiting an hour for the cars. It wasa 
long and lonely walk, and he had travelled about 
one-third of the way, when he expressed a wish that 
he had somebody fur company. The wish was hardly 
uttered, before it was granted; for, on a rock by the 
roadside, James espied a boy eating some crackers 
and cheese, aud evidently enjoying himself. James 
recognized him immediately as being John Ray, 
Squire McAllister’s new boy. Squire McAllister was 
a wealthy lawyer, who lived in the largest house in 
Hampton, and this John Ray was a boy he had re- 
cently hired to look after his horse and cow, and do 
the odd chores about the house. Like James, he had 
been on an errand, and was now on his way home. 
The crackers and cheese were his dinner. He had 
taken them in his pocket, and this was the first chance 
he had had to eat them. 

* Halloo, Jim! Is that you?” was his grecting, 
when James Bradbury hal approached near enough 
to hear a salutation. 

“Tt isn’t anybody else,” replied James, a little 
surprised to hear himself so familiarly addressed by 
one he had little or no acquaintance with. 

“Your name is Jim Bradbury, isn’t it?” was Ray’s 
next question. 

“ Yes.” ; 

-“I thought so. I heard the boys call you Jim, and 
T saw you gointo old Bradbury’s house every day. 
My name is Ray—John Ray, and I work for old 
McAllister,” said the boy. 

“TI know you do,” remarked James, not much 
pleased at hearing his father called “ old Bradbury.” 

“IT don’t like the place much, but it will do until I 
find something better to do. The old man is too 
mean,”’ said Ray. 

“Talways thought Square McAllister was a very 
nice kind of a man,” said James. 

“1 don’t think so. He sent me away over to Craft’s 
Corner, to drive a cow that he soll a man, and all he 
gave me for dinner was a dozen crackers and a piece 
of cheese. Isn't that rather stingy?” asked John. 

* What should you have liked?” inquired James. 

**O, it would have been handsome in him to have 
given me a dollar bill, and let me get my dinner at a 
hotel. There’s a first-rate one at Craft’s Corner. A 
fellow needs a good dinner, after walking most thir- 
teén miles. I found out one thing by going, any- 
how.” And John rose from the rock, brushed the 
crumbs from his trousers, and walked along with 
James. 

“ What was it?” inquired his companion, 

“T found a place where the raspberries grow as 
thick as—as hasty-pucdding, and big ones, too—regu- 
lar stunners! I could fill a water-pail in half an 
hour. Will you go to-morrow and pick ’em with 
me?” said Ray. 

“Raspberries! Yes, I’ll go to-morrow afternoon, if 
I can get away,” said James, feeling at the same time 
as if he had no right to make an agreement, without 
the consent of his father or mother. 

“Then you'll promise to go, will you?” asked Ray. 

“ Yes—I'll go, any way,” replied James. 

Enough said. I will meet you at the tannery to- 
morrow afternoon, at two o’clock, and we’ll go right 
to the place; and I tell you what ’tis, Jim, you’ll be 
glad you went. By the way, what does your father 
do-for a living? He is in a bank, isn’t he?” 

“Yes. He is cashier of the Soap-Bubble National 
Bank,” was the reply. 

“ Has plenty of money to handle every day, I sup- 
pose?” continued Ray. 

“Yes; he is paying it out and taking it in all the 
time,” replied James. 

“* Where do they put all the money when it comes 
wai inquired Ray. 



















“O, they have a great iron safe built right in the 
wall, and all the money is put in there and locked 
up. Father keeps the key,” answered James. 

* Carries it home with him, don’t he?” asked Ray. 

“Certainly. He wouldn’t be so foolish as to leave 
it in the bank,” answered James. 

“*T wouldn’t want to have a bank key in my trou- 
sers pocket all night. I should be afraid that a bur- 
glar would get into the house and try to steal it,” re- 
marked John. 

“He doesn’t let it stayin his pocket all night. 
There is a little drawer in the dressing-table, and it 
is putin there. A thief would never think of look- 
ing there for it,” said James. 

John Ray seemed to be well satisfied with the ease 
with which he pumped his companion, and it was not 
long before he had acquainted himself with all the 
minute particulars of the bank key and its customary 
whereabouts. At the same time, he made himself so 
agreeable to James, that the latter thought he was 
one of the best boys he had ever known. Boys are 
easily deceived as to acquaintances, and when left to 
their own selection, almost always make some 
mistake. 

The next morning, while Mr. Bradbury and his 
family were at breakfast, they heard a loud shouting 
in the street, as if some one was attempting to drive 
an obstinate cow. 

“ Who is that, making such a noise?” inquired Mr. 
Bradbury. : 

It is that boy of Squire McAllister’s; he is driv- 
ing the cow to pasture. I don’t know what his name 
is. Perhaps Jimmy knows?” And Margaret turned 
to her brother, inquiringly. 

“His name is John Ray,” said James. 

“T wonder where McAllister picked up such a boy 
as that. I don’t like his looks at all,” said Mr. Brad- 
bury. ‘Ido hope that you will not get acquainted 
with him, James.” 

James felt rather uncomfortable, after this re- 
mark; but he remained silent, giving all his atten- 
tion to the breakfast. 

“ How did you find out his name, Jimmy?” ask 
his sister. 5 

“T heard that was his name,” replied James. 

“ Let that satisfy you, then,” said his father; “ for 
I do not wish you to add him to your list of play- 
mates. At any rate, wait till he is better known in 
town. Do you hear, James?” 

“ Yes sir,” replied the son; and he tried to hide his 
face in a teacup, so burning red it felt. 

His sister noticed it, and wishing to relieve his con- 
fusion, not knowing why it was, said: 

“T do not think James will care anything about 
John Ray; he has plenty of play-fellows already, 

and I believe they are all well behaved and respect- 
able.” 

Mr. Bradbury said no more, but soon afterwards 
took his hat, and went to his business. James sat for 
some moments, thinking over his father’s words. He 
thought it was unreasonable to forbid his associating 
with a boy that no one knew anything against. He 
had promised to be at the tannery, and he tried to 
persuade himself that it would be as wrong to break 
his promise to John Ray as it would to disobey his 
father. He wanted to go forthe berries; he had been 
thinking of it ever since it was first proposed, and 
now he could see no good reason for giving it up. If 
John Ray proved to be a bad boy, it would be very 
easy to quit going with him; but it did not seem fair 
to judge of a boy without atrial. This was the ar- 
gument James used to convince himself that it would 
be perfectly right to keep his engagement with Ray, 
in spite of his father’s commands. Boys do not re- 
flect that they must not question their parents’ rea- 
sons for requesting obedience. One of the most dan- 
gerous things a child can do, is to disobey father or 
mother. It has made many a life miserable, which 
would have been happy, besides incurring the dis- 
pleasure of God, by breaking one of his holy com- 
mandments. 

The f .renoon was far from being a happy one to 
James Bradbury. He once decided to go to his fa- 
ther’s store, and tell him the whole affair and abide 
by his decision; his mother was visiting at her sis- 
ter’s in another town, and there was no one in the 
house but his sister Margaret. He determined to ask 
her advice; she was ten years older than he, and had 
always lent a willing ear to all his trouble, and as- 
sisted him out of them. He found her in the parlor, 
but she had some visitors. and he could not speak to 
her before them. This was unfortunate, for Margaret 
would soon have influenced him aright, and saved 
him from the penalty of disobedience. He did net 
wait for her, but set out to meet John Ray at the ap- 
pointed hour, at the tannery. 

He was a little early, but the leisure time was spent 
in looking about the tannery and seeing the hides in 
the various stages of being tanned. One of the men 
cut off a piece of leather for him, it was about as large 
asasilver dollar. James cut it into a circular form, 
and putting a string through the centre he made a 
very good, “sucker.” By wetting it, and laying it 
on a large stone or brick he could litt them easily. 
While amusing himself with this Juhn Ray came 
along. . 

*‘Halloo, Jim! You arehere before me. Where's 
your basket?” was John’s tirst remark on seeing his 
companion. 

“ I didn’t bring any basket. Iwas afraid some one 
would see me and want to know where I was going,” 
replied James. 

‘‘Well, no matter. Mine is a pretty big one, and I 
guess it will do fur both of us. Come, we must hur- 
ry,” and the boys hastened along. 

It was a long walk to the spot where Ray had seen 





the raspberries growing so luxuriantly. They crossed 
a number of fields, made their way through a thick 
wood, and finally came to a rocky ridge where the 
berries, red, ripe and luscious, hung brilliantly from 
the slender vines. They immediately commenced 
filling the basket. At first it was very pleasant, but 
before a great while they were tired, and decided to 
leave the basket hanging to the limb of an oak tree, 
while they roamed about. 

“Lend me your knife, Jim,” said John, stopping 
at-4 young sapling which was growing straight and 
strong from the ground; “I want this for a cane.” 

James put his hand into his pocket and drew forth 
the knife and handed it to John. At the same in- 
stant a small brass key fell to the ground, the long, 
soft moss preventing its fall from being heard. Ray 
saw it, and calling James’s attention to some distant 
object he stooped quickly and put the key in his 
pocket. It was the door-key to Mr. Bradbury’s 
house, and John knew it, for he had seen James use 
it. A short time after this the boys came toa deep 
ravine, on the opposite side of which the steep rocks 
rose to quite a height above their heads. Right across 
from where they stood a wide ledge was formed in the 
precipice, and a fallen tree made a bridge over to it. 
The boys saw it, and each expressed a desire to go 
across to the ledge upon it. By skillful maneuvering 
John managed to get James to go over first. The 
feat was done successfully the tree being perfectly 
strong and safe, but the end only rested a very few 
inches on the ledge, and as soon as James was safely 
over John pulled the tree in such a manner that the 
end slipped off, and the whole bridge went into the 
ravine with a loud crash. James saw this movement 
with consternation, for it made him a prisoner on the 
ledge with no chance of escape. John pretended to 
be very sorry, and after numerous suggestions he 
said he would go for help. 

Now John Ray’s real intention was to rob the Soap 
Bubble Bank, and it was for this reason that he had 
struck up such an intimacy with James Bradbury, 
and decoyed him away from home on purpose to get 
the door-key from him. By good luck this had fullen 
into his hands without any trouble, and with it he 
intended to enter the house at night and steal the 
key of the bank safe. In order to insure his getting 
in, he called at Mr. Bradbury’s, and told Miss Mar- 
garet that her brother James would spend the even- 
ing with a friend named David Mauks, and would 
not be at home till about eleven o’clock. This story 
was believed, and the main lock of the door was not 
locked, so that James could enter with his night-key. 

John Ray kept good watch, and when he saw all 
the lights extinguished, save the hall lamp, he knew 
that Mr. Bradbury and the family had gone to their 
beds. He then opened the front door carefally and 
entered. Up the staircase he crept, and waited at 
the chamber door until by the breathing within he 
was sure that the cashier was asleep. He then tried 
the chamber door; it opened, and the young rogue 
soon found the little drawer, and the key was in it. 
Quickly and noiselessly he transferred it to his pocket, 
and turned to leave the room; but to his horror a 
white figure stood in the doorway; the culprit’s knees 
smote together with fear, and he could feel his hair 
rising on end. The figure advanced toward him; he 
stepped hastily back, stumbled over a fvotstool, and, 
unable to recover his balance, he fell with all his 
weight upon Mr. Bradbury who was soundly slum- 
bering in the bed. At the same instant a piercing 
shriek was heard, and the ghost added to the general 
cousternation by falling on the floor. Mr. Bradbury 
was wide awake in an instant, and had John Ray 
firmly in his grasp; he then rang the bell violently, 
and soon had the servants at hand. The ghost proved 
to be Margaret Bradbury, who was sometimes given 
to somnambulism, and on this occasion was walking 
in her sleep. The noise that John made in falling 
awakened her, and the fright she received at finding 
herself in such an unexpected place caused her to 
scream and faint. 

John Ray confessed his wicked plot, and begged for 
mercy. He told where he had left James, but noth- 
ing could be done towards releasing him till morning. 
The bad bey was securely locked up for the remain- 
der of the night; when morning came he showed the 
way to James’s rock. The poor boy had passed the 
night in crying and lamenting. He was overjoyed at 
seeing his tatheragain. A bridge was suon arranged, 
and he was released from his prison. 

Juhn Ray was punished for his wickedness by long 
imprisonment in the penitentiary at hard labor. 
James Bradbury never saw him again; but he never 
forgot him nor the feartul night he passed on that 
lonely and dangerous ledge. 1t was a heavy punish- 
ment tur disobedience, but it had a govd effect, for 
always atter that James was very careful not to do 
anything without his )arent’s sanction. 
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NUTRITIVE FOOD FOR INVALIDS. 

Panada can almost always be given with safety. To 
prepare it in a few minutes, put on the tire a little 
water, which flavor with white sugar and lemon- 
peel; meanwhile let crumbs of bread be grated in. 
When the ingredients boil, add more crumbs, keep- 
ing it still on the tire, and letting it boil fast; when 
about as thick as cream, take it off. Or, boil ina 
quart of water a chicken till it is nearly done; remove 
the skin; get together all the white meat, and when 
cold, pound it to a paste with a little of the chicken 
broth; season with a little salt and nutmeg; then 
simmer for a few minutes, till of about the same con- 
sistency as the bread panada. Chicken panada de- 
serves great pains in the preparation, as it conveys 
much nourishment in a smal! compass. 
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CURED OF A FOOLISH WHIM. 


BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 


A CERTAIN great dandy—we will call his name 

Adonis Sweetscent—who lisped a great deal of soft 

, and imagined he was very sharp-witted, 

got recentiy decidedly soid, while quizzing a chap in 

the parlor of one of the most fashionable hotels at the 
“ Hub,” whom he took for a “ backwoods’ greeny.” 

Adonis had a singular habit, peculiarly original 
with him, of frequently repeating the /ast word of his 
sentences in conversation. For illustration; speaking 
ofa young lady to wksm he was introduced at a 
military levee a short time since, he remarked: 

“Say, Fwed, such an angel as I saw there, nevaw, 
*pon honaw, blessed me eyes before! Aw, she was 
celestial, celestial !” 

Sauntering in the vicinity of the R—— House, the 
other afternoon, he thought he saw the divinity just 
alluded to, smiling down on him from one of the win- 
dows of the ladies’ saloon, and made bold to enter 
that edifice, and seek fur a few moments, on some 
fabulous plea, sweet words from her adorable lips. 

Mounting the broad staircase, he gained the apart- 
ment and entered, to find he had been mistaken in 
the person; though the lady whom he imagined had 
smiled upon him was “ very fairtolookupon,” To his 
intense dissatisfuction, however, @ man was sitting 
by her side, conversing, who, to all appearances, in 
the mind of Adonis, had just “come deown.” 

Feeling sure that his elegant physique and faultless 
attire had attracted and charmed the lovely damsel 
from the casement, he paced slowly several times the 
length of the room, edging quite close to the alcove 
where she sat, every time. He wondered how the 
accomplished-looking miss could fora moment deign 
to speak to such a “countrified lout” as was then 
basking in the light of her beautiful eyes, and con- 
soled himself with the thought that he must be some 
distant relative, on a short visit to the city, who had 
intruded into her unwilling presence on the strength 
of the “kindred tie,” having somehow learned she 
was boarding at this public house. Every time he 
neared her seat he ogled at the sweet unknown in a 
style he considered quite irresistible, at the same time 
hurling a glance upon her companion that he intend- 
ed should speak volumes of concentrated scorn, and 
mutely yet powerfully suggest of “ pistols or broad- 
swords for two.” 

At length, his uncommon manner actually attract- 
ed the notice of the two strangers—brother and sister, 
as they happened to be—and they began to wonder 
what ailed the evidently seriously distressed or weak- 
headed young inan, who looked at them so peculiarly 
as he passed. Finally, the very kind-hearted Ver- 
monter resolved to speak to Adonis, and learn, as he 
strongly suspected, if he had lost anything, and sus- 
picioned him of being concerned in the loss; for the 
dark looks cast upon him began to be very unwel- 
come, to say the least. So the next time “ city-bred” 
drew near he opened the way by rising and asking: 

“Sir, is there anything peculiarly distasteful or 
suspicious about me? or pray why should you favor 
me with such owinous frowus?” 

Considering himself basely insulted, by being thus 
openly addressed by a yeoman from the “ rural dis- 
tricts,” Mr. Sweetscent at first thought. he would not 
even condescend # word in response; bat on second 
consideration decided to favor the questioner with a 
most scathing satirical sally, that would no doubt 
annihilate the “ flat,” and establish himself at once 
in the good graces of the handsome maid, who he felt 
sure belongei to the elite circles of Boston, and con- 
sidered the fellow a ‘ deuced bore.’ 

So straightening himself up to the loftiest altitude 
his high-heeled boots would allow, and jingling the 
costly seals attached to his showy watch-chain with 
the ring-covered fingers of une of his fair, effeminate 
hands, at the same time bestowing a “ killing glance” 
at the fair one, he disuainfully and ironically replied: 

“Well, Mr. What’s-your-name, from Ruralville, I 
opine, aw, to tell the truth, I’m suffering from a 
veraw bad headache, and having heard that the stuff 
called catnip up your way, was guod for it, I was just 
on the point of asking you if your imarm put any in 
your pocket, thinking your bewilderment on reach- 
ing Boston might bring on an attack of headache; be- 
cause if she did, I should like a little for my landlady 
to make me some tea—tea.” 

Having delivered himself of this smart and “hit- 
ting” piece of humor, he cast significant leers around 
the room, to witness the approving smiles of those 
assembled. But his triumph was only momentary; 
for the young man thus addressed was as “ keen as 
they make um,” and not easily disconcerted, and in- 
stantly replied, with the greatest composure: 

“I neglected to take anything of the kind with me 
you desire, Mr. Swell, but really think I could insure 
an excellent specitic for your case. One of Squire 
Jones’s best heifers calved last week, but her off- 
spring proved a weak, puny thing, and didn’t live 
but two days; and now if you will accompany me 
back to ‘ Ruralville,’ I will guarantee that cow shall 
supply you with all the TE’-TE’ you would require !”" 

The effect of this “shot” was magical. Many 
laughed outright, and none louder and heartier than 
the lovely maiden upon whom Sweetscent had est 
such beneficent and languishing glances. The wilt d 
dandy, without any parley, rushed from the rom 
and hotel. He was completely cured of repeating the 
last word of any cf his sentences. 
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rough, and rusty; butsoft as |}. 

the lustre of a Venetian girl’s |) 6 > 
almond-shaped eye, and|#i::. : 
black as the shining locks Y 
which frame the low, olive}: ° ." 
brow of the Moorish mY 
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THE MASQUE VEIL. [Powis 
uw ” 
BY FANNIE STEVENS BRUCE. @ Vuit. 
Mae VERY miracle of sable love- | +‘ 
i liness it was. Not stiff,amd |i. + 6) 


that it was none of your com- | + 


chasers! Lay, do I say? it} tie eon 
did not lay—it reposed, rest- | 5 « 
ed us lightly as @ butterfly) ©!) 
hangs over the heart of aj: 6. : 
perfect summer rose; not flat and immovable like an wonton 
inanimate thing, but in little misty hillsand narrow |\ + 
shadowy valleys, and seeming almost to undulate as te 
you louked upon it, as it would undulate by-and-by |"): 
to the winsome laugh, the tender sight, the perfumed | '« 
breath from beauty’s curving lips. ae 
“It is quite a novelty, monsieur, the only one we ut 
have,” said the vivacious shop-girl, with an accent |: - 
which clearly betrayed her nationality. “M. La). » 
Fontaine selected it himself in Paris.” And she took |: 
up the airy French trifle the better to display it, and | \: 
shook it out over her two little soft, brisk hands, | 
with a look and movement which Btrongly reminded ' 
Fred Lorme of the charming grisettes whom he had. 
seen, and admired, and flirted with in that same 
Paris, when he was abroad something less than a;: =: «) 
year ago. ‘ 
He had dropped into La Fontaine’s ostensibly to + | 
supply himself with gloves; as he had a half-dozen : 
fresh pair already at home, one might question wheth- | 
er that was his real object—the more, as his present 
purchase had laid in the most immaculate of wrap- 
peis, iting bis con for the last ten min- | » |: 
utes. But, whatever brought him, there he sat— 
hand: " halant, indolent as usual; the very -.. 
prince of young aristocrats with nothing to do, and 
everything to spend! And there stood Mademoiselle |. 
Julie, looking as though it were’evers0 much more 
delightful to serve ‘‘ Monsieur Lorme 3” who said—O,.. :. 
the most cruel things to her, and loitered and laughed | | 
and was variable in a manner which would have been 
positively ble in ordinary people! than the , 
ancient madame, who discharged her questions, wit), 




















precisely what she wanted, and took and paid for the 
same without parleying; but did nut know—becaus:, 
she did not care—that mademoiselle had the shape 
liest shoulders, the most ravishing throat and bus: 
that ever could be; and did not see—because sb: 
had something else to look at—that mademoiselle’: 
cheeks were like twin-roses, and her lips like tw: 
wonderful bits of polished coral. And Fred Lorm | 
did see, and be said as much, and a good deal mor: 
with those great bonnie, lazy brown eyes of hie, 


she threw it across her sparkling face and incline 
it to one side, with a droop to the pouting lips and 
languish to the bewitching eye, which bad persuad 
more than one thoughtless spendthrift to purcha 
the ware so temptingly exhibited, whether he « 
sired it fur its own sake, or no. 














} while his tongue dallied with subjects a trifle le- 
| ethereal. - 

“ You call that new, Miss Julie? I'll be sworn it 
} an old style revived, and imitation at that!” 

| ‘Imitation! Ah, monsieur, you say that, and y: 
Y you call yourself a connoisseur in the fine arts!” 

“ Fine arts!” 

} “Yes, M. Lorme. Isn't it fine? See, like goss. 
mer. And wont it be an art to wear it well?” A: 
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| the quickness and decision of a Parrott-gun; knew. inns 


